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PREFACE 


HIS book is an attempt to do for ‘London Town” 

what I have already tried to do for the more re- 

stricted space of ‘“‘London City” ; and provides a 
permanent record in colour of historic buildings scattered 
over a wide area. 

These often have little beauty or any architectural features 
of consequence, and yet are of great interest to all who 
speak the tongue or have studied the story of the English 
people. 

The greater buildings illustrated are likely to stand 
with little change so long as their materials resist the corrosive 
action of our atmosphere ; the smaller and humbler structures 
are doomed to vanish and be forgotten by all except the 
returning exiles and those whose wandering steps have brought 
them here to seek for some things having a direct association 
with the men and women whose names become more famous 
with the lapse of years. ‘These searches now are too often 
full of disappointment ; the tangible relics of bygone history 
pass one by one under the house-breakers’ hands, and when 
another generation has gone their numbers will be few 
indeed. Perhaps in time a fresh crop of celebrities may 
arise to confer distinction on our new-built streets and 


recent suburbs, but that time is not yet. 
We 
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If some of the energy and haste displayed by the 
people of the last century, and this, in the erection of 
monuments to their distinguished neighbours had _ been 
diverted to the purpose of preserving what they had, 
future generations would not be so often vexed with the 
discovery that statues are not always welcome, and were 
sometimes erected to the least deserving; warning us that 
contemporary fame is a poor divining-rod for the discovery 
of future greatness. 

The method of preserving houses as museums is an 
expensive and not altogether a happy one, unless the interior 
or the contents are fine or remarkable ; otherwise the empty 
rooms with their pitiful show of carefully garnered relics 
are like a forsaken nest, insisting somewhat. too strongly 
on the tragedy of our evanescent mortality. 

Sightseers in their most modern phase, with a motor 
waggon, a guide armed with a speaking-trumpet, and a 
fragment of an hour in which to inspect Westminster 
Abbey, would learn as much, be better pleased, and save 
time, by glancing at the outside of most buildings. Other 
pilgrims can usually find admittance where they wish. An 
old house will not decay any sooner if life still ebbs and 
flows through all its rooms; and instances can be recalled 
by Londoners where the adaptation of ancient dwellings 
to modern use was and is reasonably satisfactory. Museums 
cannot be multiplied indefinitely, and it is questionable 


whether it is wise or necessary to place a “taboo” on 
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the things once used by any man however eminent; a 
little forbearance, a little supervision, and some help by 
the public for repairs, might save for us at trifling cost 
many precious things we are likely to lose and to regret. 

The subjects illustrated have been chosen more as 
links with the past than for their picturesque qualities, 
and the notes on their history have been gathered from 
every source available to me. I have dipped into many 
wells, and it is not easy to determine whether I have 
always succeeded in bringing forth a fair portion of the 
water of truth. 

Oral tradition in London is strangely unreliable, no 
doubt in part owing to the continual shifting of population, 
but more largely from the adoption of stories from novels, 
where imaginary characters are placed among real scenes 
and incidents, or real persons are described doing imaginary 
deeds; the result of this in the popular mind is chaos. 
Occasionally painful investigation may trace a curious legend 
to its lair in a forgotten novel or ballad, but a few of 
the oddest of these tales have entirely baffled me, and I 
cannot tell whether they are fact or fiction. I have done 
my best with them all, and hope that something has been 
captured and retained of that older London now passing 
away. 
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LONDON TOWN 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


HEN we leave Lincoln’s Inn gateway, going west- 
ward, medieval London is to a large extent 
left behind. With the exception of the fringe 
of great houses along the Strand, the land was 

mostly lying in open fields until the advent of Stuart times, 

The family who acquired the land from the Black Friars 
was ancient and distinguished. One was Lord Chamberlain 
to Henry I.; another had a share in the exploits of the Black 
Prince. Henry de Lacy, who built the first house and died 
here in 1312, was Earl of Lincoln, and his title is still attached 
to the place; but the title appears to have lapsed, and was 
granted by Elizabeth to Edward, ninth Lord Clinton, Lord 
High Admiral of England in 1571. By that time, however, 
the house and land here had passed into other hands, being in 
the possession of Sir Thomas Lovell when he built the gateway 
Teens, 

It was a fortunate chance for London that the Earl of 
Lincoln did obtain the land when the Black Friars removed 
to what, for them, was a most desirable position by the river- 


side. Though the power of the monastic orders was still 
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unbroken, it was no longer unquestioned ; men began to get 


restive under the overwhelming increase of religious bodies, 
and the rulers of these were far-seeing men who read with 
accuracy the signs of the times. On the tracks which served as 
roads all men might observe their movements ; and these roads 
in troublous times were not always safe, even for a dignitary 
of the Church. The river provided a highway almost impossible 
to close; under cover of darkness or mist any quantity of 
material, any number of men, might come and go without 
the knowledge of the community around them. 

This acquisition has preserved for London an open space 
where, otherwise, there would have been closely-knit streets, 
and, with Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has given us this oasis occupying 
the bulk of the space between the Strand and Holborn, and 
stretching westward from the boundary of the city to where, 
until recently, was one of the most closely packed and densely 
populated squalid quarters of the town. As one fortunate 
circumstance sometimes begets another, when the space came 
into the hands of the gentlemen of the law, its fate was 
settled for all time ; these gentlemen built for themselves com- 
fortable and, in the older days, beautiful quarters, taking 
care that sufficient ground was left to provide them with free 
air, open courts, lawns and gardens, and all the cheerful 
retirement which domesticated men desire. Their buildings 
or walls enclosed and protected them ; they could close 
their gates and live serenely though ‘tumults raged without ; 
their porters could scan and refuse entrance to unwelcome 
intruders. A minute or two enabled them to reach all the 


centres of life in the city or town; and so that the spiritual 
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comfort should be fittingly attended to, they built their 
chapel in the midst thereof. 

_ This chapel, a small building, was removed when Inigo 
Jones erected the present one, which was consecrated in 1623. 
It was the older chapel with which the father of Sir Thomas 
More was associated. In 1464 John More was promoted 
from the office of butler to that of steward, and in 1489 his 
long and faithful services were further rewarded by his being 
admitted a Member of the a ; six years later he held the 
office of Reader. 

The present chapel stands on pillars, and what would in 
an ordinary church be the crypt, affords a shelter from the 
weather—a free passage-way. In former days a place of 
consultation between counsel and client, and also a place of 
assignation ; for, as we may learn from the pages of Pepys and 
many another, love will venture in, even unto these sacred 
precincts, long since devoted to reason, law and logic. Among 
many buried in the chapel are Chancellor Thurloe and William 
Prynne, the man who suffered so much in 1633 for his com- 
ments on the masques at Somerset House. 

The old Hall is said to have been erected in the twenty- 
second year of Henry VIL, which makes it a few years older 
than the gateway; plastered over, altered and added to at 
various times, it hardly looks its age. Some of the many revels 
and feasts celebrated in it are described by Evelyn and Pepys. 

It contains one of Hogarth’s pictures, in the ‘ grand” 
style— Paul before Felix,” which was painted at the suggestion 
of Lord Mansfield. Nearly all the buildings in this court are 


of about the same date as the gateway and Hall. : _ The other 
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divisions of the Inn contain buildings of various ages, down 
to 1843, when the noble new Hall, designed by Philip Hard- 
wicke, was built. The prim flower-beds and fine lawns 
harmonise with the buildings, the character, and the genius 
of a place where almost every set of chambers is crowded 
with memories of legal history ; some of these are distinguished 
by tablets on the walls. There are many picturesque corners 
and vistas within the boundaries. I have drawn a view of 
the oldest, and in some ways the finest of all, the western 
side of the gateway to Chancery Lane, with the buildings 
adjoining known as Old Buildings. 

The Inns of Court were originally like colleges in a 
University, and confined to the study of law. The establish- 
ment of the Courts of Justice at Westminster by Henry III. 
collected the bulk of the legal practitioners in the vicinity , 
they in time formed themselves into a Society, having head- 
quarters, it is supposed, at Thavies Inn. In 1244 the King 
forbade the teaching of law in schools set up in the city, and 
restricted its study to the Inn; these societies increased and 
were divided into Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery, but were 
not formally recognised until the time of Edward III., when the 
apprentices of the common law were attached solely to the Inns 
of Court ; while those who studied the forming of writs and 
other processes of Chancery were assigned to the Inns of that 
name. These places were then solely occupied by the gentlemen 
of the law, but this has long ceased to be the rule, and the 
chambers are now occupied in many instances by tenants having 
nothing to do with law, in a professional sense. 


By a gateway in the western boundary we pass into that 
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part of the fields formerly known as Fiequet’s Croft, and after it 
was laid out and formed into a square, as Lincoln’s Inn Walk. 
The left or south side of the fields was known as Portugal Row ; 
near the eastern end of this there still remains the eighteenth- 
century house, where for many years the Westminster County 
Court sat. This has been identified as the court mentioned in 
the early part of ‘‘ Pickwick,” but the attribution is doubtful ; if 
there ever was an entrance to it from Portugal Street, it may be 
correct. The Portugal theatre, which figures a good deal in 
the literature of Restoration days, stood between the street of 
that name and the fields, somewhere near what is now the 
principal building, the museum of the College of Surgeons. 
Many of the houses were built about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and until about the middle of the nineteenth 
were occupied by distinguished lawyers and men of letters, such 
as Sir Richard Fanshawe, who was ambassador to the Court of 
Madrid after the Restoration ; Lord Kenyon, and Lord Erskine. 

On the north side, once known as Newman’s Row, is the 
house of Sir John Soane, who, having obtained an act of parlia- 
ment for the purpose in 1833, bequeathed the house and 
contents in its present form as a museum; it is all too little 
known to the public, and its many rooms contain a wonderful 
collection of fine things of every age and clime. Gems, books, 
pottery, pictures (including fine work by Canaletto, Reynolds, 
and Watteau; the Election pictures of Hogarth); and also 
includes such things as an alabaster sarcophagus brought from 
Thebes by Belzoni, and the veritable arch of the old Houses of 
Parliament under which Guy Fawkes placed his powder barrels, 


A turning on the west of this brings us to the ‘‘Ship Tavern.” 
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This, standing between two narrow passages, dates at least from 
the sixteenth century, and at one time it was probably a wayside 


tavern. 

Its principal claim to notice now is, that it is one of two 
taverns where, before the Catholic Emancipation Act, Mass 
was celebrated. 

Dr. Archer, who lived till 1835, has described the days 
when Challoner was forbidden to preach publicly, although he 
was allowed to say Mass under the protection of the Sardinian 
Embassy, where the congregation was of the well-to-do. For 
the common people, he would assemble a few of the faithful 
at the ‘‘ Windmill,” or the ‘Ship,’ each person ordering a 
pot of beer, and when the waiters had left the room he preached 
to his small congregation in comparative safety ; clay pipes 
and tobacco were added as an additional precaution on some 
occasions, when the more dangerous experiment of a meeting 
of the clergy took place. Dr. Archer has described a similar 
method of procedure when he himself preached at the ‘ Ship” 
public-house in Turnstile. In the tavern some of the tables 
are still preserved as relics, bearing the marks of the pewter 
pots of bygone generations. 

When Wiseman came to England in 1835, the English 
Catholics still retained the traditions, and had to retain something 
of the habits of a proscribed sect ; the average Protestant still 
disliked the sight of a ‘“‘mass-house.” A priest who wished 
to trace a cross on the fagade of his chapel, was warned by 
the authorities that the probable consequences would be the 
destruction of the building by the mob ; the worst of the penal 


laws had been put into execution within the memory of persons 
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then alive ; they could recall the prosecution and imprisonment 
for life of Mr. Maloney for saying Mass. 

This tavern is situated in a most excellent position for a 
number of persons to assemble and disperse quietly ; it could 
be reached from Little Queen Street, from Holborn by two 
narrow passages, and from Lincoln’s Inn Fields by two ways. 

Whetstone Park is now an utterly undistinguished street 
running parallel with Holborn. In the autumn of 1647 John 
Milton came here to a small house, one of those that opened 
backward into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, remaining nearly two years 
until he was appointed Secretary for Foreign Tongues to the 
Council of State, when he moved to a lodging near Charing 
Cross (Scotland Yard). 

Brayley says: ‘‘ This slip of ground on the north of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields is, in old deeds, named ‘Le Spencers lond,’ and a 
deep ditch separating it from these fields was ‘Spencers dig’ 
(dyke) ; houses were first erected on it by Mr. Whetstone, a 
vestryman of St. Giles, in the time of Charles II.” But it is 
evident from the reference to Milton that there were some 
houses there at an earlier time, and on sixteenth-century maps 
these appear as the furthest out houses in Holborn. ‘‘ Great 
and Little Turnstile”—the former a straight passage, the latter 
a crooked alley—derived their names from the turnstiles which, 
two hundred years ago, were so placed for the conveniency of 
passengers, and to prevent the straying of cattle; the fields 
being at that time used for pasturage, and occasionally for 
duels. One of these was between the Earl of Clare—afterwards 
created Duke of Newcastle by William I[I.—and the Earl of 
Thanet, his brother-in-law. They quarrelled over the inheri- 
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tance of the estate of Henry Cavendish, their father-in-law, 

and both were wounded. In 1720 Strype says, ‘‘ Great ‘Turn- 

stile Alley is a place inhabited by shoemakers, ‘sempters’ and 

milliners, for which it is of considerable trade and well noted,” 
These stiles were still in use in Gay’s time. 


‘The walker who, regardless of his pace, 
Turns oft to pore upon the damsel’s face 


Where whirling turnstiles intercept the way, 
The thwarted passenger shall force them round, 
And beat the wretch half breathless to the ground.” 


Richard Pendrell, one of the brothers who assisted 
Charles II. to escape after the battle of Worcester, lived in 
Turnstile Lane. He and his brothers had been graciously 
received at Whitehall, and rewarded, in 1660; but it was not 
until 1675 that they were granted a pension of {100 per 
annum by the King; this was raised by taxing certain 
‘“‘Roundheads’” lands, and is still paid. The original grant is 
in the Record Office. Richard appears to have remained in 
London until his death, probably thinking it wise for one to 
remain and draw the allowance instead of making periodic 
journeys from Worcestershire for that purpose. The grant was 
so arranged that though the pensioner might dispose of his 
life interest, yet at his death it returned again to his heirs. It 
was divided into two parts, when, at the decease of Mary, the 
wife of Richard Pendrell, it passed to his heirs. In 1859 two 
persons were sharing in it, having each {£50 a year, but 
desiring a sum of money to take them abroad, they sold their 


life Eieiest one is still alive, the other disappeared about 1860, 
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and after a search extending over some years, the person 
entitled to the money was found—a cabman in very poor 
circumstances, named Robert M‘Laren, aged 76. His claim 
was investigated by the Courts, and on December 16, 1909, 
he was declared the proper recipient, entitled also to the arrears 
which had accumulated for nearly half a century. But alas! 
for the law’s delay, the old man died before receiving any of 
the money, and the search for his heirs is now in progress. 

Whetstone Park acquired a very evil reputation soon after 
it was built, and many small riots took place between the 
citizens and the inhabitants. In one of these the Duke of 
Monmouth, the young Duke of Albemarle, Lord Dunbane, and 
seven others were implicated. During a quarrel with the 
“Watch” they killed one of the beadles. Great popular 
indignation was aroused by this; but they, being ‘‘ gentlemen 
of quality,” and one of them his own son, the King stopped 
any proceedings against them, and pardoned them all. 

Newcastle House was rebuilt about 1686 by the Marquis 
of Powis, his previous dwelling on the same site having been 
burned to the ground. The architect of the present house 
was Captain William Winde. 

This Lord Powis was a liberal-minded Catholic Peer, 
having considerable influence at Court, and this he used in 
enabling Richard Baxter to obtain his release from the King’s 
Bench Prison, where he had been sent in default of paying the 
fine of 500 marks for publishing his ‘‘ Paraphrase on the New 
Testament,” some passages of this being declared seditious. He 
was tried by Judge Jeffreys, and endeavoured to speak on 


his own behalf, but was stopped by the judge. ‘ Richard ! 
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Der EN 
Richard! dost thou think we’ll hear thee poison the court? 
Thou art an old fellow, an old knave ; thou hast written books 
enough to load a cart. Hadst thou been whipt out of thy 
writing trade forty years ago, it had been happy.” 

Jeffreys, for his zeal in the prosecution of Lord William 
Russell, had been appointed Chief Justice of England, but his 
tenure of that ofhice did not last long. 

At the downfall of James II. Lord Powis was one of his 
faithful adherents, and conveyed the Queen from Gravesend 
to Calais when she fled; and on the advent of William III. 
his house and his estates were forfeited. He soon made his 
peace with the new King and was restored, but does not appear 
to have occupied this house again, building himself another 
in Great Ormond Street. 

The mansion here was afterwards occupied by Chancellor 
Somers, and then sold to Holles, Earl of Clare, who was created 
Duke of Newcastle by William III. in 1711. This appears 
to be a new creation of the title, and not directly descended 
from that Duke whose lady was described by Pepys, and 
died in 1673. This lady was as much devoted to her husband 
as to literature. The epitaph composed by her may still be 
read in Westminster Abbey. ‘‘ The loyal Duke of Newcastle 


and his Duchess. . . . Margaret Lucas, youngest sister to 
the Lord Lucas of Colchester; a noble family, for all the 
brothers were valiant, and all the sisters virtuous.” It was 


something to be proud of in the days of Charles II. 
Of a later Duke, Macaulay says, “‘ No man was ever so 
unmercifully satirised, but in truth he was himself a satire 


ready made ;” yet he was Secretary of State for thirty years. 
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The title came back to the Pelham-Clintons about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Externally it is a gaunt and hungry- 
looking house, and has recently been adorned with various 
escutcheons bearing the coats of arms belonging to several 
distinguished former occupants, among whom were Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, who died there in 1737, and Sir Nathan 
Wright, Lord Keeper. 

A few yards lower down the fine brick gateway pillars of 
Lindsey House—now all divested of ironwork—-guard the fore- 
court. The front of the house has been painted or cemented 
over in accordance with the execrable taste of the nineteenth 
century. 

This house—Nos. 59-60, divided into two about 1740— 
was built by Inigo Jones a century previous to that, for Bertie, 
Earl of Lindsey, who was killed at the battle of Edgehill 
two years afterwards. In 1700 it was occupied by the Earl 
of Dorset—not the poet and dramatist of Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, but a later member of the family—who was much in 
favour:with William of Orange, and on three occasions acted as 
Regent during the absence of that monarch from this country. 
There must have been a certain flexibility in the temper of 
this family. The favourite of Elizabeth, who was created Lord 
Buckhurst, succeeded Burleigh as Lord High Treasurer, an 
office in which he was retained by James I., who also created 
him Earl of Dorset. So this later nobleman seems to have 
worn the Orange colours with as good a grace as his grandsire 
did those of the Stuarts. He had served under the Duke of 
York, was Lord of the Bedchamber to Charles II., and Cham- 
berlain to the Household of William and Mary. The ballad 
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by which his fame will linger—‘‘ To all you ladies now on 
land”——has a little of the quaint, freakish humour of earlier 
days, and was published to an admiring world ostensibly from 


his ship on the North Sea. 


“Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind, 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind: 
Our tears we'll send a speedier way— 
The tide shall bring them twice a day. 


The King with wonder and surprise, 
Will swear the seas grow bold, 

Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e’er they used of old: 

But let him know it is our tears 


Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stairs.” 


But, like the wits of later days, he appears to have made and 
polished his good things in advance, and waited for a suitable 
opportunity to produce them. 

Rather more than a century afterwards the house had an 
occupant of a different temperament—the Hon. Spencer Per- 
cival, who, from his bigoted and intolerant attitude towards the 
Catholics, had enormous influence with George III., and was 
practically head of the Government, though holding the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer under the Duke of Portland. 
When this Duke died in 1809, Percival became Prime Minister, 
uniting the two offices, and was retained in power by the Prince 
of Wales on his accession to the Regency. 

Percival was assassinated in the lobby of the House of 
Commons on May 11, 1812, by a Liverpool merchant named 


Bellingham, who had a grievance against the Government. 
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His death was a private rather than a public loss. His violent 
death, and the sarcasms of Sydney Smith in his letters to ‘ Peter 
Plymley,” conferred a partial immortality on him, but the 
Marquis of Wellesley, then Foreign Secretary, said, ‘I still 
feel it my duty to say that I did not consider him a fit man 
to lead the councils of this great empire.” 

The next house, No. 58, a newer building of much the 
same design, has become known as “ Tulkinghorne’s,” Charles 
Dickens having described it in ‘‘ Bleak House,” and made it 
the scene of the murder of that lawyer. The house was well 
known to Dickens while occupied by John Foster, his friend 
and biographer. In the right-hand room on the first floor, 
the novelist gave his first reading to an assembly of friends 
and critics in 1844. 


In No. 55 Tennyson lived for some time in his student 
days, evidently in the attic, as it is described as a low-roofed 
room darkened by a stone balustrade. Next to that begin 
the pilasters—decorated alternately with the rose and fleur- 
de-lys—of the Sardinian Ambassador’s house, which, spanning 
Sardinia Street on three arches, gave the name to this side of 
the Fields—Arch Row. The house, like the chapel behind it, 
may have been designed by Inigo Jones. ‘There is a date 1648 
at the back, but it is possible that date was cut during the 
building of the chapel, and that the front is older. The king- 
dom of Sardinia became entangled in the maze of European 
politics at an early date. Passing to Aragon from the suzer- 
ainty of the Pope in the thirteenth century, it had a share 
in founding the present Spanish kingdom. Seized by the 
British in 1708, it passed to Austria five years later under 
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the ‘“‘Treaty of Utrecht.” In 1720 it passed by treaty from 
Austria to the Duke of Savoy, and formed the nucleus of 
the present kingdom of Italy. 

At one time during the Kingsway alterations it was pro- 
posed to pull down all these fine old houses, but now, although 
Sardinia Street is closed and the chapel has been pulled down 
(18th November 1909), there is a prospect that some of 
them will remain untouched. 

At an early date, and before Tyburn was much used 
for that purpose, these fields were a place of execution. 
In 1586 Babington and his companions—for a supposed 
Catholic conspiracy against Queen Elizabeth, in which Mary 
Queen of Scots was implicated—were executed here. On 
September 20, he, Ballard, and others were drawn on hurdles 
from Tower Hill. The penalty for treason was one of savage 
ferocity—the victims were hanged for some minutes, taken 
down while still alive, dismembered, cut open, and their 
bowels drawn out and cast into a fire; the head being then 
cut off, and the body divided into quarters. Babington when 
taken down murmured under the knife. The Queen having 
heard of it, gave orders that the seven others who were to 
suffer next day should hang until they were dead. But this 
clemency was not made a precedent, being regarded only 
as idle squeamishness on the part of Elizabeth ; and the horrors 
were in no way mitigated down nearly to the close of the 
eighteenth century. About the same time a waxen image of Her 
Majesty stuck full of pins was found near the place of execution. 
This was evident sorcery, and the image was solemnly taken 
to Dr. Dee, the fashionable astrologist of the day, that he 
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might remove the spell, which he did, in the presence of 
the Earl of Leicester and Secretary Wilson, ‘‘in a Godly and 
artificial manner.” Many of the tricks of this learned man 
still flourish ; waxen images may no longer find many supporters, 
but crystal gazing and kindred frauds flourish and thrive on 
the crop of fools that each successive century provides. 

Towards the end of the reign of Charles II. the tyranny 
had goaded some of his subjects into desperation, and a plan 
was prepared for murdering the King and his brother at Rye 
House as they passed from London to Newmarket. The con- 
spirators were betrayed, and they, with others who had nursed 
a scheme of insurrection, were arrested. Lord Essex committed 
suicide in the Tower. Algernon Sidney suffered on Tower 
Hill, and Lord William Russell at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in July 
1683. He was attended by Dr. Burnet and the Dean of 
Canterbury, and as the carriage turned down Little Queen 
Street from Holborn, he, weary and worn out with persecution, 
remarked to the Dean, ‘“‘I have often turned to the other hand 
(toward his own house) with great comfort, but now I turn 
to this with greater.” 

A few years later, when James II. was in the extremity of 
his troubles, he applied to the father of Lord William to assist 
him. ‘‘My Lord,” said he, ‘you are an honest man, have 
great credit, and can do me signal service.” ‘Ah, sire,” 
replied the Earl, ‘I am an old man and feeble, but—I once 
had a son.” 

The evil reputation of Lincoln’s Inn Fields remained until 
quite recent years. It was often the scene of riots. In 1709, 


during the tumults provoked by the Act of Union, one mob 
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pillaged the meeting-house of Mr. Burgess in New Court, 
carried all the woodwork into the fields, piled it up for a 
bonfire, and returned to capture the minister to burn in his 
own pulpit, but he escaped by a back window. Meeting- 
houses were also destroyed at St. John’s Square, New Street, 
Leather Lane, and Drury Lane. These riots were finally 
suppressed by military force. 

Dr. Burgess was a wit, a very popular preacher, and his 
sayings had galled some of the Tory party and the clergy. The 
riots, like those of ‘‘evil May day,” were started by a sermon 
at St. Paul’s. Dr. Sacheverell was arrested and tried, but his 
sentence was so light that it was accepted as an acquittal. He 
was prohibited from preaching for twelve months, and two of 
his sermons were burnt at the Royal Exchange by the common 
hangman, and soon afterwards he received the living of St. 
Andrew-under-Hill. 

In the time of George II., Joseph Jekyll, Master of the 
Rolls, was instrumental in passing the Act of 1736, which put 
a duty of 5s. per gallon on gin. This interference with the 
liberty of the subject was much resented, and he was attacked 
by a mob, who hustled and trampled on him, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. He was rescued with difficulty, and a guard of sixty 


soldiers was placed at his house to protect him from further 
violence. 


Previous to that Act there were 7044 gin shops in London, 
where a man could get drunk for a penny, or dead drunk, with 
reasonably clean straw to lie on, for twopence. For participation 
in the riots many of the gin-shop keepers were sent to prison. 


ss a Fawkes ” day still lingers in London, but it has been 
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reduced to the carrying round of amorphous bundles of rags 
decorated with painted cardboard visors; the performers being 
usually a few depressed and ragged urchins, who do not 
even know the time-honoured rhyme, and are only sustained in 
their demonstration by the hope that the meagre largess of 
pennies will provide them with sweets. 

In 1647 it was a celebration of some consequence. A 
public announcement begins : ‘‘ A model of the Fireworks to be 
presented in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on the 5th November 1647, 
before the Lords and Commons of Parliament and the Militia 
of London, in commemoration of God’s great mercy in delivering 
this Kingdom from the Hellish plots of Papists, acted in 
Damnable Gunpowder Treason, by George Brown, gunner.” 
Then follows a list of the various items and tableaux. From 
the language of the programme one might reasonably suppose 
that this gunner had served with ‘“‘our army in Flanders.” 

At the south-west corner of the fields there is a house, 
No. 52, somewhat similar in design to the Sardinian Ambas- 
sador’s house, and also bearing the rose and fleur-de-lys on the 
pilasters ; with a projecting oriel standing on pillars, evidently 
added during the eighteenth century. This has been pointed 
out as the residence of that fair and frail lady whom the Earl of 
Shaftesbury presented to the Grand Jury of Middlesex in 1680 
for indictment as a ‘national nuisance,” but her tenure of 
office proved too strong for the Earl, and she remained to 
weep over the death-bed of Charles II. There is no proof that 
this Duchess of Portsmouth ever lived there, though possibly 
the adjacent street bears the name of a later Duke who resided 


in the vicinity. 
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In this street, leading down towards the Strand, for many 
years a prominent object was the little shop, labelled in 
large letters, “‘ THis 1s THE Oxp Currosrry SuHop or Dickens.” 
Ostensibly it was a wastepaper store, and the title was adopted 
in the lifetime of the novelist. He denied the authenticity 
of the description ; but it is not related that he indicated any 
other as the true scene. In many particulars there is no doubt 
that this place fitted the description in the novel, and it 
remained something of a shrine with lovers of Dickens to the 
end. The owner did a certain amount of trade in souvenirs. 

A genial elderly gentleman, he was a mine of jumbled 
information about Dickens and the locality. Always an early 
riser, he loved the fresh cool air of the morning, and a little 
gossip on bygone days before beginning the day’s work. On 
several occasions he invited me into the shop and showed 
me his treasures. I could understand that his Dickens’ know- 
ledge did not square with mine, and had an idea that some 
of the souvenirs were of doubtful authenticity; but it was 
something of a surprise to read, a year or two later, of his con- 
viction and sentence to penal servitude as a confirmed receiver 
of stolen goods. 

All the buildings on the right were pulled down shortly 
after the drawing was made, followed more recently by the 
shop and buildings adjoining. Round the corner was the 
district known as Clare Market, one of the most squalid purlieus 
of Drury Lane. It was formerly a market for meat and fish on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. It bore the name and was founded 
by Denzil Holles, Earl of Clare, one of the family who in the 


time of William III. was created Duke of Newcastle. 
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There were several taverns patronised by Steele, Cibber, 
Hogarth, D’Urfey and others; for one of these Hogarth de- 
signed the ornament for a silver tankard used by a convivial club, 
“<The Shepherd and Flock.” This is an illustration of Laban 
and his sheep, and the design is now in request by collectors of 


prints. The title is still in use as a public-house sign in various 
parts of London. 


Another resident, whose name has survived in history, was 
“‘Orator Henley,” a loud-voiced man, who had a proprietary 
chapel where he lectured or preached on religion, politics, 
clothes, fashions, Noah’s flood, and a multitude of topics to pass 
the hour, in a manner not unknown of popular preachers at a 
later date. In the ‘‘ Dunciad” Pope insinuates that he some- 
times got drunk—surely a venial fault at that time. A lecture 
which he delivered on the rebellion of 1745 got him into 
trouble with the law, and gave Lord Chesterfield, then 
Secretary of State, the chance to make one of his best quoted 
remarks. It is so easy for a fine gentleman on the bench to be 
witty at the expense of a poor devil in the dock. Henley, in 
defence of his remarks, pleaded that ‘“‘a man must live.” 
Chesterfield replied that ‘‘ he did not see the necessity for it.” 

Another tavern in Portsmouth Street, bearing the sign of 
the “ Black Jack,” had associations with Theodore Hook, and 
was locally known as the ‘“‘ Jump,” from the tradition that Jack 
Sheppard jumped through the window of the first floor into the 
street to escape arrest. Joe Miller, of Jest-Book fame, who lies 
over the way in that graveyard which is now part of the 
grounds of King’s College Hospital, was one of its patrons. 
The house was at one time kept by a relative of Macklin, who 
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acted as waiter before he went on the stage. In 1776 a comic 
opera sort of conspiracy was hatched here by twelve men, who 
proposed to assassinate the King by means of an air-gun and a 
poisoned arrow. ‘This ‘ Pop-gun Plot” was not very seriously 
regarded by the authorities, and though several of the men lay 
in prison for a time, they were all ultimately released on 
sureties for their good behaviour. 


ST. CLEMENT DANES 


In Clare Market, near Clement’s Inn, Wenceslaus Hollar 
lived. He was one of the artists brought to this country in 
the seventeenth century by Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel. 
His pictorial maps, although not the earliest of these pro- 
ductions, supply much information as to the appearance of 
London at that time. A map of the sixteenth century shows 
only one row of houses north of the Strand, with fields and 
market-gardens beyond, merely a suburban road. It is said 
to have been first paved in 1532; being the main thoroughfare, 
this may have been, but it was not until 1543 that an Act of 
Parliament was passed, giving powers to pave certain specified 
streets with stone and to construct a channel in the middle, 
at the expense of the ground landlords on each side. Among 
the streets mentioned are Butcher Row, without Temple Bar ; 
Wych Street and Holywell Street. The first-named street 
vanished when the Law Courts were built; the others with 
Clement’s Inn and New Inn quite recently, when the authorities 
made a desert and called it an improvement. It is difficult now 
to tell exactly where these streets stood on the ground between 


the two Strand churches. Holywell Street and Wych Street 
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were cleared away in 1901, and with them vanished one of the 
most characteristic portions of the ancient town. 

In the view given of Wych Street, the old tavern was 
once known as the “Crooked Billet”; in its last days as the 
“Rising Sun.” It had the reputation of being haunted, but 
in later years the personality of the “spook ” had been forgotten. 
Opposite this stood the Angel Inn, described as a very old house, 
with gables, and galleries round the courtyard, which occu- 
pied a large space. After his condemnation to be burned, 
Bishop Hooper was brought here to await transference to 
the place of execution at Gloucester. This inn survived until 
1853, when it was purchased by a builder, and St. Clement’s 
Chambers were erected on the site. The large courtyards 
attached to all these ancient inns proved their undoing. The 
trade for coaches and waggons had passed away, and _ their 
great yards were too valuable to remain unbuilt on. 

New Inn was at one time a common inn for travellers, 
and from its sign of the Virgin Mary, it was known as ‘‘ Our 
Ladye’s Inn.” 

It was converted into a residence for students and gentle- 
men of the law, to take the place of the house in Sea Coal Lane, 
Old Bailey, which had decayed, and stood remote from other 
houses of the legal profession. Here also the students of Strand 
Inn found a home, when their own house was pulled down 
by Protector Somerset. It was called New Inn when built, 
and that name it retained through all the centuries of its 
existence. It was associated with some of the greatest names of 
our history. Sir Thomas More, when a student there, was 


in close friendship with Erasmus, John Colet, and William 
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Lilly. Shakespeare makes dias Shallow a student when he 
“heard the chimes at midnight,” the memories of the doughty 
deeds warming his old age as he recited them to the unbelieving 
fat knight. 

Thackeray makes the porter’s lodge and gateway a feature 
in “Pendennis” when, for the time being, little Fanny was 
the idol of Pen’s dreams. 

In the garden there was a figure known for many a year 
as the “‘ Moor of Clement’s Inn.” This was said to have been 
brought from Italy by Denzil Holles. More probably it was 
one of those modelled and cast by John Van Nost, a Dutch 
sculptor who came over here with William HI. At one time 
these leaden figures were so popular for garden decoration 
that four different yards existed in London for their manufacture, 
and they may still be found occasionally in old gardens. This 
kneeling African with a sun-dial (now in the Temple Gardens) 
was one of the most popular of Van Nost’s productions. Some 
of the finely decorated leaden cisterns still existing were from 
the same source, but some of these are of much older date. 
Several have recently been placed in the Dutch garden, and 
near the Orangery, at Kensington Palace. 

There were several timber houses in Wych Street. The 
best known was the house where ‘Jack Sheppard” passed some 
time as an apprentice to Mr. Woods, a carpenter. Before 
leaving this honest employment for the more gaudy one of 
a thief, he had chiselled his name on one of the beams, and, 
as distinction in knavery counts for something, when the 
house was pulled down this part of the beam was preserved 


and sent to one of the museums. 
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On the opposite side is shown the sign and doorway of the 
Shakespeare Tavern. Mark Lemon was landlord of this house 
when he started ‘ Punch,” this being of course the basis of 
many of the allusions to ‘ pothouse scribblers” which were 
made for years afterwards. 

Holywell Street had fewer known memories, but the 
second-hand bookshops which occupied most of its two sides 
were a veritable book-lovers’ quarry, the like of which is not 
to be found in modern streets. Half Moon Passage, which 
intersected it, was originally a thoroughfare leading through 
New Inn to Great Wild Street. 

Lyons Inn stood between the two streets, and when 
rebuilt probably cut out that part of the passage. This had 
been an “finn” since 1420, but falling into decay was broken 
up and sold in 1862. It was then acquired by an_ hotel 
company, which failed ; afterwards the ‘‘ Globe Theatre” was 
built on the site, and remained until the end. 

The Church of St. Clement Danes was rebuilt by Pearce, 
the master mason to Sir Christopher Wren. ‘‘ Oranges and 
lemons, says the bells of St. Clement’s,” as the nursery rhyme 
has it; and when it is possible to note the sound of these bells, 
it is curious how closely their music is translated in the words. 
The wedding of Sir Thomas Grosvenor and Mary Davies 
took place here on October 11, 1676. This lady is usually 
spoken of as very humble in condition, but for the niece of 
a wealthy Lord Mayor that is hardly a proper description. 
In 1770, Chamberlain states that in the upper churchyard 
(a fragment of this still exists in Portugal Street) there were 


three schools belonging to the church—the first for 70 boys, 
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who were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic ; the master 
being allowed £40 a year with coal and candles. The second 
for 40 girls, under a mistress, at £20 a year ; she teaching 
them to read, sew, knit, &c.: they have a singing-master. 
Third, a “horn book” school, where 30 children are taught 
by a mistress; no salary is stated. When the small size of 
the parish is considered, the provision for education at that 
time appears to have been fairly good. 

An altar-piece in the church, painted by Kent, attained 
considerable notoriety in the eighteenth century. The figures 
were supposed to show traces of Stuart physiognomy, and the 
picture was taken down. For a time it remained in a tavern 
near by, but when common sense prevailed it was restored to 
its place. 

Above all others the church is associated with Dr. Johnson, 
and his manner of worship and voluntary penances, like every- 
thing else in connection with the old man, have been described 
and dwelt on too familiarly by many people who were often 
entirely devoid of his piety and his sense. 

The name St. Clement Danes, or, as it is given by old 
writers, the ‘Danes Church,” has been the subject of 
many ingenious guesses; most of them rather wide of the 
mark, 

The probable origin of the name is in that incident when 
Harthacnut or Hardicanute, the son of Cnut, ascended the throne, 
succeeding the earlier Harold, his brother, who had reigned 
here for five years in a welter of blood and savagery. Against 
him Harthacnut nursed a grievance—that he had shown cruelty 


to his stepmother Emma, and had taken from her such jewels 
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and treasures as she possessed. Harold was buried at West- 
minster, and the first act of Harthacnut on attaining power 
was to cause his brother’s body to be dug up and thrown into 
the marsh. From thence it was carried by the tide into the 
Thames, where it was found by some fishermen, who took the 
body and buried it at St. Clement’s. 

Harold’s name was one of terror, and his brother’s was, if 


possible, worse. The combination of their deeds and person- 
alities were likely to be indelibly stamped on any place which 
had much association with them; hence this came to be re- 
membered as the church of the Danes—-a much more probable 
explanation than that derived from any doubtful remnant of 
a colony of Danes living in the vicinity. 

The interest of the surrounding district begins more 
particularly with the seventeenth century, and that interest 
centres to a large extent in the “ writers.” It was their peculiar 
district, where most of them lived stormy lives; a round of 
garret, coffee-house and tavern, with longer or shorter intervals 
for repose and composition in prison; indeed, but for these 
latter interludes, it is dificult to understand when much of 
their work could have been done at all. 

Nathaniel Lee, smothered in the snow one winter night 
between here and Sardinia Street, was one of a type. He had 
been an assistant to Dryden, composed tragedies of his own, 
led a roystering life, and before his thirty-seven years were 
completed he was dependent on the charity of his friends. 
Thomas Otway was a great writer, and some of his tragedies still 
hold their place, yet he died at the age of thirty-four from 


eating too hastily a piece of bread given to him after a long fast. 
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Cowley was an example of another kind; he had some- 
thing of worldly wisdom— 


‘Be prudent, and the shore in prospect keep; 
In a weak boat trust not the deep; 
Placed beneath envy, above envying rise, 
Pity great men, great things despise.” 


This frame of mind enabled him to keep the trend of patron- 
age—that one hope for a second-class author in these days. 
He was of London born, and had something of the sparrow- 
like instincts of the townsman which enabled him to hold 
his place. Through influence at Court he obtained the lease of 
lands worth £300 a year at Chertsey ; and believing, like many 
another, that the country was Arcadia, he retired from pomps 
and vanities to live a rural life. But, alas! he was not fitted 
for the melancholy of woods and fields. Country folks, he 
found, were neither better nor more innocent than dwellers in 
cities. His tenants would not pay their rents. Their cattle 
trespassed on his fields, and the petty worries of life filled 
him with despair. 

Dean Sprat (who became his biographer) went to visit 
him. They called on a neighbour, stayed too late and drank 
too deep, falling asleep in the fields. Cowley caught a chill 
and died. The villagers talked of the “drunken Dean” many 
years afterwards, and it could hardly have been an ordinary 
“spree” that would remain in men’s memories in those days. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, and his biographer states 
that the King himself was pleased to bestow on the poet the 


best epitaph—-‘ That Mr. Cowley had not left a better man 
behind him.” 
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There is little actual remains of olden days in the space 
between this and the river, but it is a district of many memories. 
The Unitarian Chapel in Essex Street was built on a portion 
of the site of Essex House; part of the old building is said to 
exist in the lower part of the present structure. This chapel 
was founded by ‘Theophilus Lindsey, whose mother had 
been a servant to the Earl of Huntingdon; that nobleman was 
godfather to the boy, and had him educated. Taking holy 
orders, he became chaplain to the Duke of Somerset, and 
afterwards held a living in Dorsetshire for some years. This 
he exchanged for a living at Catterick, in Yorkshire. He was 
promised a bishopric in Ireland, but on account of conscientious 
scruples he resigned his living, came to London, and professed 
Unitarianism, preaching his first sermon here in 1744. Among 
those present at the opening of the chapel was Benjamin 
Franklin. The place is mentioned by Charles Lamb in his 
essay on “‘ My Relations.” 

The name of the next street west has been much discussed. 
It certainly does not refer to a ford on the river; and if 
it is not a builder’s name, it may show that the brook flowing 
down Strand Lane at one time had its channel running nearly 
parallel with the main stream (a common feature of brooks 
entering a tidal river), and entering the river near Essex Stairs, 
with a spit of land outside. This is not shown on any map, 
but the waters of the brook would be impounded for use and 
its channel silted up at a very early time. In the map by 
“‘ Aggas’”” it appears as Millforth Lane. 

Arundel Street marks the site of Arundel House, where 


the great collection of ancient fine art was brought together 
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aie seventeenth coauisabyelvenee Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
one of the earliest of the princely patrons of art. Among 
those helped and patronised by him were Vandyck, Inigo 
Jones, Nicolas Stone, Le Seur, Fanelli, and Wenceslaus Hollar. 
It was for this nobleman that the statue of Charles I. now 
at Charing Cross was made. At his death the collection was 
dispersed, and many of the objects lost sight of. The ancient 
sculptures were presented to the University of Oxford in 1667. 
The house itself seems to have vanished shortly after the close 
of the seventeenth century, as Gay in his “ Trivia” laments its 
disappearance, Until the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the houses in the vicinity were occupied by ‘‘persons of quality.” 

In the Strand here lived the father of Bishop Burnet, and 
next door to him Sir Thomas Lyttleton, Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Norfolk Street has had for residents Mountford 
the actor, Dr. Brocklesby, and Coleridge, from 1804 to 1806 ; 
and in the house which stood next the river, on the western 
side, lived William Penn. It is said that in this house, assisted 
by Algernon Sidney, he drew up the Articles of Settlement 
and Government for Pennsylvania, adding this advice to his 
children: ‘You who are likely to be concerned in the 
government of Pennsylvania and my parts of New Jersey, I 
do charge you, before the Lord God and the holy angels, 
that you be lowly, diligent and tender, fearing God, loving 
the people, and hating covetousness. Keep upon the square, 
for God sees you. Entertain no lurchers ; cherish no informers 
for gain or revenge. Use no tricks ; play no devices to support 
or cover injustice. Be upright before the Lord, and none shall 


be able to hurt or supplant.” 
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This good advice, if all Philadelphian tales be true, was 
only indifferently acted on. 

American commentators of the present day are somewhat 
irreverent about William Penn, and seem to have a higher 
estimate of his shrewdness than of his simplicity or piety. One 
of them has said that if Penn were alive to-day, he would 
probably be a king of finance. A man of peace, he believed 
in doing right by the Indians, and always did them 
right. 

When Peter the Great came to this country, it was in this 
street, and probably in this house, that he was lodged—“ In the 
house prepared for him near the water-side in Norfolk Street,” 
a writer of the time says; “the fame of King William’s great 
actions having reached the most distant nations. Inflamed 
therewith, Peter Alexowitz, the Great Czar or Emperor of 
Russia, traversed vast tracts of land and numerous regions, to 
pay his respects to His Majesty. To which end he arrived in 
this city towards the close of the year (1698), where during his 
residence his Imperial Majesty with his great retinue were 
magnificently entertained at the King’s expense.” 

Howard Street was the scene of a murder perpetrated by 
Lord Mohun and one of his bullies. He coveted the favours of 
an actress who had no fancy for him, and was being guarded to 
some extent by a fellow actor, whom the noble lord waited for 
and engaged in conversation while his companion stabbed him 
in the back. A resident of more reputable character was 
William Shippon, M.P. for Saltash, who gave vent to his 
Jacobite sympathies so far as to remark in the House of 


Commons, that ‘‘it was a great misfortune that the King 
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(George I.) was a stranger to our language and constitution.” 
For this he was arrested and sent to the Tower, where he was 
detained some time, but otherwise suffered little inconvenience. 
It needed more than an expressed opinion to bring the heads- 


man’s axe into play by that time. 

Along the eastern boundary of Somerset House is a 
winding lane, formerly ending at the river, with a landing-place 
for fish, fruit, and merchandise for Clare and Covent Garden 
markets ; the stairs are still to be seen. About half-way down 
this Strand Lane is one of the most remarkable relics of Roman 
London—a bath of clear water, 13 ft. long, 6 ft. broad, 
and 43 ft. deep. The water is supposed to come from the holy 
well of St. Clement Danes, which was at one time in repute for 
its remarkable cures. No particular chemical qualities have been 
noted in the water, and it may have been that, with a little 
faith, a dip in clean cold spring water was such an unusual 
experience in the Middle Ages that the shock had some tonic 
qualities. 

There was a second bath in the same building which was 
said to have been constructed by Elizabeth’s Essex. It is not 
easy to understand why his name was connected with it. The 
place is several hundred yards away from Essex House, and 
that nobleman does not seem a likely person to trouble much 
about such vanities. This later construction has now been 
destroyed, and part of the materials used to “ improve” (?) the 
Roman bath. The recent excavations round Clement Danes 
are said to have left the spring unaffected. 

Stow says that in his time St. Clement’s Well, north of the 


church, was “ fair” and curbed square with hard stone, always 
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kept clean for common use, and never wanted water ; while 
another writer, in 1742, says that Holywell still existed in a 
baker’s yard in the street of that name. This, being west of 
the church, could not be the same well referred to by Stow ; but 
there appears to have been several springs in the vicinity, the 
overflow from these, with other brooks and ditches to the north, 
flowed into the stream which crossed the Strand under a bridge 
here, the winding of Strand Lane still marking its old course 
down to the river. 

A hazy legend says that Guido Faux and his comrades 
took the Sacrament in a house near here before going to carry 
out the ‘Gunpowder Plot.” But now there is hardly a vestige 
of any house older than the eighteenth century in this area. 


ST. MARY-LE-STRAND 


Somerset House retains the name of the mis-called Protector. 
When he began to build a house for himself, nothing was 
allowed to stand in the way. The old church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand occupied part of the site; this was razed, and the materials 
used. An “Inn” for lawyers—Strand Inn—suffered the same 
fate; the Priory of St. John, Clerkenwell, and a church to the 
north of St. Paul’s, were pulled down to provide more materials ; 
and these not being enough, he wanted to pull down West- 
minster Abbey and St. Margaret’s. He did start on the latter, but 
the citizens assembled with arms and drove his men away. 
Their valour, and a small bribe of fourteen manors, induced him 
to desist, and he took instead the materials of a charnel-house 
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and a chapel near St. Paul’s. If these were not sufficient, it is 
quite certain that he helped himself elsewhere. 

He must have been an uneasy man to live near, and 
doubtless few of his fellow-citizens regretted the sudden ter- 
mination of his career. 

The palmy days of Somerset House began with Ann of 
Denmark, the worthy wife of a worthy spouse. This good lady 
seemed to live in a perpetual whirl of revels and masquerades ; 
it is known that {4215 was spent on these during the first six 
years of James’s reign. Inigo Jones had lodgings in Somerset 
House, and with Ben Jonson had to waste his genius in 
designing these masques which so delighted the Court and 
scandalised the citizens. 

Ben Jonson had then progressed far in the Royal favour, 
since, in the early days of the King, he, Chapman and Marston 
had written ‘‘ Eastward Hoe,” a comedy which so offended that 
monarch that the three authors speedily found themselves in 
prison threatened with the loss of their ears and noses; and 
only the influence of powerful friends saved them. 

In 1633, under Charles I., William Prynne was not so 
fortunate when he wrote a bulky tract entitled ‘‘ Histrio-Mastix,” 
an attack on all amusements—decking houses at Christmas, 
music, cards, false hair, and vanities in general ; part of which 
was construed into an attack on these masques: one chapter in 
the index being ‘‘Women actors—notorious whores.” For 
this he was brought before the Star Chamber at the instigation 
of Laud :—fined £500; expelled from Oxford and Lincoln’s 
Inn; disabled from following his profession as a lawyer; had to 


stand twice in the pillory; to lose both his ears, and be 
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imprisoned for life. He stood in the pillory, and his ears were 
cut off in Palace Yard ; yet the groans of the people and their 
evident resentment Erouahie no wisdom to Laud or his master, 
Prynne was imprisoned in Mount Orguiel Castle, Jersey, until 
1640, when thickening troubles induced Charles I. to release 
him—too late of course. The masques went on as before 
during that reign and the succeeding ones (with an interregnum 
during the Commonwealth) until so late a date as 1749, the 
days of George II., when Miss Chudleigh—who afterwards 
became Duchess of Kingston, and was tried and found guilty of 
bigamy in 1776—appeared in one of them in the somewhat 


abbreviated costume of Eve. 

Charles I. made an end of his Queen’s French household 
while they lived here. Some knowledge of the influences at 
work had made him turn them out of Whitehall, and they came 
to Somerset House, where the priests put many penances on 
the Queen. One of these was to make her walk barefoot to St. 
James’s, her spiritual adviser accompanying her lolling in a coach. 
On another occasion they made her walk to Tyburn as an act 
of devotion on some saint’s day. Charles was in the country, 
but some good friend carried the news to him; he then ‘sent 
the following letter to Buckingham, who most likely was his 
informant :— 


‘“‘ Srerniz,—I have received your letter by Dic Graeme ; 
this is my answer :— 

“I command you to send all the French away to-morrow 
out of the Towne. If you can, by faire means (but strike 


not long in disputing), otherwise force them away, dryving them. 
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away lyke so manie Wyld beasts, untill ye have shipped them, 
and so the Devill go with them. 

“Let me hear no answer but of the performance of my 
command. So I rest, your faithful, constant, loving friend, 


“ OAKING, “© CHARLES. 
the 7th of August 1626.” 


The orders were full enough, and doubtless Buckingham under- 
took the task with relish. 

When he went to perform the eviction, ‘‘the French wailed 
and howled lamentably,” while the Queen broke the glass of the 
window with her fists; but the orders were carried out, and the 
Queen with the rest of her household soon settled down. 

The body of Oliver Cromwell lay at Somerset House 
in state from the 1st to the 23rd November, he having died 
on the 3rd September. It was resolved that the obsequies 
should exceed in magnificence those of any former sovereign, 
and they were conducted with the ceremonies observed at 
the interment of Philip II. of Spain. 

The spectators passed through three rooms hung with 
black cloth to the funeral chamber, where, surrounded with 
lights, was seen an efigy of Cromwell in wax, clothed in royal 
robes and lying on a bed of state, which was supposed to cover 
the coffin. On each side lay different parts of his armour. 
In one hand was placed the sceptre, in the other the globe ; 
behind the head an imperial crown rested on a cushion in a 
chair of state. 

In defiance of every precaution it became necessary to 
bury the body before the appointed day, and the coffin was 


secretly deposited at night in a vault at the west end of the 
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middle aisle of Westminster Abbey, under a gorgeous cenotaph 
recently erected. 

The effigy was now removed to a more spacious chamber ; 
it rose from a recumbent to an erect position, and stood 
with the emblems of royalty in its hands and the crown 
on its head. This was exhibited for eight weeks. On the 
appointed day there were rumours of an intended explosion, 
and the streets were lined with soldiers ; but nothing happened, 
and the efigy with due solemnity was placed in the cenotaph 
mentioned. The cost for black cloth alone on this occasion 
was £6929, 6s. 5d. 

““The populace were provoked by the extraordinary 
ceremonies observed, and threw dirt on his escutcheon on 


the great gate of Somerset House at night.” 

The body of General Monk, one of the chief movers 
in the Restoration, received even greater honours. By the 
King’s command, it lay there for many weeks in royal state. 
He died on the 4th January 1670, and was buried on 
the 30th April. 

The funeral was conducted with greater pomp than had 
ever before been conferred on a subject. He was buried in 
Henry VII. chapel with every honour short of royalty. 

Charles II. was not hasty in rewarding services, but General 
Monk had his fair share. Inigo Jones died here on the 21st 
July 1651, but he being only a man of genius, and the King 
somewhat busy with his own troubles, was buried in the 
ordinary way. 

The Restoration brought much gaiety to the house again, 
and there are many descriptions of the life led by Charles II. 
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and his nymphs. One of these, who for a little while was first 
in the fancy of Pepys—Frances Stewart (the lady who figured as 
Britannia for nearly two centuries on our copper coins), was 
so shy, for a time, of royal favours that she eloped from here 
one stormy night and made her way by boat to the “ Bear, 
at the Bridge Foot,” a tavern at the southern end of London 
Bridge, where she met her gallant and fled to the country, 
but she soon returned. It was not a very reputable tavern 
by all accounts, though much frequented by the “‘ quality,” who 
in their drinking there had one curious custom which is 
mentioned by Wycherley, but can hardly be quoted here. 

No part of old Somerset House remains now. The present 
building was commenced in 1775, after designs by Sir 
William Chambers, and finished fifty years later. It has done 
with ‘‘cakes and ale,” and now leads a sober and_ possibly 
an industrious life. 

The present church of St. Mary-le-Strand was begun 
in 1713, and completed four years later. It was the first of 
fifty new churches ordered to be built by Queen Anne. 

Gibbs was the architect, and the tower is not part of 
the original design. That was to have been a column with 
a statue of the Queen; but she dying before the scheme 
was carried out, the idea was abandoned, and this tower built 
instead. 

It occupies the site of the Strand Maypole, which was 
removed during the Commonwealth, as ‘“‘a last remnant of the 
vile heathenism, an idol of the people.” After the Restoration 
it was again erected, by seamen supervised by the Duke of 


York, np landsmen being able to erect a pole 130 feet high. 
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A contemporary account says: “As it rose the little children 
did much rejoice, and ancient people did clap their hands, 
saying, Golden days begin to appear.” In 1713, as Queen 
Anne passed in procession to take part in the thanksgiving 
service at St. Paul’s for the ‘peace of Utrecht,” 4000 school 
children sang a hymn of praise. 

It is somewhat difficult for us to understand the mental 
attitude of the rulers of England at this time, which enabled 
them in sober good faith to ask the Divine blessing on a 
treaty which, among other things, conferred upon this country 
the monopoly of the slave trade. Since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth we had imported slaves into our American and West 
Indian colonies; under this treaty a Company was formed, 
which engaged to furnish Spanish America with 144,000 negro 
slaves during the next thirty-three years. Queen Anne owned 
one-fourth of the shares, the King of Spain one-fourth ; the rest 
were held by members of the public. The Company was the 
slave-dealer of the world, and put down any attempt at poaching 
with a ruthless hand. But the people had grown away from 
Maypoles, and it was finally removed in 1717 to Wanstead House. 

Stow says that previous to the Maypole, there formerly 
stood a stone cross, at which the justices itinerants sat periodi- 
cally to dispense justice without London. 

A narrow alley opposite the church tower leading up 
to Drury Lane was Maypole Alley, sometimes, incorrectly, 
described as the birthplace of Nell Gwyn. It was the birth- 
place of another lady known to posterity as ‘‘ Nan Clarges,” 
whose father had his house and forge in the east corner, facing 
Somerset House. 
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Aubrey mentions it as still of that trade, and Brayley in 
1828 describes it as still standing, ‘whitened over, and now 
a butcher’s shop.” 

It is quite possible that this was the same forge erected by 
Walter le Brun, a farrier, on the piece of ground granted to 
him by Henry III. in 1235, for which a quit-rent of “six horse- 
shoes, with the nails thereunto belonging,” is annually paid now 
by the city authorities. In those days, and for centuries after- 
wards, farriers’ forges were not thickly spread over the land, and 
a king’s grant would convey something of a monopoly. The 
many horses entering and leaving the city by Temple Bar would 
provide plenty of trade ; it was a desirable situation, and likely 
to remain in existence until railways superseded the road traffic. 

The identity of the piece of ground appears to have been 
forgotten, and the same horse-shoes and nails have been tendered 
for several centuries, these being received by the King’s Remem- 
brancer and handed back again. This seems a wise proceeding, 
as a large accumulation of horse-shoes would be somewhat 
embarrassing for the Treasury. 

It was certainly here that Nell Gwyn lodged when Pepys 
made this entry in his diary: ‘‘ May 1st, 1667. To Westminster, 
on the way meeting many milkmaids with garlands on their 
pails, dancing with a fiddler before them, and saw pretty Nelly 
standing at her lodging-house door in Drury Lane in her smock, 
sleeves, and bodice, looking at them; she seemed a mighty pretty 
creature.” 

There are still milkmaids in some districts of London, but 
strenuous labour no longer leaves them time to decorate either 


their pails or persons, nor dance in the streets even on May-day. 
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Archer, in 1851, shows all the eastern side of Drury 
Court, as it came to be named later; with timber houses 
similar to one house which remained to the end. 

At the top of the alley on the west side was a picturesque 
group of houses, including the ‘“‘Cock and Pie” tavern, but 
these were pulled down some twenty-five years ago. 


DRURY LANE AND GREAT QUEEN STREET 


In the opposite corner, where Drury Lane merged into 
Wych Street, stood the house which gave its name to the lane. 
This was built by Sir Roger Drury in 1495. In the Essex 
troubles this house was the centre of the conspiracy; many of 
the meetings plotting to put James I. on the throne were held 
here. The Earl of Essex and Sir Robert Drury were both 
friends of John Donne the poet, and the latter, about 1611, gave 
him a house next his own in Drury Lane rent free, for several 
years, before he took holy orders at the persuasion of James I. 
Donne was exceedingly popular, and many advowsons were 
offered to him, but these being in the country were not to his 
taste, and he became lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn for two years, 
when he went to Germany with the Earl of Doncaster for 
a time. Returning, he resumed his lectureship, and remained 
there until he was made Dean of St. Paul’s by the King. 

At a later time Lord Craven had a house near there, with 
gardens beloved of John Evelyn, running alongside the lane. 
With Lord Craven resided the Queen of Bohemia, Elizabeth, the 
widowed daughter of James I. Rumour said that they were 


married, but it may have only been chivalrous devotion ; at any 
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rate they remained together until her death in 1661. The lady 
is described as much beloved by the people for her goodness 
and charity. 

Lord Craven and General Monk were of the few well-to-do 
people who remained in London all through the plague : a man 
of generous and impulsive temperament. Pepys describes him 
drilling soldiers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ‘ giving orders, and 
riding up and down like a madman.” 

During the plague he first hired, and then purchased, a field 
on which “‘pest-houses” were built to segregate those afflicted, 
and a burial-ground was made in the same field. In 1687 he 
gave all this in trust for the poor of St. Clement Danes, 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, St. James’s, Westminster, and St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden; to be used if the plague reappeared. The 
ground remained open until 1743, when the district becoming 
populous, an Act of Parliament was obtained discharging the 
field and transferring the site of the pest-houses to where is now 
Craven Hill, Bayswater. 

Golden Square, Carnaby Market, and the streets adjoining, 
were built on the original field. 

When Craven House was pulled down, Craven buildings 
were erected, and later, the Olympic Theatre ; but a part of the 
house became a tavern, which stood until Astley built the theatre. 

In No. 17 of these buildings, Dr. Arne lived for a time, 
and there he composed the beautiful music for Milton’s ‘‘Comus.” 
Other occupants were Hayman the painter; Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and Mrs. Pritchard the actresses. 

A little higher up, the end of Russell Street, was the scene 


of the attempted abduction by Lord Mohun, which led to the 
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murder of Mr. Mountford. The reputation of Drury Lane never 
seems to have been very good; in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries it was notorious. On either side was a maze of alleys 
and courts, unsavoury and insanitary, requiring considerable local 
knowledge and courage to explore in daylight. Many of the 
inhabitants were hard-working folks employed at Covent Garden 
Market, and the children, from many of them being employed 
in pantomime at various theatres, were often marvels at dancing ; 
but a large proportion of the inhabitants regarded the world 
as ‘* Pistol” did, and were decidedly averse to strangers or 
investigation of any sort. 

The Middlesex Music Hall, one of the oldest of these 
places in London, survived until the end of rg0g. As they all 
were, in former days it was part of a tavern. Amongst its 
patrons to the end it was always spoken of as the “ Mogul,” this 
being the name of the tavern; the name being adopted about 
1803, when Lord Lake took Delhi by storm and dethroned the 
last ruler of the Mogul empire. The wonderful stories of loot at 
that time were further impressed on the public mind by the siege 
of the same city more than fifty years later, during the Indian 
Mutiny. It was the oldest surviving specimen of these houses of 
entertainment. So many of the leading performers on the music 
hall stage had been associated with the place in their earlier 
years, that the idea came to be accepted amongst Londoners, if 
a performer had not graduated on this stage they were of little 
consequence, the audience there being credited with an almost 
superhuman perspicacity in discerning “talent,” as it is fondly 
called. To an outsider, the audience was often more interesting 


than the performers. 
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A turning towards the east is Great Queen Street, for 
a considerable time the most fashionable street in London ; and 
so many famous people have been residents that we are grateful 
for the winnowing influences of time somewhat reducing the 
number to be noticed. 

Before dealing with that street, however, it may be well 
to note one or two places of interest which stood between 
it and Clare Market. 

Some of the land was in the possession of a family still 
in existence—the Welds of Lulworth, Dorset—in 1651. Wild 
Street and Little Wild Street are corruptions of their name. 
The modern attribution to Jonathan Wild is wrong. He was 
not born until thirty years after the street was built and named. 

In the corner of Wild Street and Great Queen Street there 
stood a house associated with two brothers, both famous in 
widely different ways—Lord Herbert of Cherbury and his 
brother George. While he lived here Lord Herbert was the 
friend of Bacon, Ben Jonson, Thomas Hobbes, and all the 
learned men of his time. Quixotic and self-opinionated in 
temper, he had a cordial dislike for Sir Thomas More. Dis- 
believing in divine revelation, he claimed to have had a special 


revelation from God in answer to his prayer, telling him to 
publish his book ‘De Veritate,” a treatise on truth, as dis- 
tinguished from revelation, from probability, from possibility, 
and from falsehood. He was a picturesque figure, but it is 
not easy for us to believe that he made a habit of telling 
the truth. 

His younger and better-known brother, George Herbert, 


to whom the prefix “saintly” is usually given, also had some 
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peculiarities, which had he lived in the present day would 
certainly have brought him a harvest of trouble. 

While King James I. lived, he was a gallant at Court, 
but the death of the King destroyed his influence, and he 
entered into holy orders. After a time he was made Rector 
of Bemerton, and before proceeding there, in three days he 
wooed, won, and married a lady whom he had never seen 
before. He changed his sword and silken clothes (his 
wedding garments) into a canonical habit, and returned so 
habited with his friend Mr. Woodnot ; and immediately after 
he had seen and saluted his wife, he said to her : “‘ You are now 
a minister’s wife, and must now so far forget your father’s house 
as not to claim precedence of any of your parishioners, for you 
are to know that a priest’s wife can challenge no precedence or 
place, but that she can purchase by her obliging humility, and 
I am sure places so purchased do best become them ; and, let 
me tell you, I am so good a herald as to assure you that this 
is truth.” And Walton adds: ‘‘She was so meek a wife as to 
assure him it was no vexing news to her, and that he should 
see her observe it with a cheerful willingness.” Considering 
the peaceful times that followed for George Herbert, it must be 
supposed that the lady succeeded in carrying out her promise. 

In 1688, a portion of the land was leased to Robert 
Gifford, who may have been an ancestor of Andrew Gifford, 
pastor of Wild Street chapel forty-five years later. This 
chapel has now been destroyed. The pavement on the west 
of Kingsway, some forty yards north-west from the Sardinian 
chapel, covers its site. 

It was a building with considerable history, differing in the 
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squalid surroundings of its last years from the days when it 
was so largely attended by the fashionable people, that galleries 
had to be erected for the accommodation of their servants in 
livery. In the vaults were buried some six hundred of those 
who were persons of “quality” in Georgian days. The chapel 
ranked in the dissenting world with Spa Fields or Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle—something of holy ground ; and it was the desire 
of many prominent dissenters to be buried there. In other 
respects the place had distinguished memories. Joseph Stennett, 
whose wit helped in the downfall of James II., preached his last 
sermon there. His wife was a Huguenot refugee, and several of 
his relations were prominent as seventh day Baptists. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century the pastor was 
Andrew Gifford, a scholar of good standing and Librarian at 
the British Museum ; he was also chaplain to Sir Richard Ellys. 
An authority on numismatics, his collection of coins was 
purchased for the nation by George II. Owing to some 
difficulties he retired from this chapel, and founded the one in 
Eagle Street, which was pulled down in recent years to widen 
the street and provide a site for the new Baptist Church House 
in Southampton Row. 

One of the celebrations at the Wild Street chapel was an 
annual sermon in memory of the great storm of November 1703. 
This originated with Joseph Taylor, one of the congregation, 
who sought to remember his own merciful preservation during 
the tempest. This sermon was kept up for over two hundred 
years, and was annually printed and circulated until 1824. 

The storm itself was worth remembering. It demolished 


two thousand stacks of chimneys in London, drove a number of 
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ships ashore and down the river, sank five hundred wherries, 
killed the Bishop of Bath and Wells and his wife, and 170 
persons of lesser note by the falling of buildings. Thousands 
of persons were drowned by the overflowing of the Thames 
and Severn; it also destroyed Eddystone Lighthouse and its 
architect, Winstanley. 

Events like these lend themselves to picturesque preaching, 
and it was fully taken advantage of. Another more recent 
ceremony was the so-called ‘‘ thieves’ supper,” supplied annually 
by some charitable persons to the denizens of the surrounding 
courts and alleys ; even if all had to be convicted thieves, there 
would be no lack of guests. I soon found that the children 
who swarmed round me were adepts at removing any articles 
from outside pockets, and remarking on it to an ancient on 
crutches, who also kept me company, he replied admiringly, 
*« Ah, guv’nor, some o’ them are smart nibs, but they don’t get 
no chanst nowadays. Lord! now when I were a young feller, 
many’s a quid I’ve picked up on this street. Bless yer, we shook 
"em out o’ toffs ”»—apologetically—‘ we didn’t do them no 
harm, only stood ’em on their ’eads, and took what dropped 


99 


out.” To the old man’s mind it was a charming recollection of 
vanished enterprise. 

After Benjamin Franklin left Bartholomew Close he 
worked in Watt’s printing-office in Little Wild Street, where he 
endeavoured to improve the habits of his fellow-workmen in 
respect of sobriety and industry—striving to induce them to 
prefer water, or warm gruel with butter, nutmeg and toast in 
place of beer, bread and cheese for breakfast, but with no great 
success. He lodged at a grocer’s shop in Duke Street, 
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‘opposite to the Romish chapel,” kept by a widow lady and 
her daughter, and found them interesting folks. Many years 
afterwards when he returned to England he searched about, 
until he found the old press at which he had toiled, and stood 
“treat” for the men working in the room, without reference to 


any temperance question. 

Franklin was the youngest son of the youngest son through 
five generations of blacksmiths at Ecton, Northamptonshire ; his 
father being the first to break away from the family traditions, 
to follow the calling of a dyer at Banbury. Carlyle says, ‘‘ He 
is one of the demigods ; and many millions of American people 
believe him to be the greatest man born of English stock ”— 
and they have many reasons for thinking so. ‘‘’To whatever 
department of science he turned, he brought to bear the same 
extraordinary acuteness of observation, the same _ brilliantly 
deductive imagination, the same common sense—in printing ; 
in diplomacy ; in politics ; house warming ; smoke consuming ; 
water-tight compartments in ships; newspaper advertising and 
electricity: whatever he took up he illuminated. He established 
the first public library in America; the first hospital, the first 
academy (now the University of Pennsylvania); he laid down 
the lines of the postal system, gave Philadelphia its fire 
department ; paved and lighted the streets; all while he was 
a printer in no large way of business.” During the embittered 
period of our war with America, he issued orders to the 
American cruisers, that “in whatsoever part of the seas they 
might meet the great discoverer Captain Cook, they were to 
forget the temporary quarrel in which they were engaged, and 


not merely suffer him to pass unmolested, but offer him every 
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aid and service in their power; since it would ill become 
Americans to lift their hands against one who has earned the 
reverence and gratitude of all mankind.” 

The chapel of SS. Anselm and Cecilia was really a part 
of No. 54 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for many years the residence of 
the Sardinian ambassador. 

Since the Reformation it was the oldest Catholic place of 
worship in London. Originally designed by Inigo Jones as a 
private chapel for the Embassy, the interior was more striking 
than the outside. It had oak panelled galleries round three 
sides ; the high altar was adorned by “‘ The taking down of the 
Cross,” by Benjamin West, with pictures of the Patron Saints 
on either side. The altar with its elaborate accessories was 
presented by the King of Sardinia in 1648, when the chapel was 
first opened ; the gorgeous vestments were also given by him. 

During nearly three centuries the chapel had its share in all 
the stress of the times, and survived until November 1909, when 
municipal improvements caused the removal of the building and 
the street in which it stood. 

One Sunday in November 1707, the chapel had an echo of 
that savage religious persecution which had smouldered in the 
Cevennes for five hundred years, breaking out occasionally into fire 
and desolation, and which was still to last for many years. Some 
of these persecuted “ Camisards,” as they were called from their 
peasant’s smock, had escaped to England, and one of them, 
a woman, still half crazed by her sufferings, found here her old 
enemies worshipping in peace. She rushed into the chapel, and 
stripping herself entirely naked, made her way to the high altar, 


where she denounced and harangued the astonished congregation, 
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who were so confounded that a quarter of an hour elapsed before 
they had the courage to seize, wrap some ecclesiastical vestments 
around, and remove her. This stripping of clothes preparatory 
to delivering themselves on some burning topic was, and is, 
a curious feature of religious fanaticism. In recent years there 
have been instances, explainable usually as religious quackery, 
but in far-off days people’s minds were so wrought up on these 
questions by suffering and persecution, that these manifestations 
may have been partly hysterical and partly founded on the literal 
interpretation of some obscure text. 

On the 2nd June 1780, a section of the supporters of 
Lord George Gordon did considerable damage to the place ; 
one man named Simpson was brought to trial, but acquitted. 
In the evidence given at the trial it appears ‘“‘that the chapel was 
enlarged in 1763. In the riots the north wall was injured, six 
pillars burnt, and part of the floor,” The chapel was repaired 
and enlarged soon afterwards, by adding the site of the ambas- 
sador’s stables, on the west. It is probable that the place came 
into semi-public use gradually after the terrible accident in 
October 1623, at Blackfriars, known as the Black Vespers, when 
nearly a hundred persons were killed by the collapse of the floor 
while celebrating Mass in the house of the French ambassador. 

Many famous singers have taken part in the service here ; 
and for some years, until removed to the new cathedral at 
Westminster, this was the scene of the “Red Mass,” a special 
service held annually at the reopening of the Law Courts, in 
October. The registers are practically intact for the whole 
period during which the chapel existed. These record the 


baptism of Joseph Nollekins the sculptor, on August 11, 1737, 
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and the marriage of Fanny Burney to General D’Arblay on 
August 1, 1793. Before its final demolition a new Sardinian 
chapel had been built nearer Holborn ; more ornate by far than 
its predecessor, perhaps its days will be more peaceful. It is 
to be hoped that some of the internal fittings of the old build- 
ing have found a place in the new one, otherwise its only his- 
toric interest will be in the proximity of the site to the “Ship” 
tavern, previously noticed, and the old Roman Catholic school. 
The removal of the Sardinian chapel makes the chapel ot 
the Bavarian Embassy in Warwick Street, near Regent Street, 
the oldest existing Roman Catholic chapel in London now. 

In Wild Court, which was almost behind the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, the Spanish ambassador had a fine house which 
suffered a good deal in the riots at the conclusion of the reign 
of James II. 

When the news of the King’s flight became known, 
thirty peers joined the Lord Mayor and Aldermen at the Guild- 
hall and formed themselves into a Supreme Council, taking over 
the Tower and issuing orders for the preservation of naval and 
military discipline, but the dense London mobs were not so 
easily managed. Large bodies of men collected, and under 
pretence of searching for arms, burst into the houses, destroying 
them and carrying all the valuables away. Catholic chapels 
were destroyed, the office of the King’s printer burned, 
and the ambassadors of several Catholic powers threatened. 
The Spanish ambassador was popular, and trusting to that, 
the plate of the Chapel Royal and the valuables of many 
Catholic families were lodged in his care. This becoming known 


proved too much for the cupidity of the mob to resist, and 
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they forced his doors, rifled the house, and burnt his library and 


manuscripts. Protection and guards of soldiers were provided 
for him and other ambassadors when it was too late. 

The making of Kingsway and other new streets has 
ravaged this part of London like an earthquake, sweeping away 
many filthy courts, and also not a little that was of great 


interest. The part nearest Holborn has swallowed up Little 
Queen Street, where the tragedy in the lives of Charles and 
Mary Lamb took place. 

This was on September 23, 1796, in No. 7. Charles had 
during the previous year been confined in an asylum for 
six weeks, and on this date Mary, in a sudden paroxysm of 
insanity, stabbed her mother to death. Mary was placed in 
a private asylum at Islington, and though reason was restored, 
she remained in confinement until after her father died, when 
Charles entered into a solemn engagement to take care of 
her during his life, and she was released. The modern church 
of Holy Trinity, which looked so ancient alongside the Holborn 
Restaurant, was built on the site of Nos. 6, 7, and 8, some fifty 
years ago, but being injured during the recent alterations has 
been pulled down, and is now being rebuilt. Behind this and 
the restaurant mentioned was an old burying-ground ; a part of 
it has been built on, but a portion of it still remains. This was 
the place described as ‘*T’om-all-alone’s” in ‘ Bleak House.” 
Although commonly identified with the ground in Portugal 
Street, or with the space near Crown Court, Drury Lane, both 
these places are too far away from where “Joe” slept, outside 
the house occupied by the Society for the Promotion of 


Christian Knowledge. This Society at the period of the novel 
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occupied the building now called ‘“‘ Newcastle House,” not a 
hundred yards distant. 

In Great Queen Street the Wesleyan chapel, shown in the 
drawing, has been closed by order of the County Council ; 
it is associated with some of the greatest preachers of that body 
and the West London Mission. It is proposed to erect a new 
hall on the present site. 

The Freemasons’ Tavern is one of the best-known houses in 
London. The present building is quite modern. The Annual 
Repister of 1776, May 23, says: “The new hall, called the 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, was dedicated with great 
solemnity, great numbers of strangers being present, particularly 
ladies, who were treated with great politeness!” 

Dr. Dodd preached the sermon on the occasion. ‘This is 
the same gentleman who preached his own funeral sermon in 
Newgate before being hanged at Tyburn; he was something 
of a fashionable preacher, and in request for functions of this 
sort. This first hall, built from designs by Thomas Sanby, 
R.A., at a cost of £5000, raised by tontine (a form of annuity 
increasing to the survivors), was rebuilt ten years later. 

Public halls were then, and for long after, very scarce in 
London, and this was used for gatherings of every description 
besides those associated with Freemasonry. 

The Geological Society of London was founded at a 
meeting held here in 1807. In 1824 a meeting was held for 
the purpose of raising a memorial to James Watt, and it was at 
a meeting of the “ Anti-Slavery Society,” held here in the same 
year, that young Macaulay spoke, with what was described 


by the Edinburgh Review as ‘a display of eloquence so 
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signal for rare and matured excellence, that the most practised 
orator may well admire how it should come from one who for 
the first time addressed a public meeting.” (Macaulay’s father 
was one of the pioneers of this movement.) The place was 
rebuilt again some thirty years ago, but lately had fallen on evil 
days, and it was marked for demolition, but recently it was 
taken over by the Freemasons, and after some alterations will 
probably see many more dinners and dances. 

The next two houses, Nos. 55 and 56, were built by Inigo 
Jones. These were the only houses designed by him here; the 
north side of the street was not built till a hundred years later, 
and the houses on the south side commanded a view over 
Holborn Fields. The fashionable period of the street lasted from 
1630 to near the end of the eighteenth century. 

In No. 55 lived James Hoole, a dramatist of his day, and 
with him in the same house lived Hudson, a fashionable portrait- 
painter, with well-developed commercial instincts, who carried 
on a kind of portrait factory, assisted by various young men 
cleverer than himself, who painted hands, feet, draperies, and 
backgrounds, and corrected their employer’s drawing. Joshua 
Reynolds was one of these, arriving from Plymouth one 
hundred and sixty-six yearsago. After a time Hudson became 
jealous of his assistant ; they quarrelled and parted. Another 
assistant for some time was Cosway the miniaturist. Worledge 
the engraver lived in one of the houses. In 1773, Mrs. 
Robinson, a flame of George IV. when Prince of Wales, better 
known as “ Perdita,” was a tenant ; and Sheridan probably wrote 
the “School for Scandal” during his residence in the house. 


Most of the London life of James Boswell was spent here ; 
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this is recorded by a tablet. Though his name is entirely 
linked with that of Dr. Johnson, it is generally forgotten that 
the whole of the time spent by him in the doctor’s company 
would barely amount to nine months, a large part of that being 
the time when he accompanied him in his tour to the Hebrides 
ie 1773. 

Other inhabitants of the street were Lord Bristol; the Earl 
of Lauderdale ; the Earl of Sandwich (Pepys’ patron); John 
Evelyn ; Waller the poet; Lord Conway; the Earl of Roch- 
ford ; Lady Dinely Goodyear ; Sir Godfrey Kneller ; Basire the 
engraver (the master of William Blake); Fuseli; Richard 
Wilson the painter. Lord Herbert of Cherbury died here ; 
Mrs. Kitty Clive ; Sir Thomas Fairfax, in 1648. Sir Heneage 
Finch, Lord Chancellor, who was afterwards made Earl of 
Nottingham (the original owner of Kensington Palace), had an 
unpleasant experience while residing in the street. The mace and 
his purse were stolen from his house. The thieves were cool 
enough about it, making a mock procession across Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; one with the mace on his shoulder, another following, 
and carrying the purse displayed. One of them was captured 
afterwards and hanged at Tyburn. Sir Martin Ffoulkes the 
antiquary was born here in 1690. At Paulet House the Marquis 
of Winchester lived, after the disposal of their house and part of 
Austin Friars. Dr. Radcliffe was another resident; this physician 
cultivated plainness of speech to an extent that approached 
brutality, and his success is a testimony of the lack of skill and 
knowledge prevailing in the medical profession at the time. 
When shown the other doctors’ prescriptions for Queen Mary, 
in 1694, and before seeing the patient, he said she would die. 
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He swore at Princess Anne, and told her she ailed of nothing but 
“vapours.” He aroused the resentment of the populace owing 
to his non-attendance on Queen Anne; which was excusable, 
owing to his own illness from gout ; and had to leave London, 
dying soon afterwards at Carshalton in Surrey. The Radcliffe 
library at Oxford was founded by him. In No. 52 lived for 
many years, and died, Sir Robert Strange the engraver, usually 


2) 


called a “‘Jacobite”; but his ardour for that cause was never 
very strong, and his attachment hardly of his own seeking. 
The most striking incident of his career as a follower of 
Prince Charles was of a comic nature. Born at Pomona in 
Orkney, he was probably of Dutch or German extraction ; after 
some study of law in Edinburgh, he was apprenticed to Cooper 
the engraver. In 1745 he deserted art for arms, merely because 
his sweetheart, Isabella Lumsden, who had Jacobite leanings, 
would have nothing to say to him unless he adopted the cause. 
His only recorded exploit was after the collapse of the rebellion. 
When hiding in his sweetheart’s house, the soldiers arrived 
searching for rebels, and the lady concealed him under her 
ample petticoats. 

They were afterwards married, and he studied in Paris. 
Settling in London in 1751, he speedily rose to the front 
rank, and after a life of honourable and successful industry 
he died in Great Queen Street in 1792, leaving a handsome for- 
tune. Knighted in 1787, he was a member of all the foreign 
academies, and is still ranked at the head of British engravers. 

In the same house lived John Opie, R.A., come into his 
kingdom, and his popularity so great that the street was 


sometimes blocked by the carriages of his sitters. 
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But in a little while the fashionable world moved westward 
once more, and the glories of Great Queen Street were of the 
past. By 1828, it is reckoned worthy of notice that Mary 
Russell Mitford was living in Boswell’s house. The fine old 
houses became the dwellings of tradespeople, and continued 
so until recent years, when the residential character of the 
street began to depart. 

In the Coachmakers’ Hall in this street was held that 
meeting of the Protestant Association which led a few days 
later to what is known as the Gordon Riots, The measure 
of emancipation which was proposed for Roman Catholics 
was not much from our point of view, merely liberty to 
worship in their own way. 

In 1778 a Bill had been passed for the relief of Roman 
Catholics from certain pains and disabilities. The Protestant 
Association was formed to procure its repeal, and in June 1780, 
Lord George Gordon headed a mob of 100,000 persons to 
Westminster to present the petition. 

The riots which ensued lasted for several days. Gordon 
when arrested was tried for treason, but acquitted. In 1786, 
for refusing to plead as a witness in a court of law, he was 
excommunicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In the 
following year he was convicted for a libel on Marie Antoinette, 
and fled to Holland, but was sent back and apprehended at 
Birmingham. Committed to Newgate, he died there in 1793, 
having been for some time a converted Jew. 

This strange man was the third son of the Duke of Gordon. 
He entered the navy, but quitted it during the American War, 
ostensibly because he did not obtain the promotion he desired. 
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He sat as M.P. for Ludgershall. In the House of Commons 
he was reckoned a clever but eccentric man. There can be no 
doubt of the mischievous effect of his leadership on the mob. 

Almost at the upper end of Drury Lane is the ‘‘ White 
Hart,” of which Mr. Gordon in his interesting book on 
‘Kingsway and Aldwych” says: “‘A very old inn has been 
there for centuries. In Parton’s ‘St. Giles” is quoted a deed 
by which the hospital of St. Giles makes an exchange of its 
estates with Henry VIII. This was the estate called Aldwych, 
one messuage called the ‘ White Hart,’ and 18 acres of pasture 
to the same messuage belonging.” 

When the Great Plague of London broke out in 1665, it was 
first discovered by the serving-man at the ‘‘ White Hart.” Two 
Frenchmen, who had just arrived with goods from Holland, went 
to the inn to procure some brandy. Their faces were distorted 


with pain, and probably having some knowledge of the symptoms 
of plague, the alarmed serving-man called his master’s attention 
to the customers, but too late. The house was infected, and from 
this nucleus the scourge spread over London and England. 

‘In May 1665 broke out (forty years from the last 
pestilence) one of the most terrible plagues that ever infested 
this city ; the week it was discovered nine persons died. As it 
increased it put the nobility and gentry on the wing of safety, 
all being instantly in an amazing hurry, and the city emptied 
itself into the country. The streets and roads were excessively 
crowded with travellers and passengers ; but in July, the deaths 
increasing to 2010, all houses were shut up, the streets 
deserted, and scarce anything to be seen therein but grass 


growing and innumerable fires for purifying the air. The city 
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was forsaken by the parish clergy, and the people crowded into 
eternity bewailing the want of spiritual assistance. Certain 
Nonconformist ministers, considering their obligation to God, 
repaired to the deserted church pulpits, whither the people 
without distinction joyfully resorted, the crowds so great that 
the ministers had sometimes to clamber over the pews to reach 
the pulpit.” 

It is hardly possible to learn now whether these statements 
are correct. If the clergy fled, the clerks seem to have had more 
courage, and the registers of many churches were kept with 
reasonable care, considering the circumstances ; and certainly 
the gathering together of multitudes of people, some of whom 
were sure to be suffering from a highly infectious and con- 
tagious malady, was most unwise, however charitable. The 
deaths amounted to about 69,000 persons; the calculations 
being, of course, only approximate. The same writer resumes : 
‘“< Afterwards came the fire, a blessing in disguise. Owing to 
the wooden houses and narrow lanes, the city had not been clear 
of plague for twenty-five years, and only clear from contagion 
for three years in seventy; but since the enlargement of the 
streets and modern way of building, there is such a free circu- 
lation of sweet air through the streets, that offensive vapours are 
expelled and the city freed from pestilential symptoms for these 
sixty years (succeeding the fire); it may justly be averred that 
there is no place in the kingdom where the inhabitants enjoy a 
better state of health or live to a greater age.” 

When Maitland with his knowledge and judgment could 
write like this about the streets, courts, and alleys that were 


built after the fire, it is impossible for us to realise in any way 
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what were the previous conditions. A few of the passages near 
Cloth Fair may give us a faint idea of the conditions all over the 
city and suburbs. The population was packed into narrow space, 
and plague, sweating sickness, and various malignant fevers 
always smouldered ; but until the victims began to be numbered 
in thousands, they caused little uneasiness. The water-supplies 
were inefficient and highly polluted, drainage hardly existed, 
and the population were simply being choked by their own 
sewage ; a rain-storm cleared the gutters and channels into the 
river, where at London Bridge the Dutchmen’s water wheels 
solemnly pumped the diluted essence back into the water-pipes 
for a domestic supply. It is not so surprising that people died 
in ten, twenty, and thirty thousands, from time to time, as 


that anybody was left alive. I am not aware if the idea has 
ever been considered, but this appears to be a possible explana- 
tion for the decay and desolation which overtook various great 
cities in Asia and Africa in the dim centuries long ages ago. 
After the great plague had passed away, the ‘‘ White Hart” 
still remained a coaching inn, besides being the headquarters 
of some of the carriers to the western counties. In a letter 
written in December 1676 to Viscount Hatton, at Kirby in 
Nottinghamshire, his brother relates his adventures, when he 
had to rise at 3.30 a.m. and go to a French lady staying at 
the ‘“ White Hart,” to inform her that it was absolutely 
necessary for her to start that morning for Kirby, “for if it 
should thaw, perhaps the coach might not be able to pass 
for a week or ten days.” He lost his way in the fog, and 
had to rouse the people in a house over against Drury House, 


where dwelt Lord Craven, to inquire the way. 
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The “White Hart” as it exists has been slightly altered 
in its descent from a wayside inn, and shorn of its yard and 
stables ; but the house itself is old enough to have seen the 
beginning and end of the plague. 

Adjoining it on the south-east was the “Coal Yard,” the 
place where Nell Gwyn first made her entry into this world, 
which, on the whole, treated her very well, and left her a large 
place in the affections of the English people. 


Siete eo IN LH. FIELDS 


Broad Street, at the upper end of Drury Lane, was 
formerly the main road to the west before the present New 
Oxford Street was made in the nineteenth century. At the 
western end stands St. Giles in the Fields, a comparatively 
modern church, surrounded by its little graveyard, the trees pro- 
viding a pleasant patch of verdure where it is much required. 
Originally founded as a leper hospital by Matilda, wife of 
Henry I. and daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland. The 
little old church was taken down in 1623 and rebuilt, but as 
the ground near by came to rise 8 feet above the floor (from 
interments), it was again taken down and rebuilt in 1734. 
The hospital stood at the west end of the church, where Lloyd’s 
Court now is. 

On the removal of the gallows from Smithfield in 1413, 
this essential part of the machinery of old government was 
erected at the north end of the garden wall of the hospital 
opposite the village “pound,” where in later days the Crown 
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tavern was situated between the ends of St. Giles, High Street, 
and Hog Lane (Hog Lane became Crown Street, and is now 
Charing Cross Road), It was the custom at one tavern here 
to present a great bowl of ale to all prisoners on their way 
to the gallows, the last refreshment they would receive in this 
world. “In 1417 Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, con- 
demned for heresy and treason, was drawn unto St. Giles’ Field, 
where he was hanged upon a new pair of gallows in chains, and 
afterwards consumed by fire. His offence was neither grievous 
nor heinous, but he was a favourer of Wycliffe’s doctryne, and 
somewhat against the clergy.” This is Grafton’s account. 
Wycliffe had died worn out in 1384, but despite the 


ferocity of the measures adopted, Lollardism was not easily 


suppressed. Twenty years afterwards there was a rising which 
proved abortive. The meeting-place then appointed was St. Giles’ 
Fields, and probably this was borne in mind by the authorities 
thirteen years later, when, on the arrest of the leaders, many 
were executed, but Sir John Oldcastle being reckoned the head 
of the movement was brought here, hung in chains, and slowly 
roasted to death. In this manner differences of opinion were 
disposed of in the days of Agincourt and Joan of Arc. 

In 1669, in her own house near St. Giles’ Church, aged 
ninety years, there died Alice, the widow of Sir Robert Dudley, 
who was son of Robert, Earl of Leicester. In the church were 
buried Lord Herbert of Cherbury and some of the early 
dramatists—Chapman, the translator of Homer, who died at 
Gray’s Inn; Andrew Marvell; Bishop Plunket, who was 
executed at Tyburn in 1681. That Countess of Shrewsbury, 


who, dressed as a groom, held the horse of her lover, Villiers, 
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Duke of Buckingham, while he killed her husband in a duel on 


Wimbledon Common; and here also is the tomb of Lord 
Derwentwater, executed on Tower Hill in 1716. After lying 
here for some time the body was removed to his home at 
Dilston, Northumberland. This was the earnest desire of the 
young man. He was only twenty-five. The wish is expressed 
in the lines— 
“ Albeit that here in London town 
It is my fate to die; 
O carry me to Northumberland, 
In my father’s grave to lie! 
Then chant my solemn requiem 
In Hexham’s holy towers, 


And let six maids of fair Tynedale 
Scatter my grave with flowers.” 


The body was taken from St. Giles by night, resting during 
the day in Catholic chapels where possible, at each of which 
there was a service, the last resting-place being the porch of 
a farmhouse at Whitesmocks. His brother, Charles Radcliffe, 
also suffered on Tower Hill for his share in the later rising 
of 1745. Their great estates in Cumberland and Northumber- 
land were settled upon Greenwich Hospital, and never restored 
to their kindred. 

Some time in the earliest years of the nineteenth century, 
the family vault at Dilston Hall was broken open, apparently from 
idle curiosity, the coffin of this Earl was opened, and the body 
found in perfect preservation ; several of the teeth were drawn 
by a blacksmith and sold for half-a-crown each. It was probably 
this outrage, coming to the knowledge of his descendant Lord 


Petre, at a later time, that caused him to remove the body to 
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Thorndon in Essex; this was done in 1874. Charles Radcliffe 
was buried at St. Giles, in his brother’s grave, 8th December 
1746, and probably remains there. 

Here is also the tomb of Richard Pendrell, the farmer 
one of the six brothers at Hobbal Grange, who concealed 
Charles II. at Boscobel after the battle of Worcester. This 
tomb, in recent years, has shared in the attention bestowed on 
all relics of Jacobitism. 

When the Commonwealth took charge of the land, 
penalties were inflicted for many small sins that had in previous 
days gone unreproved. Some of the entries in the books of 
St. Giles show this. 


‘“*Rec* of 3 poor men, for drinking on the Sabbath daie at Totten- 


ham Court . ; : : ‘ : t ot Nee 
Rec* of the vintner at the Chee in Queen St. for p’mitting of 
tippling on the Lord’s day_ . : ; Rees MS Koh. 


P* and given to Lyn and two watchmen in GERRI oF their 
paines, and the breaking of two halberts in taking two 
drunkards and swearers . ecpdl 

Rec* of a Scotchman for drinking in Robt. Gnene on ae Sabbath . O 


4,0 
De () 
It says much for the adaptability of Englishmen, that they 
managed to turn themselves round so completely during the 
Commonwealth as they did; for the orgie of dissipation did not 
commence at the Restoration: it was there in the time of 
Charles I. and James I. The revels at Somerset House and at 
Theobald’s in James’s time could not by any stretch of kindness 
be called either decent or sober revels ; and Thomas May draws 
a picture of the Court of Charles I. which is more like what 
we believe of the reign of the second Charles, ‘‘ Profaneness, 


too, much abounded ; and, what is most strange, where there 
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was no religion there was superstition. The revels, triumphs, 
and princely pastimes were for these many years kept up at 
so great a height, that any stranger which travelled in England 
would verily believe a kingdom that looked so cheerful in the 
face could not be sick in any part.” 

Charles I. was a sober and temperate man, and did not 
conceal his disgust at some of the scenes enacted at his Court, 
yet he never seems to have lifted a hand to improve matters. 
That the change in manners was irksome, we may learn from a 
play by Jasper Mayne, in which a Puritan maid is described 
by her mistress. 

*“‘T am never drest without a sermon; but am forced to 
prove the lawfulness of curling-tongs before she'll crisp me of 
a morning; I must show texts for the fashions of my gowns. 
She’ll ask me when jewels are commanded, or what lady 7’ the 
primitive times wore ropes of pearl, or rubies . . . her whole 
service is a mere confutation of my clothes . . . yesterday I 
went to see a lady that has a parrot; my woman, while I 
discoursed, converted the fowl, and now it can speak nought 
but Knox’s works ; so there’s a parrot lost.” 

In 1642, the Long Parliament issued an ordinance sup- 
pressing public stage plays. This was only moderately suc- 
cessful, and was followed by other ordinances during five years, 
when the House of Commons, having apparently determined to 
throttle the accursed pastime, appointed a Provost-Marshal for 
the purpose of entirely suppressing stage plays and ballad-singers. 
The ballad-singer proved a somewhat elusive bird; but for ten 
years afterwards there was no regular theatrical performance 


in London, and very tew anywhere in England. If Parliament 
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could not make people adopt the official standard of morality, 
they at least compelled them to assume it for the time 


being. 

The whole district has been much changed in recent times 
by the clearing out of Seven Dials and the making of Shaftesbury 
Avenue and Charing Cross Road. 

Evelyn, under date October 5, 1694, says: ‘‘ I went to see 
the building beginning neere St. Giles, where seven streets make 
a star from a Doric pillar placed in the middle of a circular area, 
said to be built by Mr. Neale, introducer of the late lotteries.” 
This pillar was afterwards surmounted by a clock having seven 
dials (when removed it was re-erected at Chertsey in Surrey). 
Before this building commenced the ground was known as 
“Cock and Pie” fields, and belonged to a tavern of that name 
which stood near St. Giles’ Church. After it was built on, it 
soon acquired an evil reputation, which endures to some extent 
at the present day. 

Gay in his ‘‘ Trivia” says :— 

“Where famed St. Giles’s ancient limits spread, 
An unrailed column rears its lofty head. 


Here to seven streets, seven dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the es ray. 


oe oft the eae with enquiring fakes 
Bewildered trudges on from place to place, 
He dwells on every side with stupid gaze, 
Enters the narrow alleys doubtful maze, 
Tries every winding court and street in vain, 
And doubles o’er his weary steps again.” 


One of these, West Street, a squalid little thoroughfare in 


which a chapel, recently renovated and slightly altered, is, or 
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ought to be, the ‘‘ Mecca” of Methodism. It was here that 
John Wesley began his ministry, and where his differences with 
George Whitefield were adjusted and terminated. The chapel 
was one of the first erected by the Huguenots in London, and. 
was already fifty years old when it became associated with 
Wesley in 1743. The first Methodist service took place on 
Trinity Sunday of that year, and as it was a special occasion, 
the service lasted five hours, followed by other short services. 

In the vestry-house (shown partly pulled down) there was 
a curious chamber where fashionable folks could listen to the 
service without mixing with the congregation, and leave when 
they tired. This chamber was probably constructed by the 
Huguenots, and in a way resembled some of the ‘‘ Squires’ pews” 
still to be seen in a few country churches. ‘ After Wesley’s 
days” (I quote from an article by the Countess of Jersey in 
The Nineteenth Century, 1903), ‘‘and previous to 1801, the 
parishes of St. Mary-le-bone, St. Giles’, and St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, contained 100,000 inhabitants and four churches 
established ; the pews of these all let, and the poor people, if 
they went, had to stand in the aisle. To remedy this, Mr. 
Bernard took West Street, Seven Dials, and made the body of 
the chapel entirely free, the rent of seats in the gallery contri- 
buting to the upkeep. A soup kitchen was worked, and under 
the chapel a depository for coals, which were sold at reasonable 
prices.” 

The chapel is still a ‘‘ mission”—not so necessary now, 
perhaps, as when Hogarth depicted some of the surrounding 
streets, but still serving a useful purpose. 
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LONGACRE 


In Longacre there is not much left of olden days. The 
land was first used for building purposes by Sir William Slingsby 
in 1616, and must have been bought or leased from the Earl of 
Bedford, that nobleman having acquired it in 1552. It began 
to be covered with houses at the same time that James I. was 
fulminating against this being done. 

The house where John Dryden lived, from 1692 till 1696, 
was one of the few old houses; this stood until March 1906. 
When Dryden lived here, his office of Poet Laureate and play- 
writer to the King’s players had lapsed owing to the Revolution. 
At the best it had been largely honorary, for his salary was 
dificult to get, and he had tried for a post in the excise, like 
another poet a century later. His difficulties had a stimulating 
effect, and much of his best work was done then. 

The first of his two Odes to St. Cecilia was produced at 
Mr. Hickman’s dancing school, Panton Street, Haymarket, set 
to music by Jeremiah Clarke in 1697, soon after he left this 
house, and it was probably written there. 

Of its production the story is told that Mr. St. John, after- 
wards Lord Bolingbroke, visiting the poet one morning found 
him much agitated and trembling. “I have been up all 
night,” said Dryden ; ‘‘my musical friends made me promise to 
write them an Ode for their Feast of St. Cecilia. I have been 
so struck with a subject that occurred to me, that I could not 


leave it till I completed it. Here it is, finished at a sitting.” 
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The Ode reflects the philosophy of the day, but has 


wonderful swing and “go.” 


“Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain: 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure : 

Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee.” 


Of this house Mr. C. H. Davy wrote some interesting 
notes to The Times, 21st October 1905 :— 

‘‘In a few days the old house where John Dryden lived, 
137 Longacre, will be demolished. . . . Since 1834 the house 
has been occupied by the writer’s family as the ‘ Dryden 
Press.’ . . . The private house is probably but little altered 
structurally since Dryden’s time. The printing-office is sepa- 
rate in the rear, where in the poet’s day would have been a 
garden, a solitary relic of which remains in the artesian well 
pump. Phelps the tragedian worked at the press in the office, 
and Douglas Jerrold is said to have worked as a compositor.” 
(This appears unlikely, as Jerrold was writing plays for the 
“Coburg” theatre at a salary of ‘(a few pounds weekly” 
while in his eighteenth year.) It was while Dryden was living 
here that he was attacked in Rose Alley (opposite) by three 
bullies and brutally beaten. These were said to have been hired 
by the Earl of Rochester, who felt aggrieved by some gt in 
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Lord Mulgrave’s ‘‘ Essay on Satire,” which had been attributed 
to Dryden. The King offered a reward of £50 for the dis- 
covery of the assailants, but they were not discovered. 

It was a custom of the time to lampoon your opponent, 
and then try to avoid the cudgelling he would most surely 
provide for you if possible. Dryden was innocent that time, 


but he was not always so. From this house the poet moved 
to Gerrard Street, a few hundred yards to the west, where 
he dieduins 1700. 

The district has many memories, literary and otherwise. 
Part of the land in ancient times—as early as 1222——was 
occupied by an extensive garden belonging to the Abbot 
and Convent of Westminster. ‘This, with the contiguous lands 
of the Abbot, originally known as ‘‘’The Elms,” and afterwards 
as “Seven Acres” or ‘‘Long Acre,” reverted to the Crown at 
the dissolution of the monasteries. It was given by Edward VI. 
to his uncle, ‘‘ Protector Somerset,” after whose attainder and 
execution it was granted by the Privy Council to John Russell, 
Earl of Bedford and Lord Privy Seal, in the year 1552, at 
a yearly rental of £6, 6s. 8d. Soon afterwards this Earl 
erected a mansion for himself near the bottom of what is 
now Southampton Street. This was known as Bedford House, 
and remained until 1764. Francis, the fourth Earl, made the 
first great alteration in the district. By that time the monks’ 
garden had vanished, and the land was mostly pasturage, with 
a few thatched dwellings. Inigo Jones was employed, and 
he began by building the piazza and the church; but the 
whole scheme, like almost every other with which this architect 


was associated, was never finished. Thus the district round 
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Longacre as a part of the town is of no remote antiquity, 
and that street appears prosaic enough now, yet it has had 
many distinguished residents. 

John Taylor (the Water Poet, as he was named, from his 
office as King’s waterman, not from any penchant for that 
liquid as a beverage) was a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
and much of his work was published from his ale-house in 


Pheenix Alley. 


The account of his journey to meet Drummond at 


Hawthornden, in 1618, contains much curious information con- 
cerning the ways of the time. It was a somewhat adventurous 
pilgrimage, as he carried no money, “yet neither begged, 
borrowed, nor asked for meat, drink, or lodging.” His de- 
scription of the Borders is graphic— 


“That whoso then did in the Borders dwell, 
Lived little happier than those in Hell.” 


His admiration for the Stuart dynasty was strong, and 
during the Commonwealth he set up a new sign for his 
tavern—‘* The Mourning Crown,” but was immediately com- 
pelled to take it down. He then substituted his own head, 
with the motto: 


‘“’There’s many a head stands for a sign, 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine?”’ 


Oliver Cromwell lived in Longacre from 1637 to 1643 
—that is, from the time Hampden refused to pay ship-money 
until shortly after the battle of Edgehill—and to this street 


Pepys came courting his wife. Another resident was Matthew 
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Prior, poet and ambassador, who carried the atmosphere of the 
tavern always with him—perhaps owing to his early training 
with his uncle in the “Rummer” tavern at Charing Cross. 
There, while a pupil at Westminster School, the Earl of Dorset 
found him reading ‘ Horace,” which in those days seems to 
have been the touchstone for the discovery of genius. The Earl 
sent him to Cambridge, and afterwards procured for him the 
post of Secretary to the Earl of Berkeley at the Hague. King 
William made him Gentleman of the Bedchamber, then Secre- 
tary to the Embassy on the Treaty of Ryswick, in 1697. 
Next year he was sent as ambassador to Versailles; returning 
he was made a Commissioner of Trade, and Member of 
Parliament. He returned to Paris again with Lord Bolingbroke, 
and lived in great splendour. In 1715 he was arrested on a 
charge of high treason, it being alleged that he had clandestine 
conferences with the French agent during the negotiations for 
the Treaty of Utrecht. His two years in prison were spent in 
the preparation of his works, which he published by sub- 
scription in 1718, realising £4000, receiving a present of a 
like amount from the Earl of Oxford to provide for his old age ; 
but in three years he died. Plenty of patrons and a stirring 
life, yet he retained a taste for low life and the ale-house. 
Johnson, referring to his amorous “ on-goings” at the tavern 
of Bessie Cox in Longacre, said that he “revived ” the tavern ; 
and to Bessie Cox, and other flames of the same degree, some of 
his happiest poetry is addressed. In Rose Alley, in 1680, Butler, 
the author of ‘‘ Hudibras,” died in poverty. 

Thomas Rymer lived in Longacre. This gentleman was 
appointed Royal Historiographer in 1692, an office in which 
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he did some good work; but his name probably survives owing 
chiefly to his maladroit criticisms of Shakespeare and Milton, 
both of whom he had no great opinion of. 

Another unfortunate historian living here was Thomas 
Carte, who in 1743 had projected and gathered large sub- 
scriptions for a complete Civil History of England. In the 
first volume he unfortunately alluded to a case of “King’s 
Evil” which had been cured by the touch of the Pretender 
in France. Most of his subscribers immediately withdrew 
their names, and the historian was left lamenting at the ruin 
of his work. 

Joshua Reynolds, after he left Hudson and before settling 
in Leicester Fields, lived for some time in Newport Street, and 
a later painter, Thomas Stothard, R.A., was born at his father’s 
tavern in Longacre. 


COVENT GARDEN 


All around Covent Garden there are a multitude of memo- 
ries. In King Street, Dr. Arne the musician and his sister, 
who married Colley Cibber, were born. Their father was an 
upholsterer, and at his house were lodged the four Red Indian 
Chiefs who came from Canada to visit Queen Anne. In the 
same street, ‘‘ Evans,” now considerably altered, was built 
originally in the time of Charles II. Of this house Aubrey 
says: ‘Since the Restoration Sir Kenelm Digby lived in the 
last faire house westward on the north of Covent Garden, 
where Lord Denzil Holles lived since.” The house was altered 


for that Earl of Orford, formerly Admiral Russell, who in 
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1692 defeated Tourville at La Hogue. From him it passed 
to Lord Archer. 

Another account says: ‘In 1637 this house was occupied 
by Sir William Alexander, Earl of Stirling; and by Tom 
Killigrew, between 1637 and 1662. The site was afterwards 
occupied by a house where lived Denzil Holles; Sir Harry 
Vane; Sir Kenelm Digby ; Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham ,; 
Russell, Earl of Orford ; and afterwards by Lord Archer.” 
This last was a collector, and his prints, coins, medals, &c., were 
sold here in 1773 after his death. The mansion was then 
converted into a family hotel, passing through various hands 
until it was taken by Mr. Evans of Covent Garden Theatre. 
When he retired, about 1844, the hotel passed into the posses- 
sion of the gentleman known as ‘‘ Paddy Green,” who owned 
it until about 1875. At present the front of this, and several 
others, including Fawside House, show nothing older than 
eighteenth-century work. 

St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, if it had no other history, would 
be notable as the first Church of England erected after the 
Reformation. There is an oft-quoted story about the Earl of 
Bedford telling the architect that he did not desire any elabo- 
rate edifice, but something plain and roomy, like a barn; and 
the reply of Inigo Jones to the effect that he would build the 
finest barn in England. The story is improbable ; and if it were 
true, the designer did not carry out his boast. This building 
will not compare for size and dignity with the great barn at 
Abbotsbury in Dorset, nor, for mere size, with the great barn 
at Harmondsworth, West Drayton. One, and probably both, 


of these were standing when this church was built, and still 
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survive. The original church cost £4500, and was destroyed 
by fire in September 1795, arising from the carelessness of 
plumbers. It was rebuilt in the same style by the parishioners, 
except that a squat bell-tower at the west end was not repro- 
duced. It is not a handsome building, and yet it has a certain 
dignity. 

It is said to have been built as a compounding arrange- 
ment, to avoid the fines levied under the many orders and 
ordinances against new buildings. Aghast at the intolerably 


rapid increase of houses, the governments had tried to stem 
the tide, almost ever since 1218, when the forest of Middlesex 
was disforested, giving citizens the opportunity of acquiring 
land and building thereon, “‘whereby the suburbs of the city 
were greatly increased.” But in vain; in almost every reign 
when there was a brief interval of quiet the growth continued. 
In 1656, ‘notwithstanding the divers proclamations and orders 
against building new houses on new foundations within the city 
and ten miles round thereof, many builders, out of an avaricious 
temper, continue to build without allowing 4 acres of land for 
each house so built—(garden cities are no new design !)—an 
ordinance is made whereby all persons who have erected houses 
since 1623 shall be fined one year’s rent; and for every house 
erected since September 1656, they shall be fined £100, for 
the use of Oliver Cromwell.” No doubt this was one of the 
many schemes tried to fill the exchequer of the Parliamentary 
party. But in the time of Elizabeth there were several of 
these proclamations ; and in the time of James I. they were 
repeated over and over again, with this other: “In consider- 


ation of the great decay of wood, all persons are enjoined 
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to build with brick or stone, whereby the timber would be 
saved and the city embellished.” 

This order marks the time of transition from timber 
houses. James I. had persuaded himself that the contagious 
maladies from which London suffered arose from its size and 
the density of its population, and repeatedly forbade the 
erection of new dwellings; but the Judges declared such pro- 
clamations contrary to law, and they were disregarded. New 
houses continually arose in every direction round the city, the 
rents of these being calculated at £100,000 per annum. 

Charles I. appointed commissioners to go through every 
parish, and summon the owners. Some of these were fined, 
and ordered to demolish their houses. Others compounded by 
paying three years’ rent, besides an annual fine to the Crown. 
A Mr. Moor, who had erected forty-two dwelling-houses, 
stables and coach-houses, near St. Martin’s in the Fields, was 
fined £1000, and ordered to pull the houses down before 
Easter, under a penalty of another {1000 if he disobeyed. 
Probably he was unable to do either, as the houses were ulti- 
mately demolished by the Sheriff, and the fine levied by distress. 

In and around St. Paul’s there are buried many famous and 
infamous persons :—Lord William Russell, executed in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; Algernon Sidney, one of his fellow-conspirators, 
executed on Tower Hill ; Carr, the infamous Scotch page, whom 
James I. created Earl of Rochester, who was one of the poisoners 
of his friend Sir Thomas Overbury—though Carr was a queer 
associate for the man who wrote the dainty descriptions of 
“The Tinker,” ‘The English Yeoman,” and ‘The fair and 


happy Milkmaid,” whose only care was, “She may die in the 
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spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck upon her winding- 
sheet.” Samuel Butler, the author of the best burlesque poem 
in the English language, who, though he died in absolute poverty, 
still had some admirers. One of these, Mr. Longueville, thought 
he ought to be buried in Westminster Abbey, and solicited sub- 
scriptions from the wealthy friends of the poet for that purpose ; 
but none would give, so he laid him here at his own expense. 
Claude Duval, the highwayman, who was hanged in a white satin 
costume, and buried here ‘‘ amid the lamentations of many weep- 
ing ladies.” The romance of the road dies hard, and only a 
year or two ago—possibly now—they showed the rope used at his 
execution as one of the treasures preserved at the “Old Bell” 
at Hounslow. Sir Peter Lely, the painter; Wycherley, the 
dramatist ; Grinling Gibbons, the carver and sculptor; Dr. Arne, 
who was baptized in the church ; Dr. John Wolcot (“ Peter 
Pindar”); Estcourt, the actor; Kynaston, the actor of female 
parts, almost the last of these impersonators before women were 
allowed to go on the stage, and much adored by the ladies of the 
Restoration ; Pierce Tempest, who drew a series of ‘‘ The Cries 
of London” ; Mrs. Centlivre ; Robert Wilkes, an actor of Steele’s 
time; Dr. John Armstrong ; Sir Robert Strange ; Macklin, the 
actor ; Button, of coffee-house fame ; Thomas Girtin, the water- 
colour painter ; and a goodly company of others more or less 
forgotten. Here Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was baptized, 
and Lady Susan Strangeways made a runaway match with a 
handsome Irish actor named O’Brien. 

The history of the district as inhabited land is the history 
of the Restoration and the period of a hundred years following. 


The extravagances of fashionable dissipation were largely 
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suppressed during the Commonwealth, but on the return of the 
King they burst out like a volcano. Since Tudor times, per- 
sonal wealth and great estates had largely increased, by the 
development of trade and population and from the spoils of the 
Church ; but princely merchants and smaller landowners had 
fought shy of the Court, sure that any appearance of great 
wealth on their part would lead to plunder by the King or 
his satellites. 

With the return of Charles these fears were cast aside, and 
they all hastened to London—men, wives, and daughters—all 
hoping for a share of the honours expected to shower forth 
from that fountain; and the town presently became a sink of 
iniquity, into which with feverish haste they proceeded to cast 
the accumulated wealth of their forefathers. It took them a 
long time to complete the task, but that they did so pretty 
effectually the decayed ‘‘ great houses,” manors, and granges of 
England testify to this day. 

Great households and equipages—balls, routs, cards, dice, 
betting and gambling of any and every sort. 


“With new titles of honour, bought with his father’s old gold, 
For which sundry of his ancestor’s old manors were sold,” 


says a ballad of the times, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century this form of obituary notice could be seen: ‘ William 
G—, Esq., in the King’s Bench Prison; his father a few 
months before left him £19,000, and he lost it all by gaming 
within a month.” This represents much greater value then, yet 
all that was left in that brief time was the Esq. atthe end of 
his name. 
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The poet Gay had risked and lost a fortune in the South 
Sea Company, and wrote with feeling on that early stock-jobbing 
enterprise. 


‘““Flow many saucy airs we meet 

From Temple Bar to Aldgate Street ; 

Proud rogues who shared the South Sea prey, 
_ And sprang like mushrooms in a day; 

They think it mean to condescend 

To know a brother or a friend; 

They blush to hear their mother’s name, 

And by their pride expose their shame.” 


The literary men of the period followed the public taste, 
and in the opinion of Macaulay they were ‘‘Venal and 
licentious scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe the 
thoughts of a pandar, in the style of a bellman; a loathsome 
herd who could be compared to nothing so fitly as the rabble 
of ‘Comus.’ Grotesque monsters, half bestial, half human, 
dripping with wine, bloated with gluttony, and reeling in 
obscene dances.” (Wilmot, the Earl of Rochester, in the time 
of Charles II., is said to have been drunk for five years at one 
stretch.) While of the comic dramatists of the time, he says, 
‘This part of our literature is a disgrace to our language and 
our national character.” There were exceptions, of course, but 
the gossip relating to the streets near Covent Garden is largely 
concerned with these days and doings. 

Maiden Lane is associated with various convivial clubs ; 
with Congreve, who resided there, a typical brilliant man of his 
time who had studied law and became a successful dramatist. 
Revelling in the wealth and fame that showered upon him, and 


basking in the sunshine of society at Court, he became a fine 
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gentleman, and tried to forget the fact that he had been an 
author. His principal lady friends were the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and Mrs. Bracegirdle, the beautiful actress ; but when 
he died it was characteristic of the man that his money, 
amounting to some £10,000, was left to the Duchess, who, 
after providing a splendid funeral for the poet, had a statue of 
ivory, which moved by clockwork, made to represent him. This 
was placed daily at her table, and another image was made of 
wax in his likeness, the feet of which were regularly blistered 
and anointed by the doctors, “‘as poor dear Congreve, in life, 
suffered so much from gout.” Having performed these sacrifices 
to his manes, she spent the remainder of the money, some 
£7000, in buying herself a diamond necklace. 

Another resident was Andrew Marvell, one of the honest 
men, who was a friend and assistant to John Milton ; an exquisite 
poet, and Member of Parliament for Hull. His character and 
talents made him a dangerous man to Charles II., who attempted 
to bribe him with a place at Court and a thousand guineas. 
But in vain; Marvell kept his independence, and satirised the 
arbitrary measures of the King, and the profligacy of the Court, 
until he died. He was one of the last Members of Parliament 
who received wages from his constituents, until recent years ; 
but his salary would not attract a Labour leader of the present 
day. Acommon member then received two shillings per day, 
a knight of the shire four shillings; in Marvell’s case this was 
supplemented by an occasional cask of ale. After his death his 
constituents voted a sum of money to erect a monument to his 
memory, but this was forbidden by the Court. 


In later days Turner the painter was born here. His father 
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was a barber, and it is said when his son became afHuent the 
old man devoted himself to the whetting of the razors which 
this painter used so much in scraping, to obtain his effects. 

Henrietta Street was called after Charles’s Queen. Paul 
Whitehead, the poet, died here in 1774 and at the Castle 
Tavern, Sheridan, just before his marriage with Miss Linley, 
fought a duel with Captain Matthews, who had published some 
scandal about the lady in a Bath newspaper. It was the sort of 
duel that is hard to distinguish from a public-house brawl. 
Kitty Clive lived for some time in the street, and Hannah More 
INL 77-73 

In Bedford Street lived Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield, 
who was credited with poisoning his first wife. Swift described 
him as ‘‘the greatest knave in England.” If this description 
was nearly true, he must have been a bad man. Other residents 
in the street were Samuel Foote; Arthur Murphy, the writer of 
various comedies ; Pope, Sheridan, and Horace Walpole. It was 
from his window here that Sheridan showed to a friend the 
habit which Dr. Johnson had of laying his hand on each of the 
row of posts, dividing the footpath from the street. In Exeter 
Street Johnson lodged when he first came to London ; and the 
corner of Bedford Street and Chandos Street was the scene of 
Charles Dickens’s first employment in the blacking warehouse of 
Jonathan Warren. 

Bow Street was quite a centre of fashion. Here, in 1654, 
Edmund Waller lived. Lord Dorset, Dr. Radcliffe, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller were residents at various times; and Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, was born here. Pope was a pupil of Kneller’s, 
and copied some of his portraits. One of these, a copy of his 
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portrait of Betterton the actor, is in the collection of the Earl of 
Mansfield. While visiting the studio with Gay on one occasion 
Kneller stopped working, and said : “‘ I can’t do as well as I should 
unless you flatter me a little, Mr. Pope; you know I love to 
be flattered.” Pope, willing to try how far the painter’s vanity 
would carry him, said: ‘‘ We read in the Holy Scriptures that 
God made man in His own image, but I think if He had man to 
make again, He would make him after the image on that 
canvas.” Kneller gravely assented. ‘‘You are quite right, 
Mr. Pope. Par Dieu, I think so too.” Wycherley, with his 
jealous wife, the Countess of Drogheda, lived opposite the 
“Cock” tavern in Bow Street, and when he went there to 
slake his thirst the windows had all to be thrown open, to 
enable the Countess to see that no ladies were in the room. It 
must have been inconvenient, and draughty ; but if Wycherley 
had told her, in his early married days, some of the tales relat- 
ing to the customs at certain London taverns which he had 
frequented, we need not be surprised at her jealousy. He 
survived this lady, and in his old age, a battered and imbecile 
take, he married a second time, a young gentlewoman with a 
“‘ portion” of £1500. He remarked that while he did not like 
to live married, he would like to die so, in order to defeat the 
expectations of his nephew. Eleven days later he was buried in 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, January 1, 1715. When he first 
came to town his good looks found favour in the eyes of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, who seeing him in the “ Ring” in Hyde 
Park amid a crowd of dandies and ladies, proceeded to make 
love to him in her own inimitable style, by thrusting her head 


out at the coach window and bawling, “Sir, you are a rascal, 
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you are a villain, you are a bastard,” &c. These amorous ad- 
vances were sufficient to induce the poet to call on her next day, 
to receive her patronage, and to be brought forward at Court. 

The ‘‘Cock Tavern” was a lively place, the resort of all 
the rakehells of the town. Johnson tells of one episode there 
when Sir Charles Sedley, Sir Thomas Ogle, and Lord Buck- 
hurst got drunk, and rowdy enough to entail a fine of (500. 
On his way home from this in December 1670, Sir John 
Coventry was waylaid and had his nose slit, because of his 
allusion, in the House of Commons, to the profligacy of the 
Court. 

Perhaps the most distinguished resident in Bow Street was 
Henry Fielding, a Somerset man, who, after living a wild life 
in London as an actor and playwright, married a lady with 
money and squandered it, as well as an estate left him by his 
mother ; after which he took to the stage again for a living, 
meanwhile studying law, and was called to the bar in 1740. 
During the ample leisure hours of his practice he wrote 
‘Joseph Andrews,” and in 1742 it was published ; it gave vast 
enjoyment to the town, and aroused much indignation in 
Richardson. A history of Jonathan Wild and other novels 
followed. Having sown a fair crop of ‘wild oats,” Fielding 
settled down, and in 1749 was appointed one of the Justices 
for Westminster at a salary of £300 a year—‘‘the dirtiest 
money on earth,” he called it. He was an able, honest, and 
zealous magistrate; perhaps the first of many such who have 
occupied his chair since that time. Under him the laws became 
an actual motive power, and he extirpated various gangs of 


thieves and highwaymen who had infested London and the 
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neighbourhood ; for the jurisdiction of ‘ Bow Street,” as it 
came to be called, ran far outside its local boundaries. But his 
arduous labours and the life he had led at an earlier time 
shattered his health, and while taking a voyage to Lisbon he 
died there in 1754. The site of his house is now occupied, 
quite fittingly, by Bow Street Police Station. 

Tonson, the bookseller, had a shop in this street, where 
he drove a very hard bargain with Dryden over his translation 
of ‘‘ Virgil.” Having got possession of the manuscript, he 
would not pay. Dryden, losing patience, sent a messenger 
to him with these lines— 


“With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 
With two left eyes and Judas-coloured hair, 
And frowsy pores that taint the ambient air.” 


‘“‘ And tell the dog, when you deliver it, that the man who 
wrote that can write more.” The lines record some of the 
bookseller’s physical afflictions, and savour somewhat of the 
“‘comic valentine,” but the money was paid.  Grinling 
Gibbons lived in King’s Court, on the west side of Bow Street, 
and resident in the street were various distinguished actors, such 
as ‘‘Gentleman” Wilkes and Major Mohun. 

“Will’s” coffee-house still stands at the south-west 
corner of Bow Street, taking its name from Will Urwin, the 
original proprietor, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
It seemed to be the custom to call proprietors of coffee-houses 
by their Christian name, much in the familiar fashion in which 
favourites of “sport,” or lighter stage celebrity, are designated 


nowadays. There Pepys tasted a new dish called “SSR anat 
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The place is mentioned by Defoe and most of the writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In Dryden’s time it 
became the resort of the “ wits,” admission to this coterie being 
reckoned a considerable honour. Boswell describes the club- 
room. Pope, when a boy, was taken there that he might see 
Dryden ; the name continually occurs in the Tatler and the 
Spectator, and it is questionable if any roof has sheltered 
so many of the eminent men of these two centuries as this. 
Structurally the house is little changed ; the place of meeting 
was the large room on the first floor. 

After Dryden’s death, Addison transferred the galaxy to 
‘‘ Buttons’,” No. 17, on the other side of Russell Street, recently 
occupied by Mr. Clarkson, the theatrical costumier. The 
original occupant was commemorated by the epitaph— 


“Odds fish and fiery coals, 


Have graves become button-holes?”’ 


More than a century after the “wits” had departed, 
“‘ Will’s”” sheltered for some years—1817 to 1825—the wittier 
and gentler spirits of Charles and Mary Lamb; the “ Essays 
of Elia” were written about this time for the London 
Magazine, Charles being still a clerk at India House, and 
it was to this dwelling that he returned when he wrote to 
Wordsworth: ‘‘I came home for Ever on Tuesday week.” 
Tom Hood had joined the London Magazine as a regular 
assistant in 1821. 

It was at ‘ Buttons’” coffee-house that Ambrose Phillips, 
exasperated at being lampooned by Pope, hung up a rod, with 


which he vowed to whip his brother poet at the first opportunity. 
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Pope had made the quarrel. It arose over the simultaneous 
publication of their ‘Pastorals,” and pursued Phillips with 
satire to the end of his life, but he carefully kept his body out 
of reach. In time Phillips secured more lucrative employment 
as paymaster of the lottery, retiring ultimately to a political 
career in Ireland. 

The character of his poetry led ‘“‘Cary” to invent the 
nickname of ‘‘ Namby-Pamby” for it. This was cordially 
adopted by Pope as perfectly suited to Phillips’ ‘‘ eminence in 
the infantile style.’ There was no doubt about its truth of 
characterisation, and it added a new and permanent descrip- 
tive phrase to the English language. 

At No. 8 Russell Street was the bookshop of Mr. Davies, 
whose pretty wife had considerable attraction for Dr. Johnson. 
Here Boswell met him for the first time. ‘‘ Don’t tell him 


where I come from!” ‘From Scotland,” says Davies 
roguishly. ‘Mr. Johnson,” said I, “‘I do indeed come from 
Scotland, but I cannot help it!” ‘That, sir, is what I find a 


great many of your countrymen cannot help.” 

Carr, Earl of Rochester, lived in Russell Street in 1644. 
Betterton the actor lived and died there. Mrs. Barton Booth, a 
lady mentioned by Gay, and a flame of that very loving husband 
the “‘hero of Blenheim,” died here in 1773. She was Miss 
Santlow, and had married Barton Booth, an actor. John Evelyn, 
with his wife and family, lodged at the ‘Three Feathers” in 
1659-60. Mrs. Inchbald was lodging at ‘“ Buttons’” in 1789, 
when she sold the novel that gave her fame, ‘‘ A Simple Story.” 
By that time the literary work of the neighbourhood had gone 
from gracelessness to “ lollipops.” 
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There was no lack of taverns. Considering the length of 
the street and the ample accommodation required in those days, 
one is compelled to think that every house which was not a 
coftee-house must have been a house of the other sort. 

The ‘ Rose” was one of the most famous. It stood at 
the corner of Drury Lane and Russell Street; part of the 
theatre now occupies a portion of the site. Prior introduces 
it in the ‘‘City and Country Mouse,” a poem written to 
ridicule Dryden’s ‘Hind and the Panther.” Pepys dined here 
off ‘“‘a breast of mutton from the spit,” before going to see 
the first performance of Sir Charles Sedley’s play, ‘‘ The Mulberry 
Garden.” Horden, an actor, was killed here in a tavern brawl ; 
and here the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun were 
drinking together the day before the duel that proved fatal to 
both of them. 

A maid at this tavern was immortalised by Gay as ‘‘ Sweet 
Molly Mog of the ‘Rose.’” Her death is chronicled in the 
Gentleman's Magazine fifty years later. The honour of this 
ballad has also been claimed for an innkeeper’s daughter at 
Wokingham, but the proof appears insufhcient. This tavern 
also had considerable connection with the Revolution and the 
arrival of William of Orange. Soon after the invitation to come 
to England was sent to William, an association was formed 
among the officers of the army at Hounslow Heath, and 
communication was established between them and the club at 
the Rose Tavern, which had been instituted for the purpose 
of forwarding the claims of William to the Crown. Lord 
Colchester was chairman of this club. 


At the west end ofthe street the ‘“‘ Hummums”’ started 
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as a bath and became a tavern; while the ‘‘ Harp,” almost 
opposite the stage-door of Drury Lane theatre, had a long 
association with players. It seems probable that the name it 
has borne in later years was given to it in honour of Sheridan 
and Ireland when he was lessee of the theatre. 

When Garrick retired in 1776, his share in Drury Lane 
theatre was sold to Dr. Ford, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Linley, and 
Mr. Richard Sheridan for £35,000. The name of Harp is not 
mentioned at an earlier time, and the inn yard beside and 
behind it still bears the name of King’s Head Yard. 

All the stage animals—horses, sheep, goats, dogs, &c.— 
used at various theatres were kept and partly trained in this 
yard, and it seems probable that it still bears the original name 
of the tavern. The association of the place with Sheridan is 
undoubted. He was speaking in the House of Commons on 
the Spanish War when he was told that Drury Lane theatre 
was on fire, and he arrived on the scene to find himself a 
ruined man. He went to the ‘‘ Harp,” where a friend found him 
drinking a bottle of wine, and showed his surprise, when 
Sheridan asked, ‘if a man may not be allowed to have a glass 
by his own fireside.” This tavern was frequented by Garrick, 
Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, Kean, Macready, Betty, and a multi- 
tude of later theatrical celebrities until its demolition a year or 
two ago. 

The ‘ Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes,” a large friendly 
society still flourishing, was founded here; and there was a 
curious drinking-club called the “‘ City of Lushington,” having 
its Lord Mayor (elected November g), Aldermen, Marshal, 


&c. In the old house were preserved a list of members, official 
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regalia, mace, chain, and staff of authority. The list of 
members contained a remarkable collection of signatures : 
costumiers, wigmakers, actors, singers, men about town, and 
one real prince—George IV. when Prince Regent; he, it is 
said, ordered every vessel in the house to be filled with wine 
in honour of his initiation. Other relics were a mask of Kean 
taken after death, and a dent in the wall caused by a pewter 
pot hurled by the same actor at an “alderman,” whom he 
apparently missed. 

The old house, with all its bacchanalian memories—and 
they were many—has been pulled down, and a new one arises 
in its stead. 

These clubs, with their mock serious regulations and catch- 
words, were a common feature of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries ; copied to some extent from freemasonry. 
They were of all sorts—sharing clubs, goose clubs, loan clubs, 
funeral clubs, temperance clubs, and drinking clubs ; many with 
regalia, so called, pass words, and fancy dress costumes, which 
were worn on any great occasion. In spite of the absurdity of 
the customs and costumes, a few of these developed into great 
Friendly Societies still existing, but the bulk of them gradually 
withered away. At first they were possibly a manifestation of 
the loneliness of life in a rapidly growing town, while the 
initiation ceremonies gave opportunity for the bucolic horse- 
play which usually accompanied the wit of our forefathers. 

Almost the next house on the west side was the Albion 
coffee-house, which also had some part in the literary memories 
of the time. 

On the east side of the ‘“‘ Harp ” was the school belonging 
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to the Church of Scotland, in Crown Court. This has been 
entirely removed and the church rebuilt. 

This church was a curious specimen of undefined archi- 
tectural style, rebuilt and enlarged when Dr. Cumming held 
sway there; a popular preacher, who abounded much in 
prophecy, and predicted the end of the world on a date long 
past. A story was current at the time, that though some of his 
flock were rather fluttered, the general effect of the prophecy 
was much discounted when an inquiring person found that 
during the time, Dr. Cumming had taken a lease of a house for 
a period much greater than his visions allowed the world to exist. 
He was an earnest and zealous man, and during his ministry 
he started two ragged schools for the children of Drury Lane. 

The foundation of this building dates from about 1717, 
ten years after the Union, and it probably succeeded the first 


9° 


actual ‘‘ Scots” church in London, which was opened by Alex- 
ander Carmichael in Founder’s Hall Court, Lothbury, in 1672. 
This place of worship here, when rebuilt, was opened for service 
on the 31st October 1909, and though a part of its congrega- 
tion was transferred to Pont Street about a quarter of a century 
ago, it has a considerable sphere of influence. There are 
still occasional services in Gaelic. 

The Bedford Coffee-house is now the Bedford Hotel, in 
the piazza. It also was a haunt of literary men ; and one of the 
dishes appears in the lines of Pope— 


“When sharp with hunger, scorn you to be fed, 
Except on pea-chicks—at the Bedford Head.” 


There was also a club, numbering among its members John 
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and Henry Fielding, Hogarth, Goldsmith, Charles Churchill, and 
his hanger-on and brother poet, Robert Lloyd. Hogarth and 
Churchill quarrelled over the latter’s worship of John Wilkes, 
when, after the manner of the time, the poet wrote a scurrilous 
epistle, which the painter replied to with an equally scurrilous 
but more deserved caricature. 

The waning of the so-called ‘ wits 
the close of the seventeenth century; new writers arose, and the 
public began to revolt from the older race. In 1698 Jeremy 
Collier published his ‘Short View of the Profaneness and 
Immorality of the English Stage,” which practically finished 
their vogue. Dryden, the greatest of them all, excused 
himself from reply, and said he repented; but all the others 
threw themselves into a controversy on the subject, and all 
alike were utterly beaten. Congreve, Wycherley, Vanburgh, 
D’Urfey were overthrown, and a rapid reform in all depart- 
ments of literature was the result. The sham idyllic pastoral 
poetry, and the “‘man about town” plays, of the style of 
Nicholas Rowe, lapsed ; the public had had enough of them. 
The Master of the Revels, who then had to license all plays, 
put a controlling hand on much of the work ; but even then it 
was no idle fashion which made respectable women wear a mask 
in a playhouse, and the custom of doing so at the production 
of new or unfamiliar plays continued, and was necessary, almost 
to the close of the eighteenth century. 

The taste of the people was not very high, perhaps, but 
they gravitated slowly during the eighteenth century to a 
cleaner frame of mind. By 1776, so hugely proper had some 


of them become, that the rector of Hampstead applied at the 
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Court of King’s Bench for an order to discharge the clerk of 
the parish. The offence declared was ‘that he acted indecently 
by kissing a bride, to whom he had stood ‘father,’ at a wed- 
ding.” The clerk won the case. 

At the same time, March 1776, more than one hundred 
dead bodies were discovered in a shed in Tottenham Court 
Road, supposed to be deposited there by “‘traders” for the 
surgeons. Four days before a hackney coach being driven to 
St. George’s Hospital with two dead bodies in it was stopped, 
and the driver arrested, on London Bridge. The pillory still 
survived, and two men placed in it, at the end of Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, were pelted with apples, potatoes, 
eggs, and other missiles; they being afterwards taken to 
Newgate to complete their sentence. 

Lord Holland’s story of the two qualities of tea shows Garrick 
in an unlovable light, but the admiration of the public for him 
must have been very great. The Annual Register, June 10, 
1776, describes his last appearance on the stage of Drury Lane as 
“Don Felix”: ‘At last the play being ended, during which 
every performer seemed to exert his greatest abilities, came the 
awful crisis, when the ‘Roscius’ of this country was to take 


leave of the town in his public capacity. The scene was too 
distressing to be described [and so the writer proceeds to 
describe it]. . . . Here he retired crowned with never-fading 
laurels, amidst the blended tears and acclamations of the most 
brilliant theatre that ever was assembled.” 

The nation was then getting towards the tearful stage 
—maudlin tears—which, let us hope, led on to the larger 
humanity of later times. 
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They had not then ceased from branding felons and 
hanging wholesale; women who killed their husbands were 
still burned to ashes. A poor old woman of Earl Shilton, 
Leicestershire, ‘that could scarce crawl,” was thrown into 
a pond to try if she was a witch, and would have lost her 
life but for a neighbouring gentleman. She had allowed 
blood to be drawn from her body—meaning that a cross had 
been scratched on her forehead by the dirty finger-nail of 
some clown. She had blessed (compulsorily) another poor 
woman thought to be witched by her; but these proofs 
not being considered sufficient, they reverted to the ordeal 
of floating. 

Man-traps were still in use. In relating the case of a 
man caught in one at Hampstead, the writer puts forth the 
humane wish that these machines could be made so as to 
secure the offender without destroying his limbs. And galley- 
slaves had just been introduced on the Thames ; it was called 
‘< Some service useful in the navigation of the Thames.” These 
were chained by the legs in couples, and were to be fed on 
legs and shins of beef, ox-cheek, and such coarse food, and have 
nothing to drink except water or small beer. 

On the 6th September in the same year the Lord Mayor 
of London was robbed at Turnham Green, in his chaise and 
four, in sight of all his retinue, by a single highwayman, ‘‘ who 
swore he would shoot the first man who made resistance 
or offered violence.” Others had more courage. Ten days 
later a highwayman attempted to rob the Derby ‘ machine” 
on Finchley Common, and was shot dead. 

It was a period of wealth and misery—laws merciful to 
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the rich and of merciless ferocity to the poor; and if judg- 
ment could not be bought, it could be influenced. 

There are still publishers around Covent Garden, but it is no 
longer pervaded by the literary man. The space itself, and the 
streets for half a mile round, are now in the morning filled by 
the turmoil and clangour of the market ; and that in full tide is 
one of the wonderful sights of the world. Many have attempted 
to describe it, but none successfully. The space where the fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables for seven millions of people are handled, 
like many other sights of London, is little heeded by the bulk 
of the population ; and hundreds will talk of the flower-market 
by the Madeleine who have never seen their own. 

‘‘ When daffodils begin to peer,” you may see small com- 
panies of lads and lasses, with the spring in their blood, wending 
their way thither, and dishevelled parties from various all-night 
amusements occasionally provide subjects for the porters to scoff 


at and extract largesse from, excursionists and tourists drift in, 
but for most dwellers in London it is one of the sights to be 
seen when they find time. Most of them never do, and it is 
well, for there is not much in the way of elbow-room. It is 
a fragrant chaos at all times, but at certain times and seasons 
it is bewildering. ) 

Besides the produce grown and handled on highly de- 
veloped commercial systems, arriving in waggon-loads, there 
still survives a certain amount of business in the wild things 
of the wayside, garnered and brought here by men gene- 
tally regarded as tramps; yet that is hardly a just view of 
their industry. Only a portion of their gleanings reach the 
market, much being sold direct to the shops. In one form 
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or other it exists all the year round, though there are special 
seasons of harvest. The knowledge of the commons and hedge- 
rows for many miles round London possessed by some of these 
men is wonderful. A few have some working knowledge of 
botany, and gather all manner of native herbs and roots used 
by herbalists; they can set up, and give permanence to, the 
flowers and grasses used by taxidermists to embellish their 
cases. In dead winter their industry may descend to the col- 
lection of groundsel, plantains, and chickweed for cage birds ; 
but let Easter come as early as it may, they will find a supply 
of willow catkins, or ‘‘ palm,” as they call it, to begin their 
year, followed by primroses, wild hyacinths, white thorn 
blossom, field daisies, grasses, reeds, mosses, heather, fronds 
of bracken, sloes, and brambles. As the autumn wanes, and on 
till nearly Christmas, they gather tinted foliage and traveller’s 
joy. If the foliage lacks colour, they will dye the wild guelder 
and oak branches into tints that shame the work of Nature. 
Of all the autumn foliage they prefer the beech—it carries best ; 
and many are the weary miles they have to trudge now, by 
road or towing-path, to reach the town with their baskets 
laden with the gleanings of the hedgerows, bringing with 
them a whiff of the country into the crowded streets. It 
was the sight of one of these, mayhap, that inspired the poet 
to interpret the cry that comes at times into the thoughts 
of all dwellers in the city pent— 


‘London streets are gold ;—ah, give me leaves a-glinting 
"Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn sun ; 
London’s water, wine poured out all unstinting ; 
God! for the little brooks that murmur as they run.” 
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THE STRAND AND SAVOY 


Between Covent Garden and the Strand the only place 
of note was Exeter Hall. 

At one time this ground was part of a garden belonging 
to the parsonage of St. Martin’s in the Fields. In the sixteenth 
century the property came into the possession of Sir Thomas 
Palmer, and about 1548 he began to build a house there. 
This was still unfinished when he was convicted of high 
treason and the estate forfeited during the next reign. It 
was given to William Cecil, Lord Burghley, by Queen 
Elizabeth. He finished the house, and died there in 1598 ; 
his son Thomas came into possession, and in 1605 was created 
Earl of Exeter, the house afterwards bearing his name. After 
the Great Fire it was granted to the Doctors of Ecclesiastical 
Law, who held their various courts there, while their own 
house, Doctors’ Commons, was being rebuilt. This house of 
Burghley’s was pulled down in the time of William and Mary, 
and in its place Exeter Change was built. This, after many 
alterations, was, in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
occupied by a menagerie. In 1829 the Strand was widened, 
and that building vanished. 

The opportunity was taken by a group of men interested 
in religious and philanthropic movements, and by subscriptions 
and donations the Exeter Hall which we knew was built and 
opened on March 29, 1831. Sir Thomas Baring presided at 
the first meeting, devoting the building for the purpose of 


accommodating the members of religious, benevolent, and 
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scientific societies and institutions. Lord Ashley presided at 
the first of many meetings here of the Ragged School Union. 
Here, on June 1, 1840, the Prince Consort made his first 
public appearance in England, presiding over a meeting of the 
“‘Society for the Extinction of the Slave Trade.” In 1842 
Mendelssohn played the great organ, and five years later, 
before Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, he conducted the 
first performance of “Elijah” in its present form. 

The cause of temperance has been advocated here by 
Cardinal Manning, Archbishop Temple, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
John B. Gough, and many others ; while science lectures have 
been given by many distinguished men, including Richard 
Owen, Hugh Miller, Lord John Russell, Dr. Lankester, Sir 
James Stephen, Sir Herbert Edwardes, Lord Moncrieff, Lord 
Hatherley, and others. For many years it was the home of 
choral music in London, as represented by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society; and the annual ‘‘May Meetings” of 
various religious societies have gathered enormous crowds, 
more than twenty meetings sometimes being held on one day. 

In 1881 the ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian Association” took 
over the building, and have since carried on their work there ; 
but very costly alterations being required by the County 
Council, this society sold the remainder of their lease in 1907 
to Mr. Lyons, on condition that no licensed premises, theatre, 
or music-hall shall be erected on the site. This proviso seems 
to have been got over, and an hotel has been built, and is 
now open. 

In 1847 Dr. Cumming preached here, while the Scotch 
church in Crown Court was being rebuilt and enlarged to 
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accommodate the enormous audiences who gathered to listen 


to his eloquence. 

The vanishing of Exeter Hall has caused the departure 
from the Strand of one of its most characteristic features in early 
summer—the all-pervading black broadcloth. 

The Strand was the highway from London to Westminster 
for many centuries, and the pageants it has seen are as endless as 
its history. In comparatively modern times (1415), as Nicolas 
Watton on Lord Mayor’s day was riding to Westminster to 
qualify himself as Mayor, he, in the Strand, received a letter 
from a King’s messenger acquainting him of the great victory 
obtained by the King at Agincourt, in France. Soon after 
returning with the Bishop of Westminster, they repaired to 
St. Paul’s, where ‘Te Deum” was sung with great solemnity. 

This custom of the Mayor-elect riding to Court had 
provided a show for the street for many years, but was done 
away with in 1452, when John Norman, being made Mayor, 
changed the ceremony to a river pageant, and had built for him- 
selfa stately barge. Several city companies followed the example, 
and this method was continued until comparatively recent 
times. It has now reverted to the older arrangement, but no 
longer proceeding to Westminster. In 1229 Henry III. had 
abolished the personal attendance before the King wherever he 
was, and ordered that it was sufficient for the Mayor-elect to 
appear before the Barons of the Exchequer to be admitted, and 
given his oath. So when the Law Courts were removed to their 
present site, it was no longer necessary to go to Westminster. 

It was still a country road, the river-side occupied by 


“great” houses, with a few straggling on the northern side, 
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_when in 1532 Anne Boleyn passed that way, after two days of 
pageants and junketings in the City, in honour of her arrival 
from Calais, where she had been married. When she left the 
Tower, there were pageants at Fenchurch Street, at Leaden- 
hall, in Cornhill, Cheapside, Ludgate and Temple Bar, each 
different and each more gorgeous than another; and so ta 
Westminster. 

She was dressed in a silver brocade, with a mantle of the 
same furred with ermine. Her hair hung loose, and on her 
head was a chaplet adorned with jewels of inestimable value. 
A canopy of cloth of gold, supported by sixteen knights, with a 
silver bell hanging at each corner, jingling music and gladness 
all the way. People crowded into the streets to see their new 
Queen (the King was only a beginner then); the men cheered, 
and the maidens envied her position—robes, knights, trap- 
pings, and silver bells. So they passed, as hundreds have done 
on the same highway before and since. Four years later, May 
1536, it is written: ‘‘Queen Anne Boleyn, second wife to King 
Henry, was beheaded on the green within the Tower.” 

A few yards from the Strand, and towards the river, there 
is a sunny old churchyard with tombstones among the grass, 
and plane-trees dappling them with spots of light and shadow. 
A little church with a square tower, looking curiously old and 
quiet, hemmed in now by tall buildings on every side ; and the 
roar of the streets is modulated to the sound of falling water. 
Many Londoners have never seen it. 

This is St. Mary le Savoy. It isa far cry to 1236, when the 
land was in the possession of Archbishop Boniface. The citizens 


at that time were well trained in endurance, but the habits of 
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that handsome young man were more than they could stand, and 
their resentment made him glad to escape over the sea. It then 
came into the hands of another of the many needy relatives of 
the Queen—Peter le Savoy—who, when he had settled there, 
started the new industry of importing foreign ladies in search of 
husbands, providing these from among the young men who 
were Royal wards. The enterprise was most unpopular with 
the ladies of England, and eventually ceased, but not until the 
available stock of prospective husbands was almost disposed 
of. From him Queen Eleanor of Provence bought the Savoy 
for her second son, Edmund of Lancaster, and the land remains 
part of the property of that Duchy. 

After the battle of Poitiers, John of France was confined 
there. He was set free in 1360, but being unable to fulfil the 
conditions under which he was released, he returned to his 
prison and died there. Grafton, quoting from an older 
chronicle, says: ‘© 1363.—On the 2oth January this year, the 
French king, having great love and favour to King Edward 
and to the queen, his wife, and to their children, came to 
England to visit them and to make merry with them. . . . He 
came to Eltham, where the king and queen were, and there 
dined ; and after dinner the king ‘ convoyed’ him most honour- 
ably through the city of London unto the Savoy, where he 
lay until the beginning of March next following, and then a 
grievous illness ‘toke’ him, of which he died on the 8th day 
of April, and after was carried to France and buried at St. 
Dionice beside Paris.” 

In 1397, being then the house of the Duke of Lancaster, 


it had its share in the Wycliffe troubles. When John Wycliffe 
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was summoned to answer at St. Paul’s, before the Church autho- 
rities, for his opinions, the citizens expected some stirring scenes, 
and assembled in great numbers; not because the reformer’s 
movement was popular, but rather that Bishop Courtney was 
so, and they knew that Wycliffe had powerful backers. 
Wyclitte arrived at St. Paul’s, accompanied by Lord Percy, 
Earl Marshal, and John o’ Gaunt. Percy apparently had de- 
termined to carry things with a high hand, and demanded 
a seat for Wycliffe—‘‘a soft seat, as he has many things to 
answer.” The Church authorities refused, and John o° Gaunt 
threatened to drag the bishop out of the cathedral by the hair 
of his head. Wycliffe had not spoken, and though a riot 
followed, in which the Bishop of Winchester and Sir Peter de 
la Mere were carried off by the Duke of Lancaster’s men, and 
put into the duke’s private and particular prison, that nobleman 
himself proceeded to dinner at the house of William de Ipres, 
a merchant near Budge Row, thinking probably it was only 
a trifling affair of priests and citizens. But the citizens resented 
the insult to their bishop, and learning of these arrests, they 
marched to the Savoy and demanded their release. John 0’ 
Gaunt getting news of this fled to Kennington Palace, where 
the Princess of Wales was residing with her son. ‘ When 
the populace had got to the Savoy, they were asked by a priest 
what they wanted. They answered, ‘The persons of the duke 
and the marshal, who had unjustly detained in prison Sir 
Peter de la Mere.’ The priest replied, ‘Sir Peter is a traitor,’ 
which so incensed the crowd that they seized the priest and 
killed him. During the tumult the Bishop of London arrived, 


when, the rioters being somewhat appeased by a message 
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from the Princess of Wales, he used his influence, and ex- 
horted them to forbearance, as it was the holy season of Lent, 
They demanded that the Bishop of Winchester and Sir Peter 
de la Mere should have their fair and immediate inquest before 
their peers, according to the law of the land.” 

Nothing seems to have been said about the dead priest, 
that apparently being a trifling matter. 

There was a grudge of twenty years’ standing between 
John o’ Gaunt and Peter de la Mere, the latter, in 1376, 
having been speaker of the ‘‘Good Parliament,” which de- 
manded an account of the expenditure, and evicted John 0’ 
Gaunt from his position as practical ruler of the realm. No 
doubt this was known to the citizens, and the character of 
the duke being none of the best, they were wise in taking 
rapid and violent measures to secure the release of the 
prisoners. 

Some four years later Wat Tyler and his men made a 
better demonstration—they pillaged and destroyed the house ; 
but thirty-two of his followers, remaining too long drinking 
in the cellars, were bricked up, probably by falling masonry, 
‘Cand were heard calling and crying for seven days after, but 
none came to help them.” 

While John o’ Gaunt was at the Savoy, Chaucer lived 
much at the house. Some of his work was written there, and 
he was married in the chapel. 

Never restored as a palace, Henry VII. rebuilt it as 
an hospital, and the present church was the chapel of that 
building ; all the other fragments were swept away in the 
building of Waterloo Bridge and Wellington Street. The lands 
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of the Savoy extended from Ivy Bridge to Somerset House, 
and before that was built some part extended to the Temple. 
In ‘beating the bounds” there is still a conflict between the 
authorities, the Savoy demanding and obtaining, under protest, 
admission to part of Garden Court. 

In later days the Savoy contained within its bounds two 
German churches—a Lutheran and a Calvinist, one French 
church, one Quaker meeting-house, barracks for 500 soldiers, 
an infirmary for the guards; and towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, a convict prison. In 1772, an account is 
given of a mutiny among the convicts, when forty escaped through 
a window to the waterside. They were fired at by the soldiers ; 
one killed and the rest recaptured. This place also had its 
private marriage system. The advertisement reads: ‘‘ There are 
five private ways by land, and two by water ; expense not more 


than a guinea. Marriages performed with the utmost privacy, 
decency, and regularity.” It also possessed the privilege of 
sanctuary ; not to be violated with a light heart. In 1696, 
a person following his debtor there was seized by the people, 
tarred and feathered, and bound to the Maypole in the Strand. 

The chapel was repaired by George I. at his sole charge 
in 17213 he also enclosed the burial-ground with a strong 
brick wall, and added a door to it. 

A map of 1736 shows the stairway in the drawing as the 
position of “little Savoy gate”; the middle gate was where 
Savoy Street is now. 

The chapel, again much injured by fire in 1860, was 
restored by Queen Victoria. Most of the tombs perished in 


that fire, only some fragments being left. 
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In the church and churchyard lies the dust of many notable 
people. 

Gavin Douglas, the learned Bishop of Dunkeld, a younger 
son of Archibald, known to history as ‘ Bell-the-Cat” ; and 
surely, what gardeners term a “‘ sport” among the Douglases of 
that age. Born about 1474, he translated Ovid’s “‘ Remedy of 
Love” in 15013 following this with the ‘“‘ Aneid” and other 
translations, and original poetry. On the downfall of the 
Douglas faction he was deprived and imprisoned, but regaining 
his liberty, he came to London to seek the aid of Henry VIIL., 
and died of plague in 1522. The Countess of Nottingham 
(one of the persons mixed up in the story of Essex’s ring) ; 
Sir Robert and Lady Douglas ; Countess of Dalhousie (a sister 
of Mrs. Hutchinson); Mrs. Anne Killigrew (a young poetess 
who died of smallpox), described by Dryden as— 


‘“Thou youngest virgin daughter of the skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blest.” 


George Wither (who died in 1667), still remembered by his 
song— 


‘‘An she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be ?”— 


and remarkable in life for his unending misfortunes. Much of 
his work was done in prison. As early as 1613 he wrote “ The 
Shepherd’s Hunting” in the Marshalsea. When the Civil War 
broke out he sold his patrimony to raise a troop of horse for the 
Parliament, and in 1642 was made Governor of Farnham Castle. 
Accused of deserting his duties, he lost the appointment ; was 


made prisoner by the Royalists, and would have been put to 
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death had not Denham intervened, saying, “that so long as 
Wither lived, he (Denham) could not be considered the worst 
poet in England.” Afterwards, as major-general over Surrey, he 
gathered a fortune from the sequestrated estates of the Royalists; 
but with the Restoration he was stripped of everything, and 
prison was his home until a few years before his death. Here 
also was interred part of the body of George, third Earl of 
Cumberland, the father of that ultra-accomplished lady, Ann 
Clifford, who married the first Earl of Dorset in 1608. Lewis 
de Duras, Earl of Faversham, 1709 ; he commanded the troops 
of James II. at Sedgemoor, 1685. Richard Lander, the African 
traveller, who first determined the course of the Niger; and 
Archibald Cameron, who was executed at Tyburn in 1753 for 
complicity in the rebellion of 1745. A notice of the time 
describes him as ‘‘a brave and courteous gentleman, whose death 
was regretted by those who abhorred his principles.” Even at 
that date the revolting additions to the death penalty for treason 
were carried out. 

Among the distinguished natives mention may be made of 
the celebrated blacksmith’s daughter, Nan Clarges, who became 
Duchess of Abermarle; not by the short cuts by which so many 
of these dignities were reached in the days of Charles II]. Her 
father was a farrier in the employment of General Monk, and 
her first husband was of the same trade, when, in 1632, she 
married him at St. Lawrence Pulteney. A daughter born of this 
marriage in 1634 lived for two years, while she, with her 
husband, Thomas Ratford, lived at the sign of ‘“‘ Three Spanish 
Gypsies” in the New Exchange, where she sold wash balls, 


powder, gloves, and such things, and taught girls plain sewing. 
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She became sempstress to General Monk, and used to carry his 
linen home. In 1649 her husband and she quarrelled and 
parted, and three years later she married General Monk, with- 
out troubling to inquire if her previous partner still existed. 
This pardonable carelessness on the lady’s part led to a lawsuit 
at a later time, in which she appears to have been successful. 
Mr. Ratford did not show after the second marriage, probably 
having a suspicion that if he was not dead, he could be made so. 

Pepys mentions this lady several times after she came to 
her honours. He, shrewd man, had no great opinion of her, 


and uses vigorous phrases when he describes her cooking and 


housekeeping. 


ADELPHI AND BUCKINGHAM STREET 


Westward, near Beaufort Street, was Ivy Bridge, where a 
small brook, draining the fields by Longacre and St. Giles’, 
crossed the Strand, and marked the boundary between the Duchy 
of Lancaster and Westminster, stood Worcester House, once the 
residence of the Bishops of Carlisle, and afterwards owned by the 
Marquis of Worcester. From him it was rented by Lord 
Chancellor Hyde, when, there, at midnight in September 1662, 
his daughter Ann was married to the Duke of York. This 
match the Chancellor openly opposed and secretly connived 
at. From the way it is alluded to by Pepys it seems to have 
caused great excitement in the town. 

Another story of this house tells of an ancient quarrel 
between the Marquis of Worcester and the Earl of Salisbury. 


The Earl bribing the Marquis’s gardener to get a large walnut 
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tree, which intercepted his view, cut down, paying him £100 
to do this; the money being no sooner paid and the tree 
removed than the Marquis, ‘having no great kindness for my 
Lord,” caused to be erected a large brick house on the spot, 
closing the view altogether. Salisbury House was a large 
structure fronting the river, and having a wall along the 
Strand. The second Earl divided the mansion into Great and 
Little Salisbury houses, letting out the latter to “persons of 
quality.” The name of the owner is perpetuated in the Cecil 
Hotel, which stands on the site. The ‘‘ New Exchange,” a 
collection of shops and stalls, often mentioned in the literature 
of the time, stood opposite the Adelphi theatre. When first 
opened it bore the grand name of “ Britain’s Bourse”; in 


later days it had a more descriptive but less complimentary 
name in common speech. If, as the story is told, the 
Duchess of Tyrconnel, wearing a mask, worked as a milliner 
there, it could only have been for a short time. This lady 
died in Paris, and there is a monument to her in the Scots 
College there. Jerrold worked the story into a drama—‘ The 
White Milliner,” but titled ladies engaged in trade have 
ceased to have the charm of novelty, and a mask for that 
purpose would be considered quite unnecessary. 

Some time after ‘‘ Britain’s Bourse” was opened, Pepys 
and his wife came there shopping, he, apparently, being the 
buyer. They saw ‘“‘a new-fashioned petticoat of sarcinet, 
broad black lace, printed round the bottom, and before, very 
handsome. My wife had a mind to one of them.” 

When ‘‘Old Parr” came to London to see the King, he 
was lodged in the Strand near here. He had lived through 
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the reigns of ten sovereigns, and had a son when he was 120 
years old; but London proved too trying for him, and he 
died at the age of 153, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Henry Fielding and the elder Dibdin both lived for a 
time in Beaufort Buildings; and from 21 Cecil Street, one 
January night in 1814, Edmund Kean, poor and ill-clad, 
sallied forth to take the town by storm as “Shylock” at 
Drury Lane theatre. 

The Adelphi was built on the site of Durham House 
by the enterprising brothers Adam, in 1768, the money being 
raised by lottery. They evidently borrowed the idea of giving 
their own names to the four streets from the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. Garrick purchased the centre house in Adelphi 
Terrace when it was built; he by that time was a man of 
wealth from his own earnings, and having married Malle. 
Violette, a dancer, who was a protégée of the Countess of 
Burlington, that lady giving her £6000 as a wedding present. 
After his death, Mrs. Garrick continued to live in the house, 
and Boswell relates how he and Johnson visited her and met 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mrs. Carter (the learned lady who 
excited great admiration in the doctor, who said ‘She could 
make a pudding as well as translate Epictetus, and work a 
handkerchief as well as compose a poem”), Mrs. Boscawen, 
and others. Mrs. Garrick talked of her dead husband com- 
placently, and, looking at his portrait, said, ‘‘ Death was now 
the most agreeable object to her.” However, she lived for 
many years afterwards, dying at the age of ninety. 

The Society of Arts has its headquarters here. First 
formed on the proposal of William Shipley in 1754, the 
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Society met in Rawthmell’s Coffee-house in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden ; afterwards in a circulating library in Crane 
Court, Fleet Street ; in Castle Court, Strand ; in Craig’s Court, 
Charing Cross ; in Beaufort Buildings, and finally here. 

Isaac D’Israeli lived for some time in James Street ; and 
in John Street, at Osborne’s Hotel, the King of the Sandwich 
Islands resided when in England. His fame survived for many 
years in the song, ‘“‘ The King of the Cannibal Islands.” 

The old house which preceded the Adelphi had many 
memories. It is said that the house was first built by Beck, 
Bishop of Durham in the reign of Edward I.; but it seems 
probable that there was a still earlier house. 

When Otho the White was sent as papal legate to England, 
during the troubles with King John, he was not welcomed by 
the heads of the Church here, and his high-handed methods 
were resisted by various English prelates, and the University 
of Oxford. Going to Osney Abbey to deal with them, the 
scholars were compelled to supply him and his retinue with 
provisions. Some of the scholars went to the Abbey to pay 
their respects, and had the door slammed in their faces, while 
an Irish priest received a bucket of scalding water over him, 
thrown by a kinsman of the legate. The students ‘‘ went for” 
the Italians, and the Cardinal fled to Abingdon. When he 
had recovered his breath, the University was excommunicated 
and thirty students sent to Wallingford Jail. Otho then re- 
moved to the Bishop of Durham’s house in London, where 
the Mayor was commanded by the King to watch over him 
as the ‘“‘apple of his eye,” while the heads of the University 
had to assemble at St. Paul’s, and walk bareheaded, without 
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their cloaks, to the Bishop of Durham’s house, and beseech the 
legate’s pardon, which was granted. 

The house was rebuilt by Bishop Hatfield in 1345. 
Forfeited to the Crown at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
Edward VI. gave it to his sister Elizabeth. It was occupied 
by Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, in 1553, when, in May 
of that year, three marriages were celebrated there—Guildford 
Dudley, fourth son of Northumberland, to Lady Jane Grey ; 
Lord Pembroke to her sister Katherine ; and Katherine Dudley 
to Lord Hastings. From this house Lady Jane Grey set forth 
on that unhappy progress which ended in the Tower. Claren- 


don says: “She was committed to the Tower, where she 
continued some months, and then received a message from 
Queen Mary to prepare for immediate death. She received 
the news without perturbation, and as she mounted the scaffold, 
addressed the spectators, ‘that she came thither for an example 
to posterity ; that innocence cannot be a protection against 
greatness, and that she was to die, not for aspiring to a crown, 
but for not refusing one when it was offered to her.’ The 
poor child was in her seventeenth year; her husband was 
beheaded on the same day, and her father eleven days later.” 
(This may be the origin of the proverbial ill-luck of May 
weddings.) Elizabeth afterwards granted the house to Raleigh, 
and he lived there in his greatness, but on the death of his 
patroness the Bishop of Durham asserted his claim and 
ejected Raleigh. 

The streets to the west have all been rebuilt, and there 
are few houses of any great age, except ‘‘ Coutts’s Bank,” which 


still faces the Strand, with its ground floor converted into 
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shops. Mr, Coutts used to live here, and to preserve his view 
of the Surrey hills from the back windows, he bought part of 
the Adelphi, and made the Adams plan Robert Street for that 
purpose. 

In Buckingham Street there is Inigo Jones’s ‘ Water-gate,” 
and some houses facing the embankment gardens probably 
built about 1700. The street has many literary associations 
worthy of note, but its history appears to have got tangled 
in a wonderful fashion. 

The ancient mansion which stood here had been the 
town residence, or inn, of the Bishop of Norwich. In 1535, 
Bishop Richard Nyx exchanged this inn for the Abbey of 
St. Benet’s Holme, in Norfolk. The following year, Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, got it in exchange for his mansion of 
Southwark Place. The latter was given by Queen Mary to 
the Archbishop of York, who had been without a town house 
since Whitehall was taken from him by Cardinal Wolsey. 
With the money received for Southwark Place, which he sold 
immediately, he acquired Norwich Inn, changing the name to 
York House. 

Archbishop Matthews exchanged York House with James I. 
for several manors at a later time. While the house was in 
the possession of the archbishops they seldom lived there, and 
leased the place to various tenants. One of these, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, held it for some time before his deathin 1579. His son 
Francis, afterwards Lord Bacon, was born here in 1561, and 
retained considerable affection for the house. At one time 
the Duke of Lennox wished to acquire his interest in it, he 


answered, ‘For this you will pardon me. York House is 
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where my father died, where I first breathed, and there I 
will yield my last breath, please God and the King.” Lord 
Chancellor Egerton also lived in the house. 

Afterwards it came back to James I., as stated. He gave 
it to the Duke of Buckingham, who formed great plans for 
rebuilding, but only this water-gate was finished about 1626, 
a year after Charles I. ascended the throne. Designed by 
Inigo Jones, the sculpture work was done by Nicolas Stone, 
afterwards master mason at Whitehall. 

The Portland stone of which the gate is built has a rather 
curious history, as told by Malcolm. When it was proposed 
to repair old St. Paul’s, the Bishop of London, largely at his 
own expense, succeeded in assembling a quantity of stone for 
that purpose. This was brought in barges from Portland—a 
dangerous enterprise it was thought; and the barges were 
largely manned by men who had been released from prison 
for that purpose. The Bishop failed to obtain sufficient 
money to carry on the work, and the stone lay unused until 
a commission was appointed by James I. to investigate and 
report on the matter. Buckingham was one of the com- 
missioners, and this quantity of stone coming under his 
observation, he ‘‘ borrowed” enough of it to make a beginning 
on his new house. In August 1628, the dagger of Felton 
put an end to George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham, at 
Portsmouth. Any virtues he may have had are not apparent 
to us now. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

After his death the house was leased to the Duke of 
Northumberland for £350 per annum, furnished. In 1649 


the Parliament bestowed it on Fairfax, and by the marriage 
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of his daughter to the second Duke of Buckingham, it came 
back to the Villiers family. Although Cromwell was angry 
at this marriage, the Duke was permitted to reside there, but 
going one day to visit his sister at Cobham without leave, he 
was arrested, sent to the Tower, and kept there until Crom- 
well died. 

He resided at York House for several years after the 
Restoration, and for a time it was used as lodgings for the 
Russian Ambassador and his suite, but eventually it was sold 
for building purposes, the Duke stipulating as a condition 
that he should be commemorated in the names of the streets 
to be built on the ground—hence we have George Street, 
Villiers Street, Duke Street, Of alley, and Buckingham Street ; 
this piece of self-glorification was a good deal laughed at, and 
produced the satirical verses on the subject known as the 
‘Duke of Buckingham’s Litany.” 

Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, resided in Buckingham 
Street in 1681. John Evelyn in 1683-84. 

The house next to the embankment gardens on the west 
side has recently been marked with a tablet, recording —‘‘ In 
a house formerly standing on this site lived Samuel Pepys, 
1633, 1703, Diarist, &c. Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
1661, 1724, Statesman. And in this house, William Etty, 1787, 
1849, Painter; and Clarkson Stansfield, 1793, 1867, Painter.” 
The figures given refer to the birth and death of these men, 
not to the term of their residence. 

From the style of the house it appears to have been 
built in the early years of the eighteenth century. On the 


other side of the street there was a house of much the same 
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date, but covered with cement during these years of the 
nineteenth century, when so many houses were smeared over 
with this substance, that we are compelled to think people 
saw something disgraceful in bare brick or stone-work ; and 
in the buildings erected during these years there was plenty 
of disgraceful brickwork and poor construction to hide, but 
they might have left the older buildings untouched. In this 
house Dickens lived for some time, and it is introduced in 
“‘David Copperfield” when that young man dwelt under the 
motherly care of Mrs. Crump. In more recent times it had 
for occupants Dutton Cook ; Burgess, the architect ; William 
Black, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell; and other literary and artistic 
people. It came in later days to be known as “Peter the 
Great’s house,” and it retained this title until its recent demoli- 
tion. The story given by Cunningham says that Peter the 
Great lived in the house on the west side next the water. 
There does not seem to be any foundation for it; a contem- 
porary notice, January 13, 1698, says: ‘“‘ The Czar of Muscovy 
arrived from Holland, and went directly to the house prepared 
for him in Norfolk Street, near the water-side.” And some time 
later: “* The Czar of Muscovy being too much crowded with 
visits in town, has taken that which was Admiral Benbow’s 
house at Deptford, Sayes Place.” This was John Evelyn’s 
house, and the havoc which the illustrious savage wrought 
there brought woe to Evelyn’s heart. 

Another story of the street says, that at the door of No. 12, 
Voltaire and Jean Jacques Rousseau quarrelled and parted, 
never to meet again. Now Voltaire came to England in 1726, 


and remained two years, Jean Jacques Rousseau came to 
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England in the company of David Hume (who was soon 
confoundedly weary of his protégé) in 1766, forty years after ; 
by that time Voltaire had established himself in Switzerland 
for eight years, and for the last twenty of his life never left it, 
except in 1778, when in his eighty-fourth year he went to 
Paris. Probably the two men never met. Voltaire did quarrel 
in 1725 with Jean Baptiste Rousseau, a poet, in Holland; and 
further, the street where Hume and his friend lived appears 
to have been Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square. Another 
story substitutes Frederick the Great for Peter ; Frederick never 
was in England. 

In Craven Street, Benjamin Franklin lived for some time, 
and at No. 27, James Smith, one of the two brothers whose 
wit in verse and prose amused the town for many a year. 
Natives of London, well-to-do and shrewd business men, their 
© Rejected Addresses” ran through many editions. Having 
none of the ‘‘lack-penny” qualities attributed to poets and 
literary men of all ages, they aroused the astonishment of 
Shelley. ‘I know not what Horace Smith must take me 
for sometimes; I am afraid he must think me a strange fellow, 
but is it not odd, that the only truly generous person I ever 
knew, who had money to be generous with, should be a 
stockbroker! and he writes poetry too—he writes poetry and 
pastoral dramas, and yet knows how to make money, and 
does make it ; and is still generous.” 

Hungerford Stairs were directly west from the water-gate, 
and situated under where are now the platforms of Charing 
Cross Railway Station. It will be remembered as the place 
where Wilkins Micawber and his family departed for 
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Australia. Beside these stairs was a wharf and factory owned 
by Jonathan Warren, a manufacturer of blacking in a small 
way, and Charles Dickens worked there as a boy, earning six 
shillings a week. The dislike of Dickens to the scene of his 
early labours seems to be absurdly exaggerated, and his letter 
with reference to it after twenty-five years shows something 
of a “pose”; there was nothing about it to cause any shame, 
and it is certain that in after years, when the ground was 
not greatly changed, he lived happily in chambers a few yards 
away, and though, in ‘‘ Copperfield,” he removes the scene 
to Blackfriars, he recurs to it again and again. He probably 
acquired a good deal of his river-side knowledge here. 


CHARING CROSS 


Charing Cross Station now occupies the site of Hungerford 
House, built in the time of James I. by Sir Edward Hungerford, 
and burned down a few years afterwards. He was a rather 
extraordinary man, who in play and extravagance squandered 
a huge fortune and twenty-eight manors, finally dying a poor 
‘Knight of Windsor” at the age of 115. Pepys mentions 
the burning of the house, which was never rebuilt, and on the 
site ultimately was erected Hungerford Market; this was 
opened in 1836, but proved a commercial failure, remaining, 
however, until the railway station and hotel were built. The 
cross in the fore-court of the station was erected in 1863, 
designed by Barry, and sculptured by Thomas Earp ; it was 
placed on the supposed site of the “ Eleanor” Cross. 


Where is now the Grand Hotel and Northumberland Avenue 
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there stood, until these were built, the last of the Strand palaces, 
Northumberland House, originally designed by Jansen, but 
this was altered by Inigo Jones, who began in 1603 to build 
the house for Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, who died 
before it was finished. He bequeathed it to his nephew, the 
Earl of Suffolk, a man with a taste for building great houses ; 
one of these, Audley End, still remains. It was then known 
as Suffolk House, changing its name in 1642, when Elizabeth, 
his daughter and heiress, married Algernon Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland. This Earl, losing his only son, was so 
affected with grief that he and his wife, accompanied by John 
Locke, left England for Paris; this city proving too cold, 
the Earl left his wife there, and proceeded towards Rome, and 
died at Turin while on the way in 1670. The widow, who 
had been left in charge of Ralph Montagu, ambassador at 
Versailles, returned to England, where she was so pestered by 
lovers, including Charles II. and his brother the Duke of 
York, that she returned to Paris and married Mr. Montagu. 
The house here passed to the daughter of Algernon Percy, 
Elizabeth, who was twice a widow and three times a wife before 
she was seventeen, her third husband being Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset, known as the “‘ proud Duke,” who never allowed his 
daughters to sit down in his presence, and cut one of them out 
of his will because she fell asleep at his bedside during the 
weeks of nursing the old man in his last illness. The house 
passed to his son, whose only daughter married Sir Hugh 
Smithson, created Duke of Northumberland in 1776; this 
lady died at Northumberland House on the 5th December 


1776. She was extremely popular, and at her funeral in 
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Westminster Abbey the crowd was so great that the front of 
St. Edmund’s Chapel was pulled down, injuring a great many 
of the spectators, and putting a stop to the service for several 
hours until the injured persons were removed. The house is 
shown in one of Canaletti’s views of London, and was often 


illustrated in more recent times. 

Part of the site, towards Whitehall, in early times was 
occupied by St. Mary of Rounceval, an hospital founded about 
the middle of the thirteenth century by William, Earl of Pem- 
broke, for ‘‘ lunatic and distracted people.” 

Hartshorne Lane, where Ben Jonson lived as a child, is 
now Northumberland Street. Towards the close of his life 
he appears to have lived in Hartshorne Alley, where is now 
Craig’s Court. (It is possible that there may be some con- 
nection between these names and the immense quantities of 
stags’ horns which were found when the foundations of the 
Metropole and Northumberland Hotels were excavated.) 

When it was brought to the notice of Charles I. that the 
poet was living here in sickness and great poverty, he sent 
him a very small sum of money. Looking at the trifle, Jonson 
said, ‘“‘I suppose he sends me this because I am living in an 
alley ; tell him his soul lives in an alley.” But really the 
King was hardly to blame; he had given Jonson considerable 
presents, and raised his pension as Poet Laureate to {100 per 
annum, adding a yearly tierce (40 gallons) of canary wine ; 
and the King was finding difficulties enough for himself by 
that time, 

George Romney lived in Craig’s Court when he first 


came to London; and James Thomson, when he arrived in 
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town with the manuscript of ‘“‘ Winter” in his pocket. He 
wrote “Summer” while here, and blossomed into prosperity. 

Harrington House, the town-house of the Earls of Har- 
rington, built probably at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, still remains, a dignified old dwelling ; all the others 
round about have now come into the hands of the destroyer. 
This court was in 1755 one of the many resting-places of the 
Society of Arts, before they finally settled in the Adelphi. 

The Golden Cross Hotel has been rebuilt out of all 
resemblance to the hostelry, where Mr, Jingle introduced him- 
self to Mr. Pickwick, as that traveller started forth on his 
wanderings. 

Where Drummond’s Bank now stands was Lockett’s 
‘‘ ordinary,” a tavern where Sir George Etheridge—a gay young 
spark, and something of a dramatist in the style afterwards 
adopted by Congreve—ran up a bill and then absented himself ; 
MrsspLockett séntia»man:to‘dun” him,»and threatened? to 
prosecute ; Sir George sent a reply to the effect that, if the 
lady took any further steps in the matter, he would kiss her. 
Much incensed, she called for her hood and scarf, telling her 
husband that ‘she would see if there was any fellow alive who 
would have the impudence.” ‘‘Prithee, my dear, don’t be 
so rash,” said he; ‘‘there’s no telling what a man may do in 
his passion !” 

It is fitting that Drummond’s Bank should be near the 
statue of Charles I. The founder of it was a member of a 
family who generation after generation partook in the fortunes 
of the Stuarts. 

The first Viscount Strathallan served as an officer in the 
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army raised by Charles I, and led a regiment at the Battle of 
Worcester. After the Restoration he became a Lord of the 
Treasury and General of the Scottish Forces. His descendants 
had a share in the troubles under Jarnes II. and in the rising 
of 1715: the fourth Viscount raised men, and was out in the 
’4.5, accompanied by his son ; the father was killed at Culloden, 
and his son was attainted and fled to the Continent ; the estates 
were forfeited and sold. The brother of the fourth Viscount, 
Andrew Drummond, had adopted a mercantile career ; he was 
the founder of the bank, which brought him wealth, and 
enabled him to buy the family estate, and this after a time he 
gave back to his nephew; so that, though their titles lapsed 
for many years, yet their lands remained. Few of the Jacobite 
lords had the fortune to possess such a “ fairy godfather.” 

The statue of Charles I. occupies the site of Charing 
Cross, probably one of the ‘ Eleanor” crosses erected by 
Edward I. to mark the places where the body of his queen 
rested on the way to Westminster Abbey. It must have been 
of greater importance than some old prints appear to show 
it; one of these, recovered, it is said, from an engraving on 
a silver dish, shows quite an insignificant structure, which 
could have been removed in two days; whereas, when the 
cross was pulled down, by order of the House of Commons, 
in 1647, Lilly the astrologer says men were employed 
for three months on the work. Some of the stones were used 
to form pavements in Whitehall, and many persons had knife 
and fork handles made of the fragments. 

The site remained vacant for thirty-one years, when the 


present statue was erected there; this had been made by Le 
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Seur in 1633 for the Earl of Arundel; after the execution of 
the King it was ordered to be broken up, and was purchased for 
that purpose by John Rivers, a brazier, who buried it in his 
garden in Holborn. 

The story of how the astute brass-worker made old metal 
into knife-handles and small souvenirs, selling them to the 
“¢ Loyalists ” as relics, is well known, and he made much money 
by doing so. It is not known if he was still living at the 
Restoration, or whether his patrons demanded the return of 
their money ; when, in 1678, Parliament voted the sum of 
£70,000 to solemnise the funeral of Charles I., and to erect a 
statue to the King, some part of this money was spent in pur- 
chasing this, and providing the pedestal, which was designed by 
Grinling Gittone 

There had been, for centuries, a pillory near by, and this 
was not abolished during the Commonwealth ; among the later 
notables who occupied it were Titus Oates and Parsons, verger 
of St. Sepulchre’s, the chief concocter of the ‘‘Cock Lane 
Ghost” fraud. The spot where the statue now stands was also the 
scene of the execution of the ‘‘ regicides,” Hugh Peters, Scrope, 
Jones, Harrison, and others, all honourable men, only one of 
whom had played any conspicuous part in the rebellion, the 
others merely partaking in a judicial act for the common weal, 
for which thirteen of them were executed after the lapse of 
twelve years. Harrison was executed first, and having hung 
the due time, was taken down and the process of butchering 
commenced. As the executioner stooped over him the semi- 
conscious man struck him and sent him sprawling on the 


scaffold. Hugh Peters was an old man, and at the suggestion 
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of Colonel Turner he was brought nearer to witness the opera- 
tion. The executioner turned to him, rubbing his bloody 
hands, and asked, ‘“‘ How do you like this, Mr. Peters?” The 
old man answered, ‘‘I am not terrified ; do your worst !” 

It is not a pleasant subject to dwell on, but briefly, the 
programme at these executions for treason was, when all the 
victims had been assembled on the scaffold, one was chosen, 
hung by the neck, cut down while still conscious (the words of 
the sentence were, ‘“‘ hanged, but not till you be dead”), dis- 
membered, his members being cast into a fire provided for that 
purpose ; disembowelled, and his bowels burned ; his head cut 
off, and his body finally divided into quarters. On this occa- 
sion the men displayed such undaunted courage that, brutalised 
as they were, the spectators murmured loudly at the ghastly 
exhibition—so loudly, indeed, that the authorities took fright, 
and did not dare to finish the executions at this place, but 
transported the others to Tyburn for that purpose. 

Some twelve years afterwards the statue of Charles I. was 
erected here ; and, on the anniversary of that King’s execution, 
this is now decorated with wreaths, ribbons, and tokens of 
remembrance by various pseudo-Jacobite societies. A list of 
these for one occasion may be interesting to show that none 
of them emanate from any family who suffered by, or had any 
direct connection with, the Stuart troubles :— 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF CHARLES JI. 


Yesterday being the anniversary of the death of Charles I., the equestrian statue in 
Whitehall was decorated, according to custom, by the Legitimist Jacobite League and 
other associations and individuals. On the front of the statue, facing Whitehall, 


there was a large wreath of red and white flowers, to which were attached red streamers 
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bearing the words, “‘Sancte Carole Martyr Beate. Ora Pro Nobis.” A card attached 
shows that it came from the Society of King Charles the Martyr. Underneath it was 
a floral crown sent by the Royal Oak Club (Edinburgh branch of the Legitimist 
Jacobite League). A white streamer attached bore the words, “Dedicated to the 
immortal memory of King Charles, who was beheaded at Whitehall on January 30, 
1648.” Lady Muriel Watkins sent a small wreath of lilies and white chrysanthemums “ In 
loyal memory of those whose anniversaries occur at this time, the ‘Martyr Monarch ’ 
and ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie.’”” A wreath from the Forget-me-Not Royalist Club bore 
a card inscribed ‘‘‘ Remember.’ In loyal and reverent memory of his Majesty King 
Charles I.” The Brussels branch of the same club sent a cross of ivy leaves “In 
loyal memory of his Majesty King Charles I., from some admirers.” The Legitimist 
Order of St. Germaine sent a wreath, tied with Royal Stuart tartan, ‘(In memory 
of the martyred King Charles I.” A card attached to a wreath from the Legitimist 
Jacobite League was inscribed, “In loyal and reverent memory of King Charles.” A 
more simple tribute came from ‘ Dorothy Stewart, in respectful loving remembrance.”’ 
Wreaths also came from the Thames Valley Legitimist Club, the Order of the White 
Rose, and North Huntingdonshire. A special memorial service was conducted yesterday 
afternoon by Canon Clement Smith, Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, in the restored 
church of St. Nicholas in Carisbrooke Castle. Canon Smith said that, in spite of 
controversies, they must allow in common fairness that Charles was true to his 
faith, by renouncing which he might have saved his life, but he died because he 
was a true son of the Church of England. It was, therefore, right that the restored 
church should have been dedicated to the memory of that true son of the Church, 
whose pathetic history might almost be said to have closed at Carisbrooke Castle.— 
Times, 31st Jan., 1910. 


In its present position the modern Charing Cross does not 
mark anything. If a site for it could be found near Charles L., 
it might serve the double purpose of commemorating Queen 
Eleanor and the honest men who sat in judgment on the King. 

Tradition says that Cromwell had a house on the site now 
occupied by Drummond’s Bank. If this is true, it must refer 
to Thomas Cromwell. When the present bank was built, the 
houses on that side were set back forty feet and built on 
Cromwell’s Yard. Hogarth’s ‘‘ Night” gives a view of the place 


before this widening was done. 
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The bleak space of Trafalgar Square, with its fountains 
and statues, is one of the best-known places in London to 
strangers; and the broad plinth of the Nelson column forms 
a convenient pulpit from which men’s wrongs and women’s 
disabilities are preached with many varieties of language. It 
is not likely that any such use was contemplated when Mr. 
Railton evolved the base of this structure, which somewhat 
resembles a huge candlestick, and it is not definitely known 
when the base was first used for this purpose of a platform ; but 
it has been used so extensively, that it has become an accepted 
feature at all meetings held in the Square, few of the speakers or 
audiences, except on Trafalgar Day, giving much heed to the 
statue of Horatio Nelson poised far above them. This was 
modelled by E. H. Bailey, R.A. The lions formed no part 
of the original design, although they are the most striking 
feature. These were added in 1868 by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
who was so extremely dilatory in carrying out the commission 
that it became a standing joke. 

Spring Gardens, formerly a garden indeed, began to be 
thickly built on during the Commonwealth. Prince Rupert 
had a house there after the Restoration, where he died in 1682. 
There also lived Mrs. Centlivre, a dramatist who showed, as 
Mrs. Aphra Behn had done before her, that a woman could 
write as gross plays as any man of the period. Her third 
husband, Centlivre, was a cook to Queen Anne, and fell in 
love while she was acting in male attire at Windsor. At that 
time her name was Carroll ; no doubt the mixed nationalities 
of her husbands provided her with much experience of the 


vagaries of the tender passion for use in her plays, 
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WHITEHALL 


Scotland Yard is—or rather was, for it is now (1909) being 
pulled down—best known as the former headquarters of the 
police ; in the time of Dickens, as a centre for coal-porters ; 
and here for a time was held the Marshalsea Court, having 
jurisdiction in all civil suits within twelve miles of Whitehall, 
now abolished. The ancient chronicles say that the name 
arose from a house there, where the kings of Scotland were 
lodged when they came to London to do homage for their 
fiefs in Cumberland and Huntingdon. 

In the time of Henry VIII. his sister Margaret, widow 
of James IV. of Scotland, lodged there, and that probably is 
the origin of the name. 

One of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s desperate adventures 
took place here, when he was set upon by Sir John Ayres and 
four hired rufhans. Herbert, with some trifling assistance, got 
the upper hand in the mélée, though much wounded. John 
Milton, while secretary to Cromwell, lived here for a short 
time ; and here Vanburgh, the feeble dramatist and great archi- 
tect of Blenheim and Castle Howard, built himself a wonderful 
house for which he was much jeered at by his contemporaries. 

Until this year there were several houses of the Early 
Georgian period still standing, and occupied as Government 
offices, but no history seems to attach to any of them. 

Of Whitehall itself, the history is that of the Tudors and 


the Stuarts. 
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The first house, in the time of Henry III., was erected by 
Hugh de Burgh, Lord High Justiciary, one of the few who 
stood up for law and liberty for Englishmen in the days of 
John and his successor ; the man whom the smith at Brentwood 
refused to put shackles on. ‘‘I will die any death before I put 
iron on the man who free’d England from the stranger and 
saved Dover from France!” He bequeathed it to the Black 
Friars. They sold it soon afterwards to Walter de Gray, 
Archbishop of York. It remained the town-house of these 
archbishops until Wolsey laid hands on it and built himself 
a fine house, of which he obtained small gratification, having 
to give it over to his Royal master. 

This house stood until James I. set Inigo Jones to design 
a wonderful palace for him, and, if the design had been carried 
out, it would have been one of the great palaces of the world ; 
but only the Banqueting Hall was finished when, about 1620, 
funds ran short, and so it remained. 

A banqueting house or hall, on the site of that used in 
Elizabeth’s time, had been built by Inigo Jones in 1607. This 
was burned down twelve years later, and then the present 
building was erected. Rubens painted the ceiling for £3000 
and a knighthood. 

When James I. arrived on the scene, almost his first 
business was to confer the honour of knighthood on 300 
persons, mostly unwilling recipients of the honour; each 
having to pay in cash from {£1000 to £2000 to the King, 
with one solitary exception, who, for some kindness shown 
to Mary, Queen of Scots, received his honour free of charge. 


Charles I. was executed there on the 30th January 1649, 
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walking on to the scaffold through the centre window, now 
marked with a tablet. 

Cromwell was the next occupant, and saved much of the 
valuable contents from wreck. 

The ‘ Barebones” Parliament, summoned by Cromwell, 
met once at Whitehall and adjourned next day to the Par- 
liament House. They sat there for six months, when the 
Speaker and most of the members proceeded to Whitehall and 
resigned, A few members refused to do so, and sat in the 
house saying they were seeking the Lord. Colonel White 
said, ‘‘Pish! the Lord hath not been here for twelve years,” 
and turned them all out. 

It was at Whitehall that George Fox had his first 
memorable interview with Cromwell, being fetched from 
the ‘“‘ Mermaid,” over against the Mews at Charing Cross, 
where he was in the custody of Captain Drury. At this 
interview he put before the Protector in burning words so 
many truths that, they being interrupted, Oliver caught his 
hand and, with tears in his eyes, said, ‘‘Come again to my 
house, for if thou and I were but an hour of a day together, 
we should be nearer one to another.” Fox then went out, 
and Captain Drury followed to tell him he was at liberty, 
and brought him “‘into the great hall where the Protector’s 
gentlemen were to dine, and it was his order that I might 
dine with them, but I bid them let the Protector know I 
would not eat of his bread nor drink of his drink.” When 
he heard this he said, ‘‘ Now, I see there is a people risen 
that I cannot win either with gifts, honours, offices, or places, 


but all other sects and people I can.” “It was told him 
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again, that we had forsook our own, and were not like to 
look for such things from him.” 

Fox had another interview with Cromwell at Hampton 
Court, to speak about the sufferings of the “‘ Friends,” when 
he met him riding at the head of his Guards and “felt a waft 
of death go forth against him.” 

It was at Whitehall, on December 4, 1655, that the 
‘Whitehall Conference,” summoned by Cromwell, gave the 
judicial decision ‘“‘ that there was no legal bar to the admission 
of Jews to England, whence they had been excluded for 350 
years.” So that others besides the modern “Jacobites” have 
reason to make a pilgrimage to Whitehall. 

Oliver Cromwell died at Whitehall on the 3rd September 
1658, succeeded by Richard Cromwell, who, in a very short 
time, received £20,000 to pay his debts and notice to quit in 
six days ; he did so, and General Monk kept the place warm for 
Charles II. and ‘‘ the glorious Restoration.” 

Charles kept a merry house, and, as Evelyn says, “ filled 
all its precincts with lewd creatures.” He died of an apoplectic 
fit on Feb. 6, 1685. Evelyn’s words, writing the day after, 
often quoted, and sometimes stigmatised as the words of a prig, 
cannot easily be improved upon: ‘I can never forget the 
inexpressible luxury and profaneness, gaming and all dissolute- 
ness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday 
evening) which this day se’n-night I was a witness of; the 
King sitting and toying with his concubines, ‘ Portsmouth,’ 
‘Cleveland,’ ‘Mazarine, &c., a French boy singing love 
songs in that glorious gallery ; while about twenty of the great 


courtiers and other persons were at ‘basset? round a large 
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table, a bank of at least £2000 in gold before them; upon 
which two gentlemen who were with me held up their hands 
in astonishment ; six days after, all was in the dust.” 

James II. had a brief tenure of luxury and extravagance, 
but troubles began to thicken round him. In November 1688 
his Queen was in custody at Whitehall and arranged means of 
escape with the Bishop of London. Leaving her chamber at night 
with two ladies, by a back staircase, the Bishop awaited her with 
a carriage, and they, with the Earl of Dorset, proceeded to 
the Bishop’s house in Aldersgate, and next morning to the Earl’s 
house at Copt Hall, in Essex, thence to Northampton, When 
James heard of her going, he wept and called on God to help 
him. Ina short time the Queen returned to Whitehall, where 
she remained till that. December night when she wrapped her 
infant in a cloak and was rowed across the river to Lambeth, 
from whence she escaped to France. 

Eleven days later James quitted the palace and his throne, 
and, on the 13th February, the Prince of Orange took possession. 

In 1691 a fire consumed a large part of the palace, and, 
seven years later, another fire consumed every part except the 
Banqueting Hall. At that time Sir Christopher Wren had 
lodgings in the palace, and he saved many of the pictures and 
works of art from destruction. George I. converted the building 
into a chapel, and it is now a museum. The Raphael cartoons 
were first brought to England to be used as tapestry designs for 
the Banqueting Hall. These cartoons were made by Raphael 
for Pope Leo X. in 1514. The tapestries were worked from 
them at Arras, and sent to Rome shortly before the death of 
the painter. The designs afterwards lay neglected in the manu- 
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facturer’s lumber-room, three of them being lost or destroyed. 
Rubens knew of the existence of these cartoons, and advised 
King Charles I. to buy them and have the tapestry made at 
Mortlake by his own weavers. The King did acquire them, and 
they were brought to Whitehall. After the death of Charles 
they were bought by Cromwell for the sum of £300; but they 
continued to be neglected until William III. had them repaired, 
mounted on linen, and caused Wren to build the cartoon gallery 
at Hampton Court for their reception. They remained there 


until recent years, when they were removed to the gallery at 
South Kensington Museum. Still more recently the public- 
spirited action of Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence enabled the 
missing designs to be supplied by copies of the existing tapestries 
in the Vatican, and so completing the set. 

The beautiful building so long known as Holbein’s Gate 
spanned the roadway immediately to the south of the Ban- 
queting Hall, terminating the wide space and giving access to 
Westminster by way of King Street. 

The next house, known as Gwydyr House, and still existing, 
was the residence of the Wynnes of Gwydyr. It was erected in 
1796 from designs by John Marquand. ‘The house is now used 
as a Government ofhce, and is memorable as the place where the 
first meeting of the Society for the Abolition of Slavery was 
held. The scene and personalities are commemorated in a large 
picture now in the National Portrait Gallery. 

What we know as Whitehall has little resemblance to what 
it was in bygone years. There were then two Scotland Yards, 
the one known to us, and another extending almost close to the 


northern end of the Banqueting House. The gardens of the 
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_ palace extended to the south, and east to the river. On the 
west there was much the same space as now, except that towards 
Charing Cross it became a narrow street. Where is now the 
Horse Guards and part of the Admiralty, was the Tilt-yard, the 
only opening towards the south being through Holbein’s Gate, 
sometimes known as King Harry’s Gate, into a space alongside 
the Privy Gardens, and thence by another gate into King Street, 
a narrow way leading to the western side of what is now Par- 
liament Square. Holbein’s Gate stood near the end of Downing 
Street, and the Privy Gardens were laid out in terraces. Part 
of the ground remains as Whitehall Gardens. Through them 
flowed that branch of the Tyburn which formed the northern 
boundary of the island on which Westminster stood. This 
brook in the seventeenth century was controlled by sluices to 
keep the tidal water out. 

King Street, although the only way to Westminster, was 
so narrow and dirty that it was one of the first and worst 
plague centres in the neighbourhood. Pepys refers to it on 
several occasions during the “Great Plague,” and, even so late 
as the eighteenth century, it was so badly kept that it was found 
necessary to provide a supply of fagots there to throw into 


the ruts to enable the royal carriages to pass. Along King 
Street, back and forth each day of his trial, Charles I. was 
carried in a sedan chair, with only one attendant, Mr. Herbert, 
walking bareheaded alongside. Sedan chairs were first intro- 
duced into England by Charles on his return from Spain, 
and they caused considerable popular outcry against ‘‘ reducing 
free-born Englishmen to beasts of burden.” 


In the same street, Cromwell assigned a suite of apart- 
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ments to his mother. Poor old country dame, she loved her 
masterful son and lived in terror of his assassination, quite 
unhappy if she did not see him twice a day, and never hearing 
the report of a gun without calling out, ‘My son is shot!” 
She died here, and wished to be buried quietly, privately, and 
not in the Abbey, but her wishes were not respected, and 
the great pomp and expense lavished on her funeral gave 
offence to many of Cromwell’s party. 

Besides providing lodgings for the great, the street also 
afforded some habitation for those who had fallen on evil 
days. In King Street Spenser died for “lack of bread,” re- 
fusing at the end the twenty pieces of money sent to him 
by my Lord of Essex, saying, ‘‘he was sorrie, but he had 
no time to spend them.” Essex paid for his burial; the 
poet, at the close of his life, realising to the full what he 
had written twenty years before :— 


“Full little knowest thou that hast not tried, 
What Hell it is in sueing long to bide; 
To lose good days that might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow, 
To have thy princess’ grace, yet want her peers’ ; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to wait, to be undone.” 


In Gardiner’s Lane, a turning off this street, Wenceslaus 
Hollar died in poverty, beseeching the bailiffs to give him 


time to die before they removed the bed on which he lay. 
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To the south of the Privy Gardens was an orchard and 
various houses belonging to noblemen. Richmond Terrace 
marks the site of the Duke of Richmond’s house, burned 
in 1791. Montagu House has had its share of notoriety in 
recent political squabbles. The old house was demolished, 
and the present one built about 1860. Parliament Street 
was made through the Privy Gardens in 1732, to provide an 
alternative route to Westminster. Recent years have seen 
King Street and Parliament Street thrown into one, under 
the name of Whitehall. 

Cannon Row, or Channel Row, and its neighbourhood, 
now best known in connection with New Scotland Yard and 
the police force, is said to derive its name from being the 
residence of the canons of St. Stephen’s chapel, but the in- 
ference seems doubtful. Neither the chapel mentioned or 
any other would have canons, and it is unlikely that the 
dignitaries belonging to the Abbey would be lodged at such 
a distance; Channel Row is easy enough of explanation, as 
a row of houses leading down to the channel of the brook, 
Cannon Row probably arose from the office of the Ordnance 
Board ; it is known that an office for this was erected here 
in 1784, but there may have been an earlier building for the 
same purpose in the vicinity. 

Many gentlemen and persons of title resided here—the 
Earl of Derby, the Duke of Manchester, the Earl of Lincoln, 
and Mr. John Thynne, the last being a member of a family 
having long association with the Court and the Abbey, one 
ancestor, Wm. Thynne, having been Master of the Household 
to Henry VIII. 
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Derby House, about 1600, stood in a court on the 
east side, adjoining the houses of Lincoln and Manchester ; 
it was used as a meeting-place for committees during the 
Commonwealth, and appears to have been in the occupation 
of Pym, who died there. A curious and rather inconsequent 
story is told of King Charles, two days before his execution, 
sending Mr. Herbert to a lady living in Cannon Row, with 
a ting, in return for which he received a sealed packet ; this 
he saw opened next day by the King and Bishop Juxon, when 
Herbert saw that it contained jewels, mostly from broken orders 
of the Garter and St. George, the King remarking that these 
were all the wealth now in his power to bestow on his children. 
Mr. Herbert was bound to know all the ladies about Court, 
but the who, or why, of the story appears to be left in mystery. 


WESTMINSTER HALL 


The Abbey, St. Margaret’s, Westminster Hall, and the 
Houses of Parliament, stand all together, the open space of 
Parliament Square being at one time the Churchyard of St. 
Margaret’s. 

Incorporated in the Houses of Parliament, with the 
entrance facing New Palace Yard, is Westminster Hall. 
This building, from its part in English history, is the most 
interesting that remains to us. First built about 1097 by 
William Rufus, and considerably enlarged by Richard II. 
in 1397, what part and how much was built by Rufus is 
not determined ; but by 1397 it had become so ruinous that 


Richard II. constructed a temporary room for his parliament, 
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of timber, roofed with tiles. In the present structure the most 
prominent arms and devices are those of Richard II. and Edward 
the Confessor. It is one of the largest halls in Europe, with a 
timber roof unsupported by pillars. The roof is of chestnut 
wood, and extremely fine in design. The windows were recon- 
structed and considerable repairs effected in 1820, and again 
in 1834, after the burning of the Houses of Parliament; but, 
except for the removal of the internal divisions and buildings 
attached, which from the time of Henry III. accommodated the 
various courts—Chancery, Exchequer, King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, &c.—it remains unaltered. 

The Star Chamber stood nearer the river, close to the 
present entrance to Star Yard. It has remained for over eight 
hundred years the Great Hall of England. In the time of 
Edward I. it was the scene of two historic episodes ; the first 
of these, in 1297, arose really from the expulsion of the Jews 
at the close of the ‘‘ Barons’ War.” These people, merchants 
and money-brokers, by minding their own business while the 
barons and people slew each other, had accumulated most of 
the trade and wealth of the country in their hands, and few of 
the 16,000 expelled reached the Continent ; the spoil was too 
valuable; they were robbed and murdered, or turned out on the 
Goodwin Sands at low tide, with the advice to call on a new 
Moses to divide the waters for them. But Edward overreached 
himself ; their departure reduced his taxable community to small 
dimensions, and every device was tried to fill the Royal Treasury. 
When the clergy refused to pay an income tax of 50 per cent. 
they were outlawed, and so terrible was the King in his wrath 


that the Dean of St. Paul’s, who was put forward by his brethren 
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to remonstrate, dropped dead in terror at his feet. Every one who 
had money or goods was compelled to hand them over to equip 
the expedition to Flanders, and give also personal service. Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford and Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, refused. ‘‘ Their 
tenures did not bind them to foreign service.” ‘‘ By God, Sir 
Earl,” said the King to Norfolk, ‘‘ you shall either go or hang!” 
“‘ By God,” replied the stout Earl, ‘‘ 1 will neither go or hang!” 
Then Edward, seeing himself powerless to enforce his wishes, 
stood before his people in Westminster Hall and wept; yet amidst 
his tears he tried to coax from them, by appeals to their loyalty, 
what he was unable to compel. The second scene was in 1305, 
when William Wallace was tried and condemned in this hall, 
executed at Smithfield, and his head, crowned with laurel in 
mockery, placed on London Bridge. 

To celebrate the coronation of Queen Eleanor, Henry III. 
entertained six thousand poor persons here. Richard II. had 
his Christmas festival here in 1397, entertaining ten thousand 
guests each day. Here he was deposed and the House of 
Lancaster proclaimed in 1399, and here Cromwell was pro- 
claimed Protector. 

When Henry VII. had finished with Richard III. at Bos- 
worth, and settled things down a little, he gave a feast in West- 
minster Hall on 12th May 1486—a sort of house-warming, 
to which he invited the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and principal 
citizens. The Mayor was dubbed knight, and in the evening 
they had several kinds of ‘ divertisement” in the hall. The fol- 
lowing morning began the real business, when the King, Queen, 
and divers of the nobility had something to eat. The King’s 
and Queen’s messes were sixty dishes each, served by knights 
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and esquires; the Mayor had twenty-four dishes; and the 
others according to their rank, with plenty of the choicest wines 
for all. The citizens were so well entertained that they did not 
get back to London till the break of next day, which at that 
season would be about eight o’clock, and doubtless were a 
merry party as they rambled home. 

Besides many such merrymakings, the hall has been the scene 
of many famous trials for treason and other offences, including 
those of Sir Thomas More, Charles I., Strafford, the Bishops 
in the time of James II., Warren Hastings, Lord Melville, and 
countless others. 

It is useless to quote descriptions of these, but some 
extracts from an account by an eye-witness of the trial of 
Strafford may be of interest. It is from a letter to the Presbytery 
of Irvine, written by Principal Baillie :— 

‘‘ Westminster Hall is a room as long and as broad, if not 
more, than the outer house of the High Church in Glasgow, 
supposing the pillars were removed (its actual sizes are, 238 feet 
long, 68 feet broad, go feet high). We always behoved to be 
there a little after five in the morning; the house was daily 
full by seven. The tirlies (fripperies) that made the King and 
Queen to be in secret, the King broke down with his own hands, 
so that they sit in the eyes of all, but little more regarded 


than if they had been absent. ... It was daily the most 
glorious assembly the Isle could afford, yet the gravity was 
not such as I had expected. . . . After ten, much public 


eating, not only of confections, but of flesh and bread, bottles 
of beer and wine going thick from mouth to mouth without 


cups, all this in the King’s eye. There was no outgoing to 
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return, and oft the sitting was + tall two, three, or four o'clock 
at aie 

Contemporary accounts of other trials here, such as that 
of the Duchess of Kingston in 1776, or Walpole’s of the trial 
of the Scotch Lords, August 1, 1746, lead us to believe that 
this is probably a fair description of the audiences at any of 
these, even in cases where public feeling was much moved. 

Ceremonies at the death of kings have been a part of 
English history for ages. But probably there has not been, 
there may not be again, a scene like that in Westminster Hall 
during the lying-in-state of King Edward VII. It is too 
near for us to estimate its full significance ; but this was 
perhaps the most wonderful manifestation of the public sorrow 
of a free people ever witnessed since the dawn of time. With 
every allowance for idle curiosity, it was an unexampled honour 
to the dead and to the living. 

In Restoration days the hall was a place of promenade, 
and filled with all sorts of vendors’ stalls, which were removed 
on great occasions. Coronation feasts have been celebrated 
here from very early times. This custom still continues, but 
otherwise the great hall now stands gaunt and empty, except 
for the strangers and tourists who flit to and fro, examining 
the various commemorative tablets. 

Executions occasionally took place in front of it, as when 
Guy Faux and three of his companions were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered on the spot over which motor vehicles now cheer- 
fully whirl to deposit members of the House at the entrance 
by Star Yard. On such occasions, the balcony over the door- 


way was filled with privileged spectators. The doorway by 
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which they reached their position is now built up, but can still 
be traced in the masonry of one of the towers shown in the 
drawing. An official of the House informed me that the parapet 
of this balcony was formerly decorated with the heads of traitors 
on spikes; but, though medieval noses could not have been 
sensitive, it is not probable that this custom ever was much in 
use here. The fact of Cromwell’s head being exposed on West- 
minster Hall is hardly a proof. That was done on the roof 
parapet, and at the other end of the hall. 

This is hardly a place to enter into any account of the 
Houses of Parliament or their history, so, leaving Westminster 
for the present, we pass over the bridge, trying to remember, 
amid hurrying tramcars and a medley of traffic, that it was 
of this, on a May morning long ago, Wordsworth wrote :— 


“The city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky. 


Ne’er saw J, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still!” 


The scene remains. I fear the circumstances have passed, 
like many other things, far down the stream of time. 


LAMBETH 


Almost opposite the Houses of Parliament, in what seems 
now a most uninviting neighbourhood, stands Lambeth Palace 


and St. Mary’s Church. Both have their beginnings in the dim 
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dawn of the centuries. Perhaps the earliest actual mention of 
the place is the note recording the fact that Hardicanute, the 
Danish king of 1040, “died as he stood at his drink in the 
house of Osgod Clapa at Lambeth.” This was the second son 
of Cnut, so coarse, brutal, and bloodthirsty that he was remark- 
able even among the Danes of the time. His father’s reign 
began in unexampled savagery, and yet ended in a wise and just 
tule. The letter to his subjects from Rome is a wonderful 
production, ‘I have vowed to God to lead a right life in 
all things; to rule justly and piously my realm and subjects, 
and to administer just judgment to all. If heretofore I have 
done aught beyond what was just through headiness or negli- 
gence of youth, I am ready with God’s help to amend it utterly. 
No royal officer either for fear of the King or for favour of 
any, is to consent to injustice ; none is to do wrong to rich 
or poor, as they would value my friendship or their own well- 
being. I have no need that money be heaped together for me 
by unjust demands.” 

The writer was succeeded by his son Harold, who reigned 
for five years, but in him the savage burst forth afresh and 
continued till he died. Harthacnut, or Hardicanute, the brother 
who succeeded him, was, if possible, more of a tiger than the 
other, and this statement of the manner of his death, divested 
of all the embellishments given to it in later years, may contain 
some enlightenment as to the Lambeth of those days. 

The researches of Walter Besant and others have proved 
that the great road past London towards Canterbury, Dover, and 
the Continent passed down our present Park Lane, following 


the higher ground across the Green Park by Buckingham Palace, 
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crossing the western branch of the Tyborn or Twiborne towards 
that ferry, the name of which still remains in Horseferry Road 
on the western, and Ferry Road on the eastern or Lambeth 
side, and thence across the marshes to the Kent or Dover road. 
This ferry at low tide and in dry seasons probably became a 
ford, and, in darkness or the mist arising on all such land, the 
wayfarer must have had difficulty in keeping to the path. 
Bermondsey Abbey lay on the farther side of the marsh, and 
still beyond was the great abbey of Barking, more easily reached 
by this ferry than by the long row over the winding reaches of 
the river or the weary miles round London city. It is known 
that in other parts of the country the monks lit fires on the 
top of their towers and used their bells to guide the wanderer 
through marsh and forest to their haven ; why not here on the 
busiest road of all? So Osgod Clapa may have been simply 
Osgod, the bellman at the ferry, and that the choleric king 
expired in a fit of temper at some trifling delay. 

At any rate, there is no doubt that the Church of St. Mary 
arose from a votive chapel and place of rest provided there for 
travellers. It is dedicated to that saint supposed to have the 
greatest power and influence to guard men from perils by land 


of Sea 

The ferry remained the property of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the end, and, when Westminster Bridge was first 
opened in 1750, compensation to the amount of £2200 was 
paid to him; but the ferry continued in use more or less until 
Lambeth Bridge was built in 1862. There were two consider- 
able inns, one on each side, for the travellers who did not care 
to cross in the night, during fog, or in bad weather. On the 
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western bank the name Tothill in all probability arose from the 
“toot” of a horn used to guide travellers to the ferry on that 
side of the river, thus making a distinction between the 
eastern and western banks. The church is interesting, though 
largely rebuilt, and is associated with many famous names and 
incidents. In one of the windows there was the figure of a 
pedlar and his dog, part of a curious legend which appears 
worthy of investigation in a more thorough way than has hitherto 
been done. The gist of the story is that this pedlar, whose 
name is forgotten, in return for permission to bury his faithful 
dog in the churchyard, bequeathed to the parish the ground 
still known as Pedlar’s Acre. This comprises the land ex- 
tending from Belvedere Road to the river, and from Waterloo 
Bridge to Westminster Bridge. ‘The land in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries was an osier bed, but is now of very great 
value. But whether the legend was embellished to fit the 
window, or whether the Tradescants, or some other person 
of an antiquarian turn of mind, placed the window there 
to commemorate the legend, seems now impossible to de- 
termine. 

It seems possible that this window had nothing to do with 
any pedlar, but may have been a memorial to Henry Smith— 
that wealthy and eccentric alderman of London who, from 
about 1625 onward, was in the habit of roaming the town and 
the surrounding districts, clothed as a beggar and always accom- 
panied by a dog. When he died—towards the end of the reign 
of Charles I.—it was found that he had left large benefactions 
of money and land to fourteen parishes where he had been 
treated with kindness. I have not traced any of these in 
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London—they may exist, obscured in the multitude of other 
charities, or forgotten during the troubles of the Common- 
wealth and subsequent reigns ; but in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century these bequests still existed in the parishes 
of Braintree, Richmond, Dorking, Farnham, Guildford, and 
Horsell, the income derived from them ranging from £100 
to {500 per annum. The “ Pedlar’s Acre” at the same 
period produced about £200 per annum. 

There is a monument to Elias Ashmole, who, with the 
Tradescants, founded the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The 
Tradescants’ tomb is in the churchyard. The inscription recites 
that here 


“Lye John Tradescant, grandsire, father, son, 
The last died in his spring; the other two 
Liv’d till they travell’d art and nature thro’. 


These antiquarians, that had been 

Both gardeners to the Rose and Lily Queen, 
Transplanted now themselves, sleep here, and when 
Angels shall with their trumpets waken men 

And fire shall purge the world, these hence shall rise 
And change this garden for a paradise.” 


Nine Archbishops of Canterbury are buried here, including 
Parker, Bancroft, Tenison; and a clergyman, who deserves 
remembrance if only because he managed to change his religion 
four times within twelve years—Dr. Perne, Dean of Ely. 
Lambeth has long been famous for pottery, the best traditions 
of which are still continued by Messrs. Doulton, and for 
astrologers, of whom perhaps the least forgotten is the ‘Old 
Moore” of almanac fame. 
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The palace, of which the gateway is shown, is a large 
pile of buildings of various architecture. The earliest 
portions being of the thirteenth century, it has had its share 
in all the storm and stress through which the Church has 
passed. 

The manor was given by Guda, sister of Edward the 
Confessor, to the see of Rochester. In the eleventh century 
it was seized by William the Conqueror, who gave part of the 
lands to his half-brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux; these lands 
were afterwards restored to the see of Rochester, and Bishop 
Glanville erected here in the twelfth century a house for 
himself and his successors. This was exchanged for other 
lands by Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, a rent 
of five marks of silver to be paid to the see of Rochester. 
It then became the residence of the Archbishops. The house 
was enlarged by Bishop Chicheley, 1414-1443. He built the 
Lollards’ Tower. Cardinal Morton, who died in 1500, made 
many additions, and built the present gateway, the room above 
being long used for storing records. The hall, probably 
built originally by Boniface in the thirteenth century, was, 
in 1834, converted into use as a library. Rebuilding and 
restoration have been so continuous, that it is difficult to 
tell, but the chapel is now considered the oldest part of the 
edifice. 

Henry VII. was entertained here for several days before his 
coronation by Archbishop Bourchier. Katherine of Arragon 
and her ladies were lodged here, in 1501, on their first arrival 
in England ; here Cranmer confirmed the marriage of Henry 
VIII. with Anne Boleyn, and here he annulled it. 
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Some of the noble Scottish prisoners taken at the battle 
of Solway Moss, in 1542, were lodged in the palace. Queen 
Mary was a frequent visitor, and, during the tenure of Cardinal 
Pole, completely refurnished the place at her own cost. Pole 
died here, and lay in state for forty days previous to burial at 
Canterbury. 

While Archbishop Parker remained a bachelor, Queen 
Elizabeth was often at Lambeth; but, when he married and 
introduced his wife to the Queen, who had strong opinions 
as to the celibacy of the clergy, she was met with the 
remark: ‘‘Madam I may zor call you; mistress I am ashamed 
to call you; yet, though I know not what to call you, I 
thank you.” 

Among the charges brought against Laud was the accusa- 
tion of setting up popish images and pictures in the windows 
of the chapel at Lambeth, and after his execution the see was 
vacant for seventeen years, during which time the building 
suffered much from decay and abuse. From Lambeth all sorts 
of men have guided the destinies or misused the powers of the 
Church. In the troubles with King John, Stephen Langton 
was one of the stoutest upholders of English customs and 
tights, and after John’s death, it was the treaty made at 
Lambeth which induced Lewis of France to withdraw his 
claims to the crown and remove his army from England. 

Against Langton may be placed Boniface, in the following 
reign, one of the too plentiful uncles of the Queen of Henry 
III.; his claims to be either Archbishop of Canterbury or a 
man of God were somewhat slender. This was the ‘ hand- 
some archbishop,” as his followers styled him, who beat the 
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prior of St. Bartholomew the Great, and whose retainers 
helped themselves to whatever they wanted in the markets 
of London. His assault on the prior proved too much for 
the citizens to endure, and they arose, surrounded his house 
at Lambeth, and cried for vengeance so loudly that the hand- 
some archbishop was glad to escape to France and remain 
there. ! 

The unpopularity of the King and all his belongings cul- 
minated at last in the open defiance of the Lollards. While the 
towns had welcomed the Black and Grey Friars, who worked, 
and interpreted their vows strictly, Wyclifte’s movement was 
never really popular among the people, and Lambeth had a 
large share in the repressive measures against it. That these 
were sore and bitter, the Lollards’ Tower at the west end of 
the chapel remains to testify ; but, during the struggle between 
Wycliffe and the Church, there arose another devil before 
they were aware—the rising under Wat Tyler. This stopped 
the advance of Lollardism, though that movement was not 
finally suppressed until 1418. 

Lambeth provided a haven for churchmen fleeing from the 
Tyler movement for a time, but they ultimately killed Arch- 
bishop Sudbury, burnt the furniture and books, and destroyed the 
registers, after which the Crown and Church united their forces 
and roughly quenched the aspirations of the Wycliffites and the 
peasants in the same sea of blood, and kept them quiet for over 
seventy years, when Jack Cade made another attempt. This was 
succeeded by that disgusting epoch known as the “ Wars of the 
Roses,” which served a useful purpose in making a horde of 
greedy barons slay one another, and delivered the finishing blow 
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to feudalism. Lambeth had its part in all, and a little later, 
in 1509, we find there, Archbishop Warham, the friend and 
patron of the new learning, the man who loved scholars, whose 
table was ever open to them, and whose bounty followed 
Erasmus everywhere. The occupants during the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth were as variable as the times, 
and the outbreak of the civil war was heralded by an attack by the 
populace on Archbishop Laud at Lambeth; yet in all the ups and 
downs of the centuries, the palace itself seems to have suffered 
no great damage. The passage of the years only mellowed 
the brickwork, as the winter frosts gnawed a few more flakes 
from the grey stones, till we come down to that fateful December 
of 1688 which saw the last of the Stuart dynasty. At that 
time, where in the drawing is shown a railing surrounding 
the churchyard, there was a high brick wall. This, with the 
archbishop’s gateway, provided all the shelter that was available 
for the Queen of James IJ., who, at two in the morning of 
December 10, escaped from Whitehall by boat, with her child, 
subsequently known as the “Old Pretender,” mufHed in a 
cloak, and landed here, expecting that a carriage would be in 
waiting to take them to a ship at Gravesend. No carriage was 
there, and the cold winter rain fell in torrents. Fearful lest the 
wailing of the infant should attract some passer-by, they waited 
in terror. If the archbishop’s porter heard them, he doubtless 
cursed the night-walkers and their squalling brats for disturbing 
his repose. After long and weary delay a carriage was obtained, 
and they were driven to Gravesend and put on board a yacht, 
where Lord and Lady Powis received and conveyed them to 
Calais. Her husband, when he discovered their flight, again burst 
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into tears, exclaiming, ‘God help me, my very children have 
forsaken me!” Eight days later he was awakened in the dark 
night to receive his notice to quit from three commissioners 
from the Prince of Orange; and after shilly-shallying until 
g aM. and refusing to go to the house of Lady Lauderdale 
at Ham because it was damp, he embarked on a barge, at- 
tended by Lords Arran, Dumbarton, Lichfield, Aylesbury, and 
Dundee, surrounded by several boats containing 100 Dutch 
guards, and so proceeded down the river, the last Stuart king 
of England, and conveyed from his capital and kingdom by 
foreigners. 

It is difficult to understand what personal magnetism this 
family possessed, which for centuries induced their male ad- 
herents to shed their blood and the blood of their kinsmen as 
cheerfully as their womenkind cast away their honour in the 
same cause. A few of the Stuarts were stalwart men, and they 
all had brains, but their good qualities cannot atone for the 
swinish lives of the last members of the degenerate stock. 
Probably no family of men ever had such sacrifices made, or 
such devotion shown towards them. No men ever had so many 
fortunate chances, yet every one was thrown away by their 
own folly. 

Of the many adherents who followed them into exile, few 
saw their native land again. As soldiers of fortune they had to 
fight for bread, and their bones were scattered on every battlefield 
of Europe. The cause of the Stuarts has been embalmed in song 
and story, and a halo thrown around them—where, in good 
truth, a halo was much required. One of these ballads, written 


by a man who followed James II. into exile, may be quoted 
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as showing something of the heart-sick longing for their native 
land which haunted them all :— 


‘“Now a’ is done that men can do, 
And a’ is done in vain; 
My love, my native land, farewell, 
For I maun cross the main, my dear, 
For I maun cross the main. 


The sodger frae the war returns, 
The sailor frae the main; 

But I hae parted frae my love, 

Never to meet again, my dear, 
Never to meet again. 


When day is gane and night is come, 
And a’ folk bound to sleep, 

I think on her that’s far awa’ 

The lee-lang night and weep, my dear, 
The lee-lang night and weep.” 


Yet their sorrow never seemed to turn into exasperation. 
The kinsmen of this ballad-writer were “out” in the rising 
of 1715, and, when the Young Pretender started from Edin- 
burgh to the south on his meteoric career, goo men—the 
largest single contingent—were of his clansmen. The writer 
himself was killed in battle on the Rhine, in 1695, and his 
home has stood roofless and open to the winds for many a long 
year—an example of what befell all honest men who sacrificed 
on the altar of the Stuarts. 

Time brings many changes, and in recent years the Stuart 
cause has become a “fetish” to which idealistic people offer 
tributes of wreaths, white cockades, and tartan ribbons, an 
amusement at which the wandering spirits of the old adherents 


may smile; it is so harmless, and quite safe. 
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Standing by the river wall at Lambeth, the eye can range 
easily from Charing Cross to Milbank ; it is only about a mile, 
and within that space there has been enacted all that goes to 
make up the culmination of history of the Stuarts, from that 
day, in 1513, when the body of James IV. was carried by 
Charing Cross to Shene. 


‘* My wretched carcas then was brought in sight, 
Thro’ London streets, whereat the Scottes repine, 
The endless shame of this mischief was myne. 
Like butchers’ ware on horseback was I brought; 


The King of Kings for me this end hath wrought.” 


At the southern end is Milbank, the spot to which the Scottish 
prisoners captured at the battle of Worcester were driven, ‘‘ like 
a herd of swine,” and imprisoned on the marshland, where 
1200 of them died in so short a time that this significant entry 
appears in the churchwardens’ books at St. Margaret’s: ‘‘ 30s. 
for 67 loads of soil laid on the graves in Tothill fields wherein 
the Scottish prisoners were buried.” 

To save Westminster from a pestilence the survivors were 
sold as slaves and sent to the Barbadoes, where some traces of 
them remain, not quite absorbed in the negro, and still bearing 
the nickname of ‘“‘ Redshanks” as their forefathers did in the 
seventeenth century. Between these two points any one can 
trace all the meagre allowance of glory, and the plenitude of 
shame, that marked the course of this decadent family through 
some two hundred years. Some of the family traits remained ; 
but it is as impossible for us to imagine the man who died at 
Flodden lurking in Westminster Abbey to witness the corona- 


tion of his rival, as it is to imagine the amiable and somewhat 
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dissipated gentleman of St. Germains fighting for his life under 
the withering snow of English arrows in 1513. 

A little higher up the river, by the end of Vauxhall Bridge, 
on the ground lying between Kennington Lane, George Street, 
and the river, were Vauxhall Gardens, the Fox Hall of Pepys ; 
these remained in some sort until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but are now entirely swept away. The view of the 
towers of Westminster was painted from Vauxhall Stairs, in olden 
days the landing-place for that fashionable resort ; the memory 
of the place lives still, but only in the pages of Pepys, Addison, 
and Goldsmith. 

A house where some of the meetings of the conspirators 
in the “*Gunpowder Plot” were held, stood near here, facing the 
tiver, but was burned down so long ago as 16353 the only 
other name of any consequence associated with Vauxhall is 


Ambrose Phillips, the poet, who died here in 1749. 


WESTMINSTER 


It is interesting, as showing some of the changes of the 
district, to note that where is now the Tate Gallery there stood 
the famous prison of Milbank. Cunningham, in 1845, pro- 
tested against the action of the authorities in building a prison 
here on eighteen acres of swamp, and so adding the horrors of 
malaria to the rigours of penal imprisonment ; the stairway from 
which the prisoners sentenced to transportation were embarked 
was only removed in 1909. 

Returning to Westminster, where, though improvements 
are fast removing the ancient streets, these are not likely to alter 
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much in that little space, so crowded with history, around the 
Abbey and St. Margaret’s. It is not proposed to attempt any 
detailed history of this plot of ground; there are guide-books 
for the casual traveller, and exhaustive histories for the antiquary 
or student, by officials and dignitaries who have opportunities 
to gain and impart knowledge such as no outsider can even 
guess at. : 

The history of the Abbey does not begin with Edward the 
Confessor, the first foundation having been by Sebert, King of 
the East Saxons in 610. But after the death of Hardicanute 
at Lambeth, when, by the power of that strong and astute 
politician, Godwine, this man Edward was placed on the throne, 
he was a portent of happier times and a miracle in that age— 
too tender and womanish to actually rule the people of that 
period ; so Godwine governed until his death, and then his son 
Harold took the reins, and “ England had peace.” This sort of 
government must have been so great a change that it was no 
wonder men called him “confessor” and looked on him as a 
saint, or that on his death they elected Harold in his stead, only 
to have him thrust out by the stark Norman William ; yet even 
he, when the fighting was over, gave such quietude to England 
“that a man might fare over the realm with his bosom full of 
gold,” the fear of the Danes passed away, and, if he was “stark 
to baron or rebel, he was mild to them that loved God.” 
England began to grow; and the Abbey church of Westminster 
had come to be a great place before 1502, when a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and a tavern at the east end 
of the church were taken down by order of Henry VII.—whose 


title to the English throne was of such small account that he 
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waived his right of descent and accepted the post on the 
purely parliamentary basis of election, the Houses simply 
enacting ‘‘that the inheritance of the Crown should rest, 
remain, and abide in the Most Royal person of their Sovereign 
Lord, King Henry VII. and the heirs of his body lawfully 
ensuing.” He is described as a silent, jealous, greedy man, 
whose great aim in life was to heap up treasure. 

On the ground then cleared he erected the chapel which 
bears his name; the one pulled down had been erected by 
Henry III. The tavern was of ancient date, even the name 
it bore then, ‘‘ The White Rose,” would be half a century old. 
In 1399 Chaucer leased a house in the garden of the chapel, 
where he died in the following autumn. 

On January 24, 1507, Henry VII. laid the first stone, 
dedicating the chapel, as before, to the Virgin, and designing 
it as a burial-place for himself and his posterity. In_ his 
will he precisely enjoins that none but blood royal should be 
permitted to lie therein; and for the health of his soul he 
procured a Bull from Pope Leo uniting to the Abbey the 
church of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and the manor of Tykill in 
Yorkshire, to maintain a chauntry of three monks, priests, 
and two lay brothers, to say mass for his soul daily and the 
souls of his wife and children, for which they had an extra 
allowance of roo shillings yearly. 

Perhaps some of the greed and parsimony attributed to 
this King arose from his necessity for great sums of money 
in building this chapel. The work is so ornate, internally and 
externally, that a fabulous sum must have been spent on it. 

_ The space of ground between this and the present Houses 
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of Parliament was the old palace yard where Raleigh closed 
his crowded life, exclaiming to the headsman, ‘“‘Why dost 
thou not strike? Strike, man!” He was buried in St. Mar- 
garet’s. This church was begun at the same time as the 
Abbey, but finished much earlier; the intention being that 
St. Margaret’s should be the church for everyday use by 
the common people, while the Abbey was to be reserved 
for ceremonies and great occasions. To some extent these 
intentions are now reversed. The east window is often cited 
as an instance to disprove the iconoclastic tendencies attributed 
to Oliver Cromwell; but, in the light of the history of this 
window given by Mr. Bumpus in his ‘‘ London Churches,” 
1908, and by Lewis in 1849, it will hardly serve. ‘The 
east window was presented to Henry VII. by the magistrates 
of Dordrecht to adorn his chapel, but, that King dying before 
it was finished, it became the property of the Abbot of 
Waltham, who placed it there, and it remained until the 
dissolution. Robert Fuller, the last abbot, removed it to 
Lord Ormond’s seat, New Hall, in Wiltshire, a place after- 
wards owned by Thomas Boleyn, father of Anne, and after 
him by the Earl of Sussex; from him Villiers, rst Duke of 
Buckingham, bought the window” (probably for use in the 
new house which he contemplated building in Buckingham 
Street). ‘ His son sold it to General Monk, who buried it, but, 
after the Restoration, replaced it in the chapel” (all these 
transactions took place at New Hall). ‘On the death of 
Monk’s son, New Hall was bought by John Olmines, who, 
finding the place dilapidated, demolished it, retaining the 
window. It lay in boxes till purchased by Mr. Conyers, of 
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Epping, for his house at Copt Hall; he, later on, rebuilding, 
sold the window for £420 to the committee for repairing 
St. Margaret’s in 1758, when it was placed in the church.” 
It is highly improbable that any window in the world has 
passed through such adventures, covering 250 years of wander- 
ing and association with different famous men, and yet, at 
last, reaching a position only a few yards away from the 
place for which it was originally designed. 

Among the many persons of distinction buried in St. 
Margaret’s church and yard, besides Raleigh, were Carew 
Raleigh, his son; William Caxton; the mother of Oliver 
Cromwell ; and Admiral Blake. (The latter two had been 
buried in the Abbey, and were dug up and buried in a pit 
here after the Restoration.) The poets Skelton and Udall, 
Hollar the engraver, Father Schmidt the organ-builder, and 
the second wife of John Milton—Katherine Woodcock— 
who died in childbed less than a year after marriage. To 
her he addressed the lines beginning :— 


“Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave.” 


The church has a_ semi-official connection with the 
Houses of Parliament, and is in considerable request for fashion- 
able weddings. Why some churches are more favoured than 
others for these ceremonies is a matter beyond the ordinary 
man’s ken ; of older events in that way it has had the wedding 
of Samuel Pepys in 1655, the second wedding of John Milton 
in 1656, and those of Lord Clarendon and Thomas Campbell. 


The churchyard at one time occupied a large space, 
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this being the mother-church for a large portion of the town. 
extending beyond Charing Cross; and it was the many funerals 
passing his door at Whitehall which induced Henry VIII. to build 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, and provide burying-ground there. 

The western part of the precincts of the Abbey still 
bears the name of the Broad Sanctuary, where there was a chapel 
of refuge in which Edward V. was born, and where at a later 
time his unhappy mother had again to seek safety with her 
youngest son, Richard. 
| The fact that the Sanctuary could afford refuge and safety, 
not only personal but also for property and land, against any 
power, may be best explained by quoting the Charter granted 
by Edward the Confessor :— 

“Edward, by the Grace of God, King of Englishmen : 
I make it known to all generations of the world after me, 
that by special commandment of our Holy Father, Pope Leo, 
I have renewed and honoured the holy church of the blessed 
Apostle St. Peter, of Westminster; and I order and establish 
for ever, that what person, of what condition or estate so ever 
he be, from whence ever he come, or for what offence or 
cause it be . . . for his refuge into the said holy place, he 
be assured of his life, liberty, and limbs, and over this I forbid, 
under pain of everlasting damnation, that no minister of mine, 
or of my successors intermeddle them with the goods, lands, 
or possessions of the said persons taking the said sanctuary. 

“For I have taken their goods and ‘Livelode’ into my 
special protection, and therefore I grant to every and each 
of them in as much as my terrestrial power may suffice, all 
manner of Freedom, of Joy, and Liberty. 
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‘And whoever presumes or doth contrary to this grant— 

‘TY will lose his name, worship, dignity, and power, and 
that with the great traytor Judas that betrayed our Saviour, 
he be in the everlasting fire of Hell. 

‘And I will and ordayne, that this my grant, endure as 
long as there remayneth in England, eyther Love or Dread 
of Christian name.” 

That this Sanctuary long maintained its power is evident 
from the fact that John Skelton, the poet and satirist, took 
shelter there and resided till his death in 1529. The person 
from whom he sought refuge was Cardinal Wolsey, whom he 
had satirised as 


‘*The butcher’s dog 
Would worry them like a hog; 
For all their noble blood, 

He plucks them by the hood.” 


He was writing of the barons, and Wolsey was not a man 
easily baulked of his prey. 

On the west of the Sanctuary stood the Almonry, where 
the alms of the Abbey were distributed, and where, in 1474, 
William Caxton set up his printing-press, the first in England, 
and the patronage bestowed by Edward IV. on the printer is 
the solitary goodness that redeems his name. Caxton, a 
Kentish boy, had been apprenticed to a mercer in London, 
and spent thirty years in Flanders as Governor of the Guild 
of Merchant Adventurers, and, “‘my hand was weary and not 
steadfast, mine eyes dimmed with overmuch looking on the 
white paper.” When the new art of printing came to his 
notice in Bruges, he immediately set himself to learn it, and 
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after thirty-five years’ absence, he returned to England with 
his precious printing-press, setting up in business at the sign 
of the “Red Pale” in the Almonry, thus beginning in humble 
guise what really fixed and stereotyped the English language, 
and that largely on the daily speech of the common people. 

Of the abbey erected by Edward the Confessor, practically 
all that remains is the Pyx House, or Chapel of the Pyx, as it is 
now called, lately opened to the public. The principal parts 
of the present church were erected by Henry III., the first of 
his work, beginning in 1220, being the chapel removed by 
Henry VII. Twenty years later, he took down the church 
erected by the Confessor, and erected the choir, transept, 
and chapel of the Confessor; the remainder was completed 
by various abbots, the western portion of the nave and 
aisles being erected between 1340 and 1483. The west 
front, with the great window, was the work of Richard III. 
and Henry VII., and when the latter had completed his 
chapel, the interior of the Abbey was almost as it now stands, 
the only important additions since being the work on the 
western towers completed by Sir Christopher Wren. The 
interior is crowded, too crowded perhaps, with tombs and 
monuments. ‘The chapel of Edward the Confessor contains 
his shrine, the altar-tombs of Edward I., Henry III., Henry V., 
and Edward III., and the coronation chair with the “stone 
of destiny” brought from Scone by Edward I. Most of the 
English kings, from the time of Henry VII. down to that 
of George III., were buried in Henry VII.’s chapel, and there 
also are the tombs of Queen Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of 


Scots. In the Poets’ Corner there are monuments to Chaucer, 
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Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, Dryden, Milton, Gray, Prior, 
Shakespeare, Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, Addison, and many 
others, including Ben Jonson, who, tradition states, is buried 
standing up ; a similar legend attaches to Katherine, wife of 
Henry V., who ‘‘ was put in a chest that standeth upright near 
her husband in Westminster.” 

Part of the building occupied by Westminster School, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth for the education of forty boys, 
was formerly the monks’ dormitory. The school has had 
many famous masters, among whom was Camden, the anti- 
quary, in 1598, and many famous scholars. The names of 
those who died in the Crimean War are commemorated on 
the column erected at the west end of the Abbey. The 
Jerusalem chamber recalls that old story of Henry IV., when 
the King, “‘entending a voyage unto Jerusalem, caused all 
necessaries to be provided, but suddenly he was taken with a 
grievous palsy whereof he languished until the appointed hour 
of his death, then lying in a chamber in ye abbot’s house at 
Westminster, it was told him ye name of ye chamber yt he 
lay in, was called Jerusalem, which when he heard, he said, 
‘The Lord receive my soul, for it hath been told to me I 
should die in Jerusalem,’ and so he yielded his spirit unto 
the Almighty God the z2oth day of March 1412, when he 
had reigned fourteen years six months and four days, in 
much trouble and little pleasure.” 

When Henry III. assumed the ‘‘ Crusado ” at the invitation 
of the Pope, he summoned the citizens of London to West- 
minster to join him, but they had no great desire to join the 
crusade, and only three did so; these the King kissed and 
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called his brethren, the others he denounced as base, ignoble 
scoundrels, fined them twenty marks in gold, closed their 
shops, and made them sell their goods at the fair of the Abbot 
of Westminster, in the inclemency of the weather in the dead 
of winter. All through his long reign he retained his resent- 
ment against the citizens, and laid many exactions upon them, 
pleased in a sullen fashion if he could bring misery on his 
subjects. On one occasion he summoned the mayor and 
sheriffs of London to Windsor, where he apportioned them, body 
and goods, among his family, and towards the close of his reign 
we do not wonder to read that famine was sore in the land. 
Wheat was £6, 8s. per quarter (equal to about £60 nowadays), 
and many poor parents ate their own children. He certainly 
did not show much of the qualities attributed to him by Grafton, 
who says, ‘‘ he was merciful and liberal to the poor.” 

In perambulating London it is almost as difficult to keep 
clear of the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth as of the briefer 
flirtations of Samuel Pepys, and here we come upon another 
of them, charged, like most of the others, with blood and 
ghastly tragedy. 

John Stubbs of Lincoln’s Inn had written a tract against the 
proposed marriage of Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, 
characterising the Duke’s suit as ‘‘unmanlike, unprincelike, 
needy, French kind of wooing.” For this, he and the printer 
were condemned to have their right hands struck off. This 
was done in the market-place of Westminster, the instruments 
used being a butcher’s cleaver and a mallet. 

At this time the lady had seen thirty-eight summers and 


the Duke nineteen. Leicester had addressed a strong letter of 
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remonstrance to her (the letter is in the collection of the Duke 
of Northumberland), and she must have been considerably in 
love, if we may judge by a poem written by her to this youth :— 


‘“‘Some gentler passion steal into my mind 
(For I am soft and made of melting snow); 
Let me or float or sink, be high or low, 
Or let me live with some more sweet content; 
Or die, and so forget what love e’er meant.” 


Elizabeth could turn a very pretty rhyme, but her bitterest 
enemy could hardly describe her as “ soft.” 

Another Westminster scaffold scene is more cheerful 
reading. In 1765 John Williams was sentenced to stand in 
the pillory in New Palace Yard, for publishing the orth 
Briton, in volumes. ‘‘He mounted a few minutes after 12, 
amid the acclamations of 10,000 people, some decorations 
were arranged near by, and a gentleman produced a purse and 
made a collection for the benefit of the culprit, amounting to 
200 guineas. Williams had a sprig of laurel in his hand all the 
time, and received greater and louder applause than would be 
given to a foreign prince at the head of a victorious army.” 

The pillory at all times was a species of “lynch law.” If 
the culprit was a favourite of the people he stood in no danger ; 
if he was not, his peril was great indeed. 

The huge block of Queen Anne’s Mansions, by St. James’s 
Park Station, cover the site of the house where John Milton 
spent eight years; it was then known as “‘ Petty France,” and 
the house in later days became No. 19 York Street. It is 
described as next door to Lord Scudamore’s (of Holme Lacy), 
and opening into St. James’s Park ; while here, his first wife died. 
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He married again, and after a few months his second wife also 
died, and his blindness became complete. To him it was a house 
of many sorrows. At a later time it was occupied by Hazlitt 
and by Jeremy Bentham, who placed a tablet marking the 
dwelling as ‘‘Sacred to Milton, Prince of Poets.” This was 
about 1800, and probably was the earliest of these inscriptions 
in London. 

Great George Street is of no great antiquity, being formed 
when Westminster Bridge was built in 1793 ; the extension of 
Government offices is now removing most of what was erected 
then. At No. 25 the body of Byron lay for some days at the 
house of Sir Edward Knatchbull, while the friends of the poet 
endeavoured to obtain burial for him in the Abbey; but the 
Dean and Chapter refused, and the body was taken to Huck- 
nall Church, near Newstead Abbey. At the south corner of 
Delahay Street lived Lady Augusta Murray, the lady whose 
marriage with the Duke of Sussex was annulled under the 
Royal Marriage Act ; and in Delahay Street lived Judge Jeffreys. 
His residence had a private stairway, which James II. allowed his 
zealous judge to have made, into the park. This house and 
most of the street have vanished, and Government offices will 
soon cover all the ground where they stood. The continual 
growth of these enormous blocks of buildings, which now 
extend from near the west front of the Abbey to Charing Cross, 
is a source of some perplexity to many citizens, especially to 
those who knew these streets ‘‘ before they were made.” They 
have not observed any recent great additions to the empire, nor 
any “speeding up” in the management of it sufficient to 
account for the development. They may pass furtively into 
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some of these great roomy courtyards, and, straightening them- 
selves under the watchful eye of the guardian police, study the 
architecture and strive to feel a dignified sense of proprietor- 
ship, but the result is not very satisfactory ; if not forbidden, 
promiscuous citizens are not encouraged in these sacred haunts, 
and they may be pardoned for wondering if the Government 
will be able to find gentlemen enough to occupy them all, 
and to reflect that the working bees who manage the empire 
have at least been provided with fine hives, 


DOWNING STREET 


Before reaching the Horse Guards, a little street turns 
towards the west; on both sides are more offices, but, at the 
end next to St. James’s Park, there still remain three houses 
converted into two. These make this little space the most 
famous and best-known street in the modern world. 

Wherever the British Flag flies, and in many other spots 
of the earth, Downing Street is known, and not always 
esteemed. The appearance of the houses is distinctly dis- 
appointing, so that we can sympathise with an old Welsh 
farmer who exclaimed: ‘“‘ That Downing Street! why, I’ve a 
better barn than that in my farmyard.” ‘‘No, you haven’t, 
dad,” answered the constable on duty ; ‘‘ you haven’t any barn 
where you could set down three hundred gentlefolks to dinner, 
and leave them plenty of room.” ‘And can they do that 
there, in that house?” ‘Yes; they do it often.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said the old man doubtfully, ‘‘ you are a policeman and would 
not tell a lie, but ?? 
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The appearance of Nos. ro and 11 Downing Street, like 
hundreds more of London houses, is deceptive—many paltry 
looking houses conceal, behind their pinched and meagre 
fronts, wonders of space and marvels of beauty. 

The houses here are of different dates in construction, 
the one nearest the park being the oldest; this appears to 
date about the latest years of the seventeenth century, the 
others perhaps fifty years afterwards. The Cockpit, the memory 
of which survives in Cockspur Street, was situated between these 
houses and St. James’s Park, the present stairs leading down to 
the space then so used. In 1660, and after the Restoration, 
the ground is marked as the lodgings of Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle. It is probable that George Downing received the 
land after the death of Albemarle, but it was occupied by 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, until his death in 1688. 
It is first mentioned as offices for the Privy Council, after the 
palace fire of 1697, and in 1710 Guiscard assassinated Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, in the council chamber. 

Sir George Downing, whose name the street bears, had 
been one of Cromwell’s chaplains ; but after the Restoration he 
so ingratiated himself with Charles II. that he was knighted, 
and received from that monarch, with other trifles, the land 
on which the street was built. Probably he erected the house 
nearest the park, but that did not assume a permanent official 
character until 1735, when Sir Robert Walpole moved from 
St. James’s Square to No. 10, since which time it has been 
recognised as the ofhcial residence of the Prime Minister, 
with that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer alongside. As 


if it was not sufficiently famous, recent years have still more 
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concentrated the public gaze on its retirement. The movement 
for Woman Suffrage has been much in evidence here, and 
some of the ladies, by an ambiguous form of reasoning, have 
expected to forward the movement by picketing the house 
and by chaining themselves to the Prime Minister’s area rail- 
ings; these outbursts have not made the policeman’s lot a 
happy one, and incidentally have added a little to the sufficient 
troubles of any painter who wishes to sketch the buildings. 
The street has to some extent been closed to the public except 
as a passage-way, and Suffragette disguises are so many that 
even a wandering artist has to show good and reasonable cause 
for his presence. Riots are no novelty in the street, and a 
story, which ought to be true, is told: During the Reform 
riots in 41831, a mob broke into Downing Street, shouting 
Liberty or Death. ‘‘ Liberty,” said the sentry, presenting his 
musket, “I don’t know much about; but, if you come any 
farther, I'll show you what death is.” 

The street in the morning hours is quiet enough, yet no 
Premier of England can live there without having it brought 
to his mind that it is an island empire over which he rules. 
The most characteristic sound is one of the wildest in nature ; 
the insistent call of the seagulls in St. James’s Park, embroidered 
on the clash and roar of the trafic in Whitehall, speaks more 
of the tall wind-blown cliff and the Channel spray than of 
the heart of London. 

With the sound of their voices in his ears, no chancellor 
can forget that he takes his toll from the far-flung seas, the 
world of waters that has brought so much, that has taken so 


much away from every heart in England. 
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The ‘‘ Horse Guards” was built on the site of the Tilt- 
yard in 1754, from designs by Kent. Behind this will be 
found one of the finest statues in London—that of James II., 
which formerly stood in Whitehall Gardens ; this was modelled 
by Grinling Gibbons, and presented to James by Tobias Rustat, 
Keeper of Hampton Court, in 1687, the year before that 
monarch departed from the realm. The two stone alcoves facing 
Whitehall, with the mounted sentries, are one of the most 
popular features, but these are a poor substitute for the attrac- 
tions of older days on the same spot, such as that of 1570, 
when, ‘On the first day of May was holden before the Queen’s 
Majesty, at her palace of Whitehall beside Westminster, a noble 
and triumphant joustes” by four valiant ‘‘chaloners,’ who 
‘‘ chaloned ” all comers at the tilt, tourney, and barriers. 


“rst. Sir Edward, Viscount Bulbeck, Earl of Oxford, Lord Great Chancellor of 
England. 

‘“‘ond. Sir Charles Howard, son and heir of Lord Howard of Effingham. 

“9rd. Sir Henry Lee, knight. 

“ath. Christopher Hatton, Esqr., one of the gentlemen of the Queen’s Privy 
Chamber.” 

The aforesaid pastimes continued three days, wherein many 
of the ‘“chaloners,” and also of the defendants, did nobly and 
valiantly ; but the chief honour was given to the Earl of 
Oxford. 

We cannot very well imagine a Lord Great Chancellor 
of the present day taking part, and winning, in what is sus- 
piciously like a more sanguinary form of prize-fighting. 

The older part of the Admiralty was built by Ripley in 
the time of George II., on the site of Wallingford House, the 


stone screen being designed and erected by the Brothers Adam 
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at a later date. In one of the rooms there are some fine carvings 
by Grinling Gibbons ; these probably came from Wallingford 
House, and, in a room on the left as you enter, the body of 
Nelson lay in state previous to the interment at St. Paul’s. 


ST. JAMES’S 


Spring Gardens has now vanished, and in its stead arises 
more new Admiralty buildings and the entrance to what was 
the Mall—the fashionable promenade of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—now known as the Processional Road, 
leading to Buckingham Palace. It is a fine road, though to 
many people the entrance seems spoiled by having all the three 
archways of the same height, giving the effect of a triple railway 
tunnel. 

The dairymaids, with cows standing here to be milked, 
were an old feature of London life. When first introduced in 
Stuart days, it is not at all probable that they had anything to 
do with infants, but rather to provide the supply of warm milk 
necessary in the making of “syllabubs” with wine, so much in 
request as refreshment in those days; and also to provide a 
mollifying vehicle by which large quantities of more potent 
liquors could be conveyed with comfort into the stomachs of 
fashionable folks. A taste for this mixture still survives in 
London. 

The public were first admitted to walk in Spring Gardens 
by Charles I. One of the entrances then provided still remains, 
the gateway into Cockspur Street ; the other remained open till 


recent years, passing into Whitehall opposite Great Scotland 
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Yard. During the Commonwealth, it was ordered ‘that the 
keeper of Spring Gardens be hereby required and enjoined 
to admit no person to come into, or walk in this garden on 
the Lord’s Day, or any of the public fast-days; and that no 
wine, beer, ale, cakes, or other things, be sold there on 
these days.” 

The Duke of York’s column, though threatened to be cut 
down by a new street, still keeps guard, well removed from 
public affairs, over that space of ground where stood the 
Carlton House built by George IV. in his regent days; and 
still westward, we come to the wall which appears to surround 
Marlborough House, really the wall of the park. It was first 
built by Henry VIII. to enclose the private way between St. 
James’s Palace and Whitehall, and, instead of enclosing the 
private gardens from the open space, it was meant the other 
way about. 

St. James’s Palace is a rambling building covering much 
space, and of various periods of erection. The land had been 
occupied by an hospital for leprous women, dedicated to St. 
James the less, before the Norman Conquest—a fact that shows 
its situation as somewhat remote from men amid the swampy 
ground north-west of the abbey. Stow says, that ‘‘ divers 
citizens of London gave six and fifty pounds rents thereto, 
and sundry other devout men of London gave four hides of 
land in the fields of Westminster, and in Hendon, and Chalcote, 
and Hampstead, eight acres of land and wood. Edward I. gave 
to them the profits of a fair to be kept on the Eve of St. James, 
that day, morrow, and four days following ;” this has been 


identified as the original May Fair. 
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It is peculiar that More, Colet, Erasmus, and _ their 
circle, all keen thinking men, should have been so deceived 
in their estimate of the character of Henry VIII. When he 
ascended the throne, in 1509, he was described as “ beautiful, 
strong, skilled, and generous, from which all excellent things 
might have been hoped”; he was then eighteen, and his personality 
and character were quite familiar to them. It may have been 
that their wishes influenced their hopes; the fact of being in 
power was not sufficient to entirely explain the alteration almost 
immediately shown by the young man; it must have been, to 
some extent, fundamental. 

It was twenty-one years later that Henry VIII. first began to 
build, having given lands in Suffolk in exchange for the site, 
‘“‘his fair house at St. James’, beside Westminster, and made 
the park on the partés adjoining the same.” The following 
year he took Whitehall from Wolsey. The gateway to St. 
James’s Street and buildings on the west side, including the 
chapel, cover the site of the leper hospital. The design of 
the gateway and of the ceiling in the chapel are both attributed 
to Hans Holbein. 

The building is large and rambling in construction, but 
was for long considered the most comfortable palace in Europe, 
which, looking at some of the older of these edifices, or the 
draughty vistas of Versailles, might not imply very much. It 
has been the place of many stirring scenes during its period 
of nearly five hundred years. It does not seem to have been 
much used by Mary, Elizabeth, or James, and returned to 
favour with Charles I. It witnessed the last days and hours 


of that monarch. Here he took leave of his children, and in 
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a little while set forth for Whitehall. It was occupied for a 
time by General Monk, who seems to have been something of 
a cuckoo, having passed some time in all the London palaces. 
Charles II. and his bevy of fair dames filled all the courts and 
crannies of it. Here the ‘“‘Old Pretender” came upon the 
scene, receiving a somewhat mixed welcome as the ‘‘ warming- 
pan child,” in 1688. Here all the sovereigns, down to Queen 
Anne, used to touch for king’s-evil, a curious survival of 
superstition with reference to the miraculous cure of scrofula. 
Even so late as 1712, on one occasion two hundred sufferers 
were “‘ touched ” by Queen Anne, one of the number being the 
infant Samuel Johnson. In his case no miracle was wrought. 

Here in 1737 Queen Caroline lay dying, and begged her 
husband to marry again. He answered, blubbering among his 
sobs and tears, ‘Won, paurat des maitresses.” It must have 
been such a soothing answer to a dying woman. And in time 
George III. reigned in his stead, and his son after him. And 
then the scene changed to Buckingham Palace. This is still the 
Court of St. James, and the scene of levees. Proclamations 
announcing the death or accession of the sovereign are made 
in the Friary Court, which is perhaps the portion best known 
to the public, owing to the assembly there of many people 
every forenoon to witness the changing of the guard and to 
hear the band play. This ceremony has now been removed 
to Buckingham Palace. 

The German Chapel and Marlborough House are just 
across the way. This house was erected by a grateful nation 
and given to the first Duke of that name, but again coming 


back to the Crown, it was for some time used as a picture- 
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gallery, and finally became the residence of the Prince of 
Wales. 

St. James’s Park has been made and unmade by all the 
kings since Henry VIII., but in the form which remained 
until recent alterations it was largely the work of George IV. 

From the time of Henry there was an enclosure for deer, 
kept there for the King’s hunting. Considering the size of the 
park—ninety acres altogether, including bog and the trisection 
by the Twyborne—and the assemblage of men, horses, and 
dogs for this, it could hardly have been as dignified sport as 
chasing a frightened dog round a barrack-yard. 

The enclosure and the deer remained long after, but were 
then pets and ornamental accessories to the Dianas and other 
nymphs of Stuart and Hanoverian days. 

Where Buckingham Palace stands, there was, in the time 
of the first Charles, a grove of mulberry trees, planted probably 
by James I., a part of his efforts to encourage the production 
and manufacture of silk in England. It had then become a 
mulberry garden. After a time Goring House was built there, 
the name being changed to Arlington House when in the occu- 
pation of the Earl of that name. He in 1665 brought to London 
the first tea ever imported, costing 60s. per pound. It was not 
a poor man’s drink, and made its way into general use from its 
reputed medicinal qualities, just as coffee did; and in both 
instances with a certain substratum of truth, but not the truth 
they believed in. Both made it necessary to use boiling water, 
and thus lowered the consumption in a raw state of the polluted 
and germ-laden water, which, owing to the rapid growth of 


London, must at that time have been awful stuff. 
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When Arlington House was demolished, John Shefheld, 
Duke of Buckinghamshire, built a new one. This gallant soldier, 
poet, and scholar was reputed to have been a sweetheart of 
Queen Anne’s when they both were young. He had been a 
member of the Privy Council of James II. and William HI., with 
a large pension. On the accession of Anne she bestowed many 
substantial favours on him, and he lived in great state here 
until his death in 1721. George III. bought the house in 
1761 for £21,000. At first it was used as a dower-house, but 
ultimately he went there to live. In 1775 it again became the 
dower-house in exchange for Somerset House. The present 
palace was built by Nash for George IV. in 1825. William IV. 
did not like it, and the house remained unoccupied until Queen 
Victoria’s time, when it was again considerably enlarged and 
altered. It is an ugly house with fine gardens, and the erection 
of the memorial to the late Queen has caused great alterations 
and improvements to be made in front of it. 

There are many great houses in the vicinity of St. James’s, 
such as Bridgewater House and Stafford House, and all largely 
connected with the history of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Stafford House was erected in 1825 from designs 
by Mr. Wyatt, and was intended as a residence for the Duke 
of York. At his death it was sold to the Marquis of Stafford, 
the money received from the sale being used for the purchase 
of Victoria Park in East London. St. James’s, from its situa- 
tion, was bound to be associated with the names of many 
famous men and women since the Restoration. Yet when we 
come to search, it does not provide much of interest. High 


life in the hundred and seventy years following the return of 
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Charles II. was more besotted than picturesque. Nothing is 
so dead as bygone politics, and it is possible that if Reynolds, 
Cosway, Romney, and Gainsborough had never lived, the 
period covered by their lives would be less interesting than 
any in our history. It is largely owing to their genius that it 
is rescued from oblivion. 

There are hundreds of names associated with these few 
acres of ground, yet having looked at 29 St. James’s Street, 
where Gilray ended his life, and inquired for the club of old 
Major Pendennis, the others do not seem to matter very much. 
Perhaps we feel that by the time they came to live here their 
legitimate struggles were at an end. 

St. James’s Church, facing Piccadilly, was built by Henry 
Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, and over the door facing Jermyn 
Street his arms may still be seen. It is a plain building, and 
one of the least regarded of Wren’s churches, though the great 
architect considered it one of his best. It was consecrated in 
1684. The font was carved by Grinling Gibbons, that won- 
derful London artist who was “‘ discovered” by John Evelyn in 
1671. He was then twenty-three, and was recommended by 
Evelyn to Charles II., who at first employed him on the chapel 
at Windsor. He worked much with Christopher Wren, and 
also in various great country houses, as Petworth and Holme 
Lacy. Possibly some of his power of execution and lightness 
was obtained through working in lime-tree wood, with its firm 
though free-cutting texture; but he was a great artist, whose 
work has never been rivalled in England. Buried in this 
church are Tom D’Urfey (1723), Mark Akenside, and in 
1687 Charles Cotton, the friend of Izaak Walton, who appa- 
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rently did little to increase either his fortune or happiness by 
marrying the Dowager Countess of Ardglass with a jointure of 
£1500 a year. 

Haymarket was once properly named ; it was a market for 
erass and hay, the waggons standing all down the middle of 
the street. It has little enough to do with that form of mer- 
chandise now. There is one interesting old:shop on the east 
side, dating from early Georgian days, which has always been 
devoted to the sale of tobacco in its various forms. In Pall 
Mall, Nos. 81, 82, the doorway and part of the house still 
remaining, was once the residence of the Duke of Schomberg ; it 
is also credited with being the home of Nell Gwyn, but this is 
said of so many houses in, and near London, that some of them 
must be doubtful. John Astley, a painter now little remembered, 
lived here for a time, and Gainsborough for ten years, from 1778, 
painting many portraits of fashionable people, and that picture 
about which so much nonsense has been written, ‘‘ The Blue 
Boy.” 

In Pall Mall the French mail was stopped and robbed by 
highwaymen, at half-past eight at night, so recently as 1786. 
And as this street, leading to the ancient Court of St. James’s, was 
the first to be illuminated with gas, in 1810, it was quite fitting 
that almost the youngest of fashionable quarters—Grosvenor 
Square—should be the last to adopt that form of lighting. 

Though some fine houses had been built in St James’s 
Square towards the close of the seventeenth century, the centre 
of the area remained as a rubbish-shoot until about 1705, when 
the inhabitants obtained permission to put up rails, plant trees, 
and form a pond in the centre, but it was a spasmodic effort 
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and the enclosure was little cared for. The pond was six or seven 
feet deep, and into this the Gordon rioters threw the keys of 
Newgate Prison; these were not recovered until some years 
afterwards, and in time the pond was filled up. A good many 
of the residents in bygone times were greater in dignity than 
in virtue, and included such personages as Moll Davis and 
Mrs. Churchill. 

A few fine houses still remain in this square, but the statue 
of William III. presides over a garden in which the beaux and 
belles no longer flirt. Round this space Samuel Johnson and 
Richard Savage spent their first night in London, resting on 
carts, dreaming and waiting for the dawn, before plunging into 
the whirlpool of London life. 

In Suffolk Street lived Esther Van Homrigh and _ her 
mother. Swift, while in London on Church business, used to 
change his wig and gown and drink coffee there. He was of 
mature years, not handsome, and already involved in a love 
affair with another Esther, yet either he or ‘“‘ Vanessa” was the 
maker of a flirtation that involved their lives in tragic con- 
sequences. 


LEICESTER SQUARE AND ST. MARTIN’S 
IN, THE FIELDS 


Whitcomb Street was formerly Hedge Lane. On the east 
side, Monmouth Court marks the site of a house owned by the 
Duke of Monmouth before he removed to Soho Square. A 
story is told of Steele, Budgell, and Ambrose Phillips, all 
contributors to the Spectator, and all making occasional 
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“copy” of their fellow-citizens, which in those days led to 
reprisals. These three, leaving a tavern near by, were about to 
turn into Hedge Lane, when some ‘“‘ wag” meeting them 
hinted that suspicious characters were waiting in the lane. 
‘Thank ye,” ‘Thank ye,” said all the wits at once, each 
hurrying off in a different direction. 

On the left, near where Coventry Street is now, stood the 
famous gaming-house, ‘‘a fair house for entertainment and 
gaming, handsome gravel walks, trees, and bowling-greens, where 
many of the best quality resorted for exercise and recreation.” 

Sir John Suckling was one of these, one of the best 
bowlers of his time, and played cards ‘rarely well,” used to 
practise by himself abed ; his sisters came to this house, crying 
for fear he would lose their portions at cards, Suckling 
would have done that cheerfully, and then written a ballad on 
it; he could do that as ‘rarely well” as play cards. 


“At Charing Cross, hard by the way 
Where we—thou knowest—do sell our hay, 
There is a house with stairs, 
And there did I see coming down, 
Such folk as are not in our town, 
Forty at least, in pairs. 


‘“‘Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light; 
But, oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 


(Referring to the old superstition, still existing, that 
at sunrise on Easter morning the sun can be seen dancing.) 
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To the east of Whitcomb Street is Orange Street, formerly 
Orange Court, and crowded with memories of eminent people. 
The chapel is one of the many erected by the Huguenots in 
London, and in the pastor’s house Sir Isaac Newton lived 
for some years before he removed to Bullingham House, 
Kensington, where he died in 1727. The last lines of the 
epitaph on the monument erected at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, show how he appeared to his contemporaries :— 


“‘Let mortals congratulate themselves, that the world has seen so great and 
excellent a man, the glory of human nature.” 


J. B. Smith, in 1861, says: ‘Thirty-five or forty years 
ago the house was taken by a Frenchman, who built an ob- 
servatory on the top, fitted it up with various instruments, 
and exhibited them to the public as the identical instruments 
of Newton, realising a considerable sum before his false 
pretences were exposed.” 

After Newton’s day the house was occupied by Dr. Burney, 
a prominent musician. Macaulay says: ‘ His house is still well 
known, and will continue to be well known, as long as our 
island retains any trace of civilisation, for it was the dwelling 
of Newton.” 

While Dr. Burney lived there, it was the acknowledged 
rendezvous of the musical world of London. He was the 
author of a “History of Music,” and was regarded as the 
dispenser of fame to all engaged in that art, being thus 
enabled to give concerts in the house with scarcely any expense. 
These musical reunions were the rage, attracting peers, peeresses, 
statesmen, literary persons, fashionable folks, and the notable 
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persons of the season, such as Bruce, the African traveller ; 
Omai, the native of Tahiti, who was brought home by Captain 
Cook, the “gentle Tahitean” of Cowper. The company 
present on one occasion comprised such varying personalities 
as Lord Sandwich, Lord and Lady Mount Edgecombe, Lord 
Ashburton, Lord Mulgrave, the ‘feature ” 
occasion being Orloff the Russian Ambassador, “fa gigantic 
figure, all ablaze with diamonds, and in whom the ferocity 
of the Scythian might be discerned through the varnish of 
French politeness.” An object of great interest to the ladies— 
‘Cas he was the favoured lover of his august mistress, his huge 
hands, now glittering with diamonds, had given the last squeeze 
to the windpipe of her unfortunate husband.” 

Frances Burney spent the years of her girlhood and young 


guest on that 


womanhood here, and among their household intimates were 
Dr. Johnson, Noliekins, Dr. Armstrong, Arthur Young, Mrs. 
Greville, Mrs. Montague (of bluestocking fame), Mason the 
poet ; Sir Robert Strange, Dr. Hawkesworth, Garrick, Boswell, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mrs. Thrale, and practically all the 
literary and artistic people of the period. So that it was into 
no uncultured circle that she brought forth her novel “ Evelina”; 
she was then twenty-six. The novel had been offered to Dodsley, 
but he declined ‘looking at anything anonymous.” Another 
publisher gave £20 for it, and “little Fanny” and her book 
became the talk of the town. (Lady novelists were not so 
common then.) When Johnson first learned that she was the 
author, he clasped Fanny in his arms, implored her to be a 
good girl, called her his pet, his dear love, his dear little Burney, 


his little character-monger, and offered to teach her Latin! 
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Many honours were bestowed on the authoress; one 
of them, unwillingly accepted, being the appointment as second 
wardrobe-keeper to Queen Charlotte—f200 a year and gilded 
slavery—with Mrs. Schwellenberg, one of the German “ favour- 
ites,” as a colleague. Part of her duties was the mixing of 
snuff for the Queen, and her working hours were 6 a.m. to 
12 p.M. ‘This is probably much exaggerated, but still it was no 
great wonder that she married a French refugee and became 
Madame d’Arblay. She had met her future husband at the 
house of Mr. Lock, Juniper Hall, Surrey ; there was a con- 
siderable colony of these exiles of the Revolution living 
near—Talleyrand, Madame de Staél, and M. de Narbonne 
being among them—and they assembled occasionally at this 
gentleman’s hospitable table, entertaining themselves by weeping 
over the fate of the Bourbons and cursing the Jacobins. They 
must have been tiresome guests. 

The marriage took place at the chapel in Sardinia Street, 
and, as the Count was none too well supplied with worldly 
goods, she resumed her pen and received a great deal of 
money for poor work; dying at Bath so recently as 1840. 

Her “Diary” and “Letters” give a graphic, though 
diffuse, description of the life of the Court, and are both 
valuable and entertaining. 

In St. Martin’s Street, Swift lodged at one time; and to 
Orange Court came other two wayfarers about the same 
period—Dr. John Wolcot and his protégé Opie. Wolcot 
had experienced a varied life by that time—surgeon and apothe- 
cary at Fowey, physician and clergyman in Jamaica, and 
physician at Truro. Inheriting money from his uncle, he 
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“discovered” Opie, encouraged him and secured patronage 
for his work until this became known. When they came to 
London together, Opie found fame by the magic of his brush, 
and Wolcot by his satirical verses. 

Perhaps he had seen Johnson and Boswell pass to some of 
Dr. Burney’s receptions, when he wrote :— 


‘Triumphant thou through Time’s vast gulf shalt sail, 
The pilot of our literary whale; 
Close to the classic Rambler shalt thou cling, 
Close as a supple courtier to a king; 
Fate shall not shake thee off with all its power; 
Stuck like a bat to some old ivied tower.” 


Another and different sort of man was born in Orange 
Court—Thomas Holcroft, author of the ‘‘ Road to Ruin,” 
and other plays and novels. He said his father was a shoemaker, 
and faintly recalled that his mother sold greens and oysters. 
Always something of a gipsy, he was strolling player, reformer, 
novelist, and playwright, and one of the precursors of the 
co-operative ideas of Owen. 

With a few more moralists of his time he leased a chapel 
in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, and founded an Ethical 
Church to carry out his ideals. Whether this was the parent 
of the Ethical Churches of the present day, I am unable to say ; 
he had the faculty, which seems common to all reformers, of 
believing that their truth is the only truth. ‘The only enemy 
I encounter is error, and that with no weapon but words; let 
error be taught, not whipped.” Holcroft died in 1809, after a 
stormy life; a portrait of him was in the “Irving” sale in 1905. 


Leicester House, which gave its name to these fields, was 
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built by one of the Sidneys when they removed from the Old 
Bailey ; they acquired the land, and lived here until the end of 
the eighteenth century, when the ground was sold to pay off 
the encumbrances on Penshurst. The house stood on the 
north side of the Square, and from time to time was let to 
various tenants. Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, lived there for 
some years before her death in 1661. 

West from this was Saville House, in which George III. 
lived for a time before he ascended the throne. Sir George 
Saville, in 1779, moved the first reading of the Bill for securing 
free exercise of their religion by Roman Catholics. This Bill 
led to the ‘No Popery” riots of the following year. In these 
riots, after pillaging the chapels, Sir George Saville was not 
forgotten; his house was gutted of all its valuable furniture, 
books, and pictures, a bonfire of these being made in the street. 
After the riots part of the house was occupied as a carpet 
factory, and this, at a later time, was incorporated into the 
premises of Messrs. Stagg and Mantle. 

In these days Leicester Fields was rough ground, with a 
horse-pond, much in request for ducking unpopular persons. 

J. T. Smith, in 1823, conversed with an old man who 
remembered when the houses thereabout were so few that a 
man stood in Leicester Fields with a telescope, charging a half- 
penny to look through it at the heads of the men executed for 
the rebellion of 1745—spiked on Temple Bar. Such a line of 
vision cannot be made out on maps of the period, and the story 
may refer to one of the telescopes at Newton’s house, from 
whence it might be possible. 

The statue of George I., which used to decorate the centre 
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of the Square, originally stood at ‘‘ Canons,” near Edgeware. 
When sold with the rest of the property, it was re-erected here, 
and remained, latterly in a somewhat dilapidated condition, 
until the Square was laid out in its present form at the expense 
of Baron Grant. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds died at his house here, ‘the fourth 
from Sydney’s Alley,” on Feb. 28, 1792. Part of the house 
was pulled down some years ago, and what remains is now 
occupied as a well-known auction-room. Lord Aylesbury had 
a house in the Square, where, in 1698, the Marquis of Caer- 
marthen gave a ball in honour of Peter the Great. The Marquis 
was a chum of his, and they had in common a taste for warm 
drinks; they both liked a mixture of brandy and pepper. On 
another occasion here, the Czar drank a pint of brandy and 
a bottle of sherry as an appetiser before dinner, eight bottles of 
the Canary wine called ‘“‘sack” afterwards, and then went to 
the play, apparently quite sober. 

Hogarth, four years after his marriage with Jane Thorn- 
hill, took a house in Leicester Square, The site is now 
occupied by part of ‘‘ Tenison’s School” ; it must have been a 
fairly large house, being rated at £60 per annum. His sign, 
“The Golden Head” of Vandyke, he made himself out of 
cork; Mary Lewis, a cousin of his wife, was the chief sales- 
woman for his prints, and they lived a very cheerful life. The 
stories of his lowly condition at the time of his runaway match 
seem to need qualification, It is known that in 1728—a year 
before his marriage—he received from Lord Castlemaine {100 
to £150 for the picture known as the “‘ Assembly at Wanstead 


House.” 
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(This picture was sold at “Christie’s,” 3rd June 1903, for 
£2887, 10s.) For Hogarth to receive that sum, when Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Romney were content with thirty to forty 
guineas for a portrait, shows that he was much more than an 
humble engraver and designer of tankards. From here he 
retired to the little house at Chiswick, which has been pre- 
served by Colonel Shipway as a memorial to him, the only 
house now existing in which he lived or worked. After his 
death, the dwelling in Leicester Square was occupied for a time 
by Thaddeus Kosciusko, the Polish patriot; and afterwards by 
the Countess Guiccioli, the ‘‘ friend” of Byron. 

John Hunter lived in the house next to Hogarth, and, until 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, the residents in the 
Square included a fair sprinkling of lords and notables. 

Where the National Galleries, the barracks, and Trafalgar 
Square now stand was for centuries the King’s Mews. When 
Chaucer was made clerk to the King’s works in 1389, after 
the restoration of the Lancastrian party to power, he lived 
here, having the salary of 2s. per day with power to appoint 
a deputy and pay him. Well might he write :— 


““To you, my purse, and to none other wight 
Complain I, for you be my lady dear. 
I am so sorry now that ye be light; 
For certes, but if ye make me heavy cheer, 
Me were as lief be laid upon my bier.” 


Few people in those days could read, though they could 
distinguish colours. And the entrance gates were painted 
differently. Green Street and Orange Street still remain to 


mark the way to two of these. 
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In the north-east corner of Trafalgar Square, St. Martin’s 
in the Fields is one of the handsomest churches in London. 
Constituted a parish in the fourteenth century, and made inde- 
pendent of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in 1535, ‘when 
the inhabitants, having no parish church, did resort to St. 
Margaret’s at Westminster, and were thereby found to bring 
their bodies by the court-gate at Whitehall, which Henry 
VIII. misliking, he caused the Church of St. Martin’s to be 
erected.” Being found too small, the old church was pulled 
down and the present one erected in 1721-26, at a cost of 
£36,891, 10s. 4d. The churchyard was formerly much 
larger, the ground on the south, known as the ‘‘ Waterman’s 
Ground,” being retained for the burial of Thames watermen. 

In and around the church many famous people are buried : 
Hilliard, the miniature painter; George Heriot, founder of 
Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh; Jack Sheppard—these two 
lying side by side; Vansomer; Laniere and Dobson, the 
painters ; Sir Edmunbury Godfrey, a wool merchant, having 
a wharf by Charing Cross, whose murder, attributed to Jesuits, 
attracted much attention for some years; Nicolas Stone, the 
sculptor of Sutton’s Monument at the Charterhouse and York 
House water-gate, and his sons; Lacy, the actor; Nell 
Gwyn, 1687; Secretary Coventry; the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
1691 (Bishop Burnet preached his funeral sermon, and the 
first Boyle lecture was given here by Richard Bentley); Rose, 
gardener to Charles I. (who grew the first pine-apple in 
England) ; Lord Mohun, Laguerre the painter, Farquhar the 
dramatist, Roubilliac the sculptor, John Hunter the surgeon, 


Bannister the actor, Dibdin the poet, James Smith, and 
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many others. The register records the birth, at York House, 
of Francis Bacon in 1561, and the baptism of Thomas Stothard 
In hays 

The land to the north and west of St. Martin’s, as far 
as the Oxford Road, was ‘‘lammas land,” belonging to the 
Hospital of St. Giles. The origin of this system of tenure 
does not seem to be known, but it holds good, and has proved 
useful to the public over considerable tracts round London 
and elsewhere. Briefly, it is common land, subject to the 
tight of the Lord of the Manor to raise one crop every year. 
This is usually of grass, and includes the right to partially 
enclose the land; from a variable date about the beginning of 
April till Lammas day in August, the ground belongs to 
the superior ; but during the rest of the year it is subject to 
the usual rights of commoners, and, before the land can be 
permanently enclosed or built on, the rights of the commoners 
have to be satisfied or abolished by legislation. 


ST. ANN’S AND SOHO 


Cranbourne Alley was at one time the great millinery 
market for London, and so strenuously was the trade conducted, 
that young women were posted outside to entice or drag the 
customers in. ‘These ladies were known as ‘ she-barkers ”—a 
slang name which still survives in London, but only in the 
masculine form. 

In Newport Street stood the house of the Blounts, Lords 
Mountjoy, after their removal from what became Doctors’ 


Commons in the city. Vivares, a celebrated engraver, 
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was a tailor here until his landlord, an engraver of plate, dis- 
covered and directed his genius. And it was the birthplace 
of John Horn, a witty man, a politician, a patriot, and a 
erammarian, who was tried for high treason in 1794 and ac- 
quitted. His opposition to an enclosure Bill caused a Mr. 
Took to leave him a fortune and a surname. At first a 
supporter and then an opponent of John Wilkes, he was a 
dilettante philosopher of the eighteenth-century type. 

In Gerard Street lived Edmund Burke ; and Dryden, with 
his wife, Lady Elizabeth Howard. He died here in 1700. 
There is a memorial tablet to him, but his house was pulled 
down some years ago. Lord Jeffreys, and some other drunken 
blackguards, created a scandalous scene at his funeral by 
interfering with the arrangements. While Westminster Abbey 
was lit up, and the Bishop waited to perform the burial-service, 
they made the undertaker carry the body to a shop in Cheap- 
side and leave it there. When sober, next day, Jeffreys denied 
any knowledge of the business, but in consequence the funeral 
was delayed for three weeks. ‘This lord was a worthy son of 
the judge, and when Charles Dryden sent him a challenge, he 
made no response and carefully kept out of the way until, 
three years later, Charles Dryden was drowned in the Thames. 
The street took its name from a house here, owned by Gerrard, 
Lord Macclesfield. 

Pennant says that the profligate Lord Mohun also lived in 
this street, and, when his body was brought from Hyde Park, 
‘“‘T have heard that his good lady was vastly displeased at the 
bloody corse being flung on the éest bed.” 


To the north and west are Soho and St. Ann’s; of these 
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a writer about the middle of the eighteenth century says: 
‘These fields being but lately built on, I have not discovered 
anything of great antiquity, yet the numerous and _ beautiful 
streets, and magnificent squares, make more than ample amends 
for that defect. Many parts of the parish so abound with French 
that it is an easy matter for a stranger to imagine himself 


in France.” 

The last paragraph remained true during the nineteenth 
century, but in recent years the French people are being 
rapidly elbowed out by the Hebrews. The air of thrift and 
tidiness which always accompanies the former is being replaced 
by the draggle-tail squalor which as surely accompanies the 
poor Hebrew. At the earliest daylight hour the little shops 
are open for business, and the thump of the tailor’s pressing- 
iron resounds from the open windows, the whir of sewing- 
machines and the indescribable odours arising from densely 
crowded rooms float into the streets. Many of the houses are 
of the comfortable Georgian type, but now are let out in single 
rooms and often overcrowded. 

In Manette Street, turning westward from Charing Cross 
Road, we come to a much debated question—whether Dickens, 
in his “Tale of Two Cities,” pictured this house on the south 
side, with the jpore-cocheére and the goldbeater’s shop ad- 
joining? (This sign was taken down while I made the drawing 
on May 14, 1905.) It is a question on which both sides can 
say something, and even the gentle ghosts of Lucy and Dr. 
Manette may be puzzled to know if this is their home, or that 
other stately old house, west from Soho Square, known as Carlisle 


House. Until recent years this was known as Rose Street. 
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Soho Square, where Roger de Coverley first made his 
debut, was begun to be built in the reign of Charles II.; it 
was then called Monmouth Square, in honour of that Duke, 
who lived in the centre house on the south side. Some 
time after his execution, in 1685, it was purchased by a 
gentleman named Bateman, who called it King’s Square; of 
him it is said that George I., for services: rendered, made 
him an Irish Peer in order to avoid making him a Knight 
of the Bath, explaining that, “I can make him a lord, but I 
cannot make him a gentleman.” Lord Bateman’s house was 
pulled down in 1793, and the site is now marked by Bateman’s 
Buildings. 

John Evelyn was an early resident here in 1690. At 
his house the body of Sir Cloudesley Shovel lay in state after 
he perished with all his crew on the rocks known as the 
‘Bishop and Clerks” at the Scilly Isles. Many years had 
elapsed when an aged crone confessed to the parish minister 
there that one solitary survivor reached her hut, and that 
she killed him in his sleep to secure his valuables. She pro- 
duced a ring taken from his finger which was afterwards 
identified as one presented by Lord Berkeley to Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. Other residents were the Duke of Ripperda, Prime 
Minister of Spain, when he visited England in 1728; George 
Colman, the elder, scholar and dramatist, in the south-west 
corner; General Conway, a friend and correspondent of 
Horace Walpole. David Hume was at one time secretary 
to this gentleman, and it was through his influence that the 
pension was obtained for Rousseau, which that crazy philosopher 


declined to accept. The large plain house in the south-east 
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corner, now a refuge, was the house of Alderman Beckford, 
the father of the erratic novelist and builder of Fonthill. It 
is interesting as an example of the kind of house built by 
prosperous merchants about the period when a contemporary 
writer lays himself out to condemn the extravagance of the 
times, at the same time regarding it with a certain pride. In 
this instance, Beckford left a million of money and £100,000 
a year to his son, who strove to emulate the exploits of James 
Brydges. In building Fonthill his haste was so great that 
all agricultural labour in the district was abandoned—every 
horse and man being engaged working night and day; he 
even drew the artisans away from the work on St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor for a time, but the gorgeous edifice perished 
shortly after it was completed, falling to ruin by its own 
weight ; though a later work, Lansdowne House, still stands. 

Selisenot an the least to. be doubted; but=that the 
inhabitants of this city and suburbs excell those of other cities 
and nations in the magnificence of their coaches, stately horses, 
and pompous equipages; and the men, though their cloaths 
are not so much enriched with gold and silver lace as those of 
our French neighbours, yet the fineness of our cloath is much 
an overbalance to their cloath and lace; and in respect of 
linnen, periwigs and hats, worn by the inhabitants of this 
city, they far exceed those of other nations; the very best 
and finest linnen is brought to us from Holland, the choicest 
and most valuable flaxen and grey hairs for periwigs; and 
as to hats, the difference between ours and theirs seems to 
be of that of bever and wool. Many persons are so extrava- 


gant that they shift their linnen thrice every natural day, and 
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others twice, even waiters at taverns once, with linnen of 
the value of 4s. 5s. and 6s. an ell. Servant maids dress in 
so rich and handsome a manner that it is hard to distinguish 
many of them from persons of quality. While the city and 
country houses of the citizens, their costly furniture, plate, and 
extravagant house-keeping, is got to such a height, that if 
it is not timely restrained, ’tis to be feared the same will be 
attended with bad consequences. To such a height of extra- 
vagance in plays, that not satisfied with the ingenious perfor- 
mances of their own country actors, that they have ransacked 
Italy and France, and to some of these given {1500 and 
upwards each, only for singing two nights a week in an opera 
during the season of acting, which is about six months. 
Which not only shews a scandalous profuseness in the inhabi- 
tants of this city, but that they are become the dupes of a 
few Italian geldings.” 

In Frith Street was born Sir Samuel Romilly, a judge 
famous for his efforts to mitigate the severity of the penal 
laws and to abolish the slave-trade ; and in No. 6, now marked 
with a tablet, there lived for some time and died William 
Hazlitt, a Shropshire man who began life as a painter and 
drifted into literature, extremely clever, but soured and dis- 
torted in his opinions of men and things. Charles Lamb was 
one of his friends, and was with him when he died, ‘So 
gently that no one knew he had gone.” The two friends 
were excellent illustrations of the practical man with ideals, 
and the idealistic man with practical notions. Hazlitt walked 
ten miles one winter day to hear Coleridge preach, and “could 


not have been more enchanted if he had heard the music of 
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the spheres.” On the other hand, when Coleridge asked the 
question, ‘“‘Charles, did you ever hear me preach?” the 
retort was, ‘“‘I never heard you do anything else.” 

In Greek Street, which took its name from a colony of 
Greek merchants, who settled there in such  consider- 
able numbers that they had a chapel of their own on the 
west side of Crown Street, St. Giles, in the closing years of 
the seventeenth century, Sir Thomas Lawrence resided from 
1799 till 1804; and there De Quincey lived, in a poor house, 
when he first came to London trying to raise money on the 
expectation of his father’s estate. He was only a boy, and fell 
among thieves, prowled about the streets and parks, and pro- 
bably would have starved to death if a young woman had not 
taken pity on him; he lived in London, somehow, for over 
two years without doing any work, and made acquaintance 
with the use of opium, at first as a cure for toothache, pro- 
curing the drug at a chemist’s shop near the Pantheon in Oxford 
Street. Another famous resident in Greek Street, No. 32, 
was Sir Joseph Banks, the naturalist, who accompanied Captain 
Cook on his voyages of discovery. 

Carlisle House, west from Soho Square, was the town-house 
of the Howards, Earls of Carlisle. It was built about 1690, 
and stood then in a large garden, which has long vanished. 
The house is now used as a warehouse. We _ now arrive 
at another debated question, which proves the faculty which 
London legends have of quitting their proper abode, if it 
is pulled down, and attaching themselves to the nearest likely 
house. It has been asserted that Carlisle House was famous or 


notorious as the scene of Mrs. Carnelly’s masquerades, even the 
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different rooms being identified ; on the other hand, residents in 
the neighbourhood, to whom the place had been pointed out by 
their fathers and grandfathers, say that Carlisle House is not 
the place, but another which stood on the east side of the square, 
called Falconberg House. Sutton Street is named after Sutton 
Court, Chiswick, which was the country residence of that Lord 
Falconberg who married Oliver Cromwell’s daughter Mary ; 
she died in the house here in 1712, and was buried at Chiswick 
Church. Towards the close of the eighteenth century the place 
was occupied by Mrs. Carnelly, whose assemblies and mas- 
querades—lineal descendants of Somerset House masques—were 
the talk, the attraction, and the scandal of an unfastidious age ; 
sometimes 800 persons of quality—and others—were present, 
including such great persons as the Duke of Gloucester and the 
King of Denmark. Descriptions of the doings are fairly common ; 
they are glanced at in ‘“‘ Humphry Clinker,” and in some of 
the newspapers of the time. From some cause—maybe a change 
of fashion—ruin overtook the assemblies and Mrs. Carnelly. 
Everything was sold off. Fora time the erewhile proprietress 
sold asses’ milk in Knightsbridge, and terminated her career in 
the Fleet Prison, where she died in 1797. It appears probable 
that afterwards a part of the building was occupied by a 
‘“‘oambling hell” of even worse reputation, known as _ the 
‘White House.” The place was finally demolished in 1803, 
and the site is now occupied by a jam factory and a Roman 
Catholic church ; the banqueting-room, the scene of the mas- 
querades, extended over what is now Sutton Street. Collins the 
poet at one time lived in the corner house of King’s Square 


Court (now Carlisle Street). 
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Dean Street took its name from Dean Compton, who held 
the living of St. Ann’s, Soho. It has had many distinguished 
residents, A public-house in the corner of Dean Street and 
Carlisle Street still bears the curious name, for this district, of 
the ‘‘ Highlander.” This is a reminiscence of the eighteenth 
century, when the Edinburgh coach started every Tuesday from 
the “Coach and Horses,” Dean Street, then owned by Hosea 
Eastgate ; Highlanders would then be common enough in the 
street, and probably worth catering for. The street was much 
favoured by artists: Hayman, in 1761, lived at No. 42; 
Hamilton, R.A., at No. 62; Bayley, the sculptor, at No. 75; 
Behnes, the sculptor, at No. 91; James Ward at No. 83; 
Hester Salusbury lived in the street before she married Mr. 
Thrale ; Mrs. Chapone, one of the blue-stocking friends of Mrs. 
Montague, lived at No. 7 ; and Madame Vestris was born in the 
house next to Miss Kelly’s theatre, now known as the ‘“ New 
Royalty.” 

At No. 33 Dean Street was ‘‘Jack’s” coffee-house, so 
called from the proprietor, Jack Roberts, one of the singers at 
Drury Lane; this house was frequented by Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Joshua Reynolds, and others. We may often wonder whether 
every one with a great name in the eighteenth century did really 
patronise all the taverns and coffee-houses with which their 
names are coupled ; certainly these are not far apart, but their 
universal presence at these places could leave them little time 
for work or sleep. This coffee-house afterwards became 
Walker’s Hotel, and, except for the degeneration common to 
all the district, it is little altered. Mr. Adams, in his ‘‘ Book 
about London,” says on good authority, that Lord Nelson slept 
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in the first-floor front room of this house the night before he 
left London for Portsmouth and Trafalgar. In No. 88 lived 
and died George Harlowe the painter; and at No. 77 Sir 
James Thornhill lived from 1676 till 1734. He was a native of 
Weymouth, and ultimately Member of Parliament for that town, 
sergeant-painter to the king, and a man eminent in his profession, 
which Godfrey Kneller thought was decoration. When Kneller 
was building his fine house near Hounslow (now Kneller Hall), 
he employed Thornhill to decorate the interior, but before the 
work was begun he heard casually that his decorator had painted 
some portraits. ‘‘ What! 4e paint portraits; then he will 
decorate no house of mine.” The tavern over the way, ‘‘ The 
Crown and Two Chairmen,” recalls the days when kings and 
queens came to visit the painter, their sedan-chair men using 
this house for rest and refreshment. 

When Hogarth met and fell in love with his daughter, 
Thornhill was utterly opposed to the match, and one March 
morning in 1727 the damsel, probably with the knowledge of 
her mother, slipped quietly out of this house, made her way 
across the fields to Paddington Church, and there married the 
man of her choice, proving her wisdom ; it was as nearly as 
possible an ideal marriage. They lived happily for thirty-five 
years, and Mrs. Hogarth survived him for twenty-five more. 
Lady Thornhill had always favoured the young couple, and the 
story of their reconciliation with Thornhill is well known; he 
was afterwards kind and even generous to them. He died in 
1734, and in the Gentleman's Magazine he is described as “ the 
greatest history painter the kingdom ever produced,” and 
allusion is made to his daughter, ‘the wife of Mr. William 
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Hogarth, now admired for his curious miniature conversation 
pieces.” Time reverses many judgments. Hogarth is now 
the great painter, and Godfrey Kneller was right. Lady 
Thornhill afterwards made her home with her daughter, proving 
an ideal mother-in-law, and when she died, in 1757, Hogarth 
was inconsolable. The house is now a warehouse ; some of 
the internal fittings and decorations remain untouched and 
reverently taken care of for the present, but time brings little 
promise of permanent preservation for them. 

St. Ann’s Church has little beauty and no great history. 
Somewhat famous in modern days for its music, it is the 
resting-place of the sham King Theodore of Corsica; of 
William Hazlitt; and of that extraordinary man, Lord 
Camelford, whose body in the vaults here still awaits trans- 
portation to that island in Switzerland where he desired to be 
buried. 

West from this were the Pest-house Fields, first hired and 
then purchased by Lord Craven, and given to the four parishes 
of St. James’s, Westminster ; St. Clement Dane’s; St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden ; and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. On these he 
erected thirty-six pest-houses and made a burial-ground. The 
Fields remained waiting for a possible return of the plague until 
about 1700, when the place of isolation was shifted to Craven 
Hill, Bayswater. Golden Square, Carnaby Market, and the 
surrounding streets were built on the site—one of the streets 
retains the name of the donor—and for a time it was a semi- 
fashionable quarter, but only for a short period, when the 
quality removed to the west and north. 

In Warwick Street there still stands the Bavarian Chapel, 
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once belonging to the Embassy of that country. It is now the 
oldest Catholic Chapel in London. 

In Golden Square John Hunter, the great surgeon, lived 
at one time, and this, with the adjoining streets, still contain 
some good houses of the early eighteenth century, but these are 
rapidly vanishing. In No. 28 Broad Street, William Blake was 
born November 28, 1757. The house has been covered with 
cement, and the garrets turned into an upper storey, making it, 
if possible, a less likely place for a poet and visionary to be 
born. He was the son of a hosier, who must have been a good 
deal perplexed by the vagaries of his child. Before he was five 
years old he fell into a fit of screaming because ‘‘ God put his 
head in at the window,” and while still a child he roamed the 
country, then quite near, returning wild with delight at the 
wonders he had seen; these his father did not believe in, and 
beat him severely to teach him the real aspect of life, but in 
vain. At the age of ten he was sent to Mr. Par’s drawing 
school in the Strand, where he learned to draw; at fourteen 
he was apprenticed to Mr. Basire, the official engraver to the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, for seven years. The shop 
was in Great Queen Street, and there the little apprentice 
became familiar with many of the leading men of the time. 
Oliver Goldsmith was one of his heroes, and among other 
visitors was a thin old gentleman who wore a full-bottomed 
wig, long ruffles, a sword with a curious hilt, and carried a gold- 
headed cane; this old man was also one of those who see 
visions—Emmanuel Swedenborg. Most of his apprenticeship was 
spent in drawing the tombs in Westminster Abbey and other 


churches in or near London, not the most healthy occupation 
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for a youth of his curious mental condition. In his seventeenth 
year he published ‘ Poetical Sketches,” containing ‘“‘The Mad 
Song,” ‘The Song of the Shepherds,” ‘‘ My silks and fine array,” 
and other work of extraordinary quality and composition for a 
little *prentice lad in the eighteenth century, before Burns, 
Wordsworth, or Coleridge. It has been described ‘as a burst 
of the sweetest, the most artless, the most miraculously English 
song that men had heard since Shakespeare.” Five years later 
came the ‘Songs of Innocence.” In the meantime he had 
engraved some of his best-known plates, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and married a humble, beautiful, ignorant girl, too 
illiterate to write her name in the parish register; and yet she 
became his right hand and comrade for forty-five years, who 
could print, copy, and colour so well that their work often 
cannot be distinguished. In 1784, Blake, then living in No. 27, 
took the first floor of No. 28 for an exhibition of his drawings 
for the ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrims.” It was a failure. After his 
marriage he published the so-called prophetic books, ‘The 
Book of Thel,” ‘The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” and the 
‘Songs of Experience,” still working at his plates, for which he 
used to get one to two guineas. 

In 1800, for the first time in his life, he left London, 
going to Felpham in Sussex, at the invitation of the poet 
Hayley. He looked forward to this migration with delight : 
‘¢ Heaven opens here on all sides her golden gates.” But, alas ! 
it was a failure ; he could not exist without London, and after 
three years he returned to town. His most faithful patron 
and friend, Mr. Butts, after a time could take no more of his 


drawings, and in 1806 he had another exhibition of his own 
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work over his brother’s shop. Few people went to see it. 
Blake was then persuaded by some of his friends to dedicate 
his etchings for Blair’s ‘‘Grave” to Queen Charlotte. Her 
opinion of the work we do not know, but that of her husband 
is known. ‘‘ Mr. Blake’s work was to-day shown to his Most 
Gracious Majesty, who, on seeing it, threw up his hands : 
‘Take ’em away,’ said the King ; ‘take ’em away.” 

Working on a portrait of his wife on 17th August 
1827——“‘ who had ever been an angel to him’—he died. The 
only reproach his gentle wife was ever known to make was, 
that ‘Mr. Blake was so little with her, though in body they 
were never separated, but he was incessantly away in Paradise.” 

The work of William Blake has long become a cult, and 
one that occasionally must make large demands on the intelli- 
gence of the devotees. Every scrap of his work is regarded 
as a treasure, and everything is fine, which is more than Blake 
himself would have believed. The greatness of some of his 
work is undeniable, and makes us marvel more that he ever 
allowed other pieces to leave his hands. ‘This is true of his 
poetry, his engraving, his drawings, and also of his fearsome 
experiments in combining painting and modelling. 

Other residents in Broad Street were Fuseli at No. 1, John 
Varley at No. 15, and somewhere in the street Bartolozzi lived 
for a considerable time. Near by, Madame de Staél lived at 
No. 29 Argyle Street, James Northcote at No. 8 Argyle Place, 
Shelley at No. 15 Poland Street, Flaxman at No. 27, and Mrs. 
Siddons lived at No. 49 Marlborough Street before moving to 
that house in Baker Street recently pulled down. 


Colonel Panton was a gentleman who made a fortune by 
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owning a gaming-house; this he invested in land and houses. 
His name survives in Panton Street, and his wife’s name in War- 
dour Street, she being a daughter of Lord Arundel of Wardour. 

West of Regent Street, at No. 37 Conduit Street, lived 
George Canning (‘‘Needy Knifegrinder”), and in the same 
street was born Charles James Fox. Sydney Smith lived in 
Saville Row; here also lived Sir Benjamin Brodie, Grote the 
historian, and in a house marked with a tablet Sheridan died in 
1816, full of vanity, loaded with debts, and thinking of his 
fine eyes. | 

Between this and Piccadilly lies that wonderful congeries 
of bachelors’ chambers known as “The Albany.” The central 
portion towards Piccadilly was in the eighteenth century known 
as Melbourne House, that nobleman having in 1707 acquired it 
from Lord Holland. Some time afterwards he exchanged it 
with the Duke of York and Albany for Dover House in 
Whitehall. 

In its present condition as bachelors’ chambers it has had 
many distinguished tenants—-George Canning, Macaulay, Byron, 
Lord Brougham. Lord Lytton was living here when he re- 
ceived the literary buffet from Tennyson in response to his 


> 


‘Timon.’ -— 
“Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos when you wrote ; 
O Lion, you that made a noise 
And shook a mane en papzilotes.” 

The place is often mentioned in novels of the nineteenth 
century as the typical haunt of gilded and dissipated men about 
town. ‘The rules are said to be fairly stringent. The chambers 
are not available for any person who carries on a trade or 
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commercial occupation, and no ladies are admitted except 
mothers, sisters, aunts, and grandmothers of the occupants. 

Sackville Street remains unique in having no lamp-standards, 
the street-lamps being all projected from the houses. 

In Swallow Street there is a chapel, built by the Huguenots 
about 1690, and used by them until it was bought by Dr. James 
Anderson, in 1710, for use as a place of worship for Scottish 
Presbyterians. It remained in their possession until near the 
end of the nineteenth century, when it passed to the body who 
now own it. 

The origin of the name Vine Street has been attributed to 
a vineyard on the site, owned by the monks of Westminster. 
Such a vineyard does not appear on early maps, and the 
ascription is just as likely to recall a public-house sign ; to more 
modern young men about town it may also recall unpleasant 
memories of involuntary visits after a “ night out.” 


HANOVER SQUARE 


St. George’s, Hanover Square, was one of Queen Anne’s fifty 
new churches designed for London, the parish being taken from 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and the site was given by Lieutenant- 
General Stewart, who also bequeathed (4000 for a parish 
school. The “Jesse” window, of sixteenth-century work, was 
brought from Mechlin by the Marquis of Ely and bought 
by public subscription. 

It is perhaps the most famous church in London for 
weddings. Here on March 8, 1769, Elizabeth Chudleigh 


married the Duke of Kingston. She described herself as a 
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spinster ; but her first husband, John Augustus Hervey, was still 
alive. Here on September 6, 1791, Sir William Hamilton 
married Emma Hart (the Emma of Romney and Nelson) ; 
Richard Cosway, the miniaturist, married Maria Hatfield in 
1771; Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex, married Lady 
Augusta Murray in 1793 (this was declared void under the 
Royal Marriage Act); in 1849 Lola Montez married Mr. Heath; 
and in March 1814, Shelley married Harriet Westbrook the 
second time, to legalise a runaway match in Edinburgh. About 
the same time he fell in love with Mary Godwin, and in July 
went off with her. Two years afterwards Harriet committed 
suicide, and a week or two afterwards Shelley married Mary 
Godwin. Here also in more recent days was married that 
apostle of the strenuous life, Theodore Roosevelt. 

One of the sextons is said to have been a lineal descendant 
of Thomas, Duke of Gloster, the fifth son of Edward III. For 
this living Dr. Dodd offered a bribe to the wife of Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst, and for so doing was struck off the list of 
royal chaplains, and began the descent which ended with the 
gallows at Tyburn. 

The church was erected from designs by John James in 
1724, and some years ago the lamps on the stone standards 
acquired a temporary fame as the dirtiest lamps in London. 


They were removed by the churchwardens, and some of the 
journalists then said that it had been found impossible to clean 
them. 

Hanover Square was first built about 1720, and there are 
still a few houses of that date surviving. In George Street 
Nathaniel Hawthorne lived in 1855. Down this street faces the 
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statue of the younger Pitt; this, designed by Chantrey, was 
erected during the period of the ‘“‘Reform Riots” in 1831. 
During the day after it was placed in position, some of the 
over-zealous reformers had ropes fastened round it and an 
attempt was made to pull it down; but Chantrey knew how to 
build and their efforts were in vain. 

A turning leads into Brook Street where, to No. 25, 
Handel came after the death of his great patron in 1721. He 
resided here until his death, thirty-eight years afterwards. 
The lower part of the house, which is marked with a tablet, has 
recently been altered and converted into business premises. 


MAYFAIR 


Bourdon House, in Davies Street, was apparently built 
about the close of the seventeenth century ; an upper storey 
has been added in recent times. This is the reputed home of 
the parents of that Mary Davies who, when she married Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor in 1676, brought a considerable patrimony 
with her; certainly it was not so much of a mésalliance as 
the popular imagination would like it to be. One of her 
ancestors was Hugh Audley, a scrivener, who amassed a large 
fortune, part, if not all, of which devolved upon two nephews— 
Thomas and Alexander Davies. Thomas was a bookseller, 
Sheriff of London in 1667, and Lord Mayor in the year 
before his niece married. Alexander at that time owned, or 
more probably rented from his uncle, the land which became 
Belgravia and part of Mayfair. One or both of these were 


worked as dairy-farms, situated as they were on the skirts of 
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the town, that was the most profitable form of employment. 
This is the origin of the popular reference to Mary Davies 
as a dairymaid, when, in fact, she was probably a very fine 
young lady about town; her spouse was a Cheshire gentleman 
with much blue blood but very little money. 

The road to the farm survives in Farm Street, just as 
Mount Street recalls the earthwork fort erected there in 1643 
by the Parliamentary party for the defence of London ; this 
retained the name of “ Oliver’s Mount” until it was levelled 
and the space built on; so Audley Street retains the name 
of Hugh Audley, the scrivener. 

The fashionable streets around here have less interest for 
us—large houses inhabited by wealthy people, many of them 
famous ; but the houses are without the charm of antiquity, 
though the flambeau or torch extinguishers at some of the 
doors in Grosvenor Square and the neighbourhood carry us 
back to the days of sedan-chairs and running footmen. So 
short is human memory that many people now are puzzled 
to know what these extinguishers are. The greatest advance 
in civilisation and comfort for the town-dweller, during the 
last 150 years, has come neither from steam, electricity, the 
franchise, nor education, but from the improvement of lighting 
in houses and streets. So early as 1416, Sir Henry Barton, 
the Lord Mayor, ordained that lanterns with lights should be 
hung out by the citizens on winter evenings between Hallow- 
tide and Candlemas until 9 p.m., after which the citizens were 
supposed to go to bed, but the custom was fitful and difficult 
to enforce as the town grew in size. The change to modern 
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it. Until the middle of the nineteenth century the shops 
had small windows, and the only light proceeding from them 
was the faint ray of candles or rushlights; in great men’s 
houses there was the glow of many candles, but the windows 
were closely shuttered. There were few street lights, and these 
only the faint glimmer of a smoky oil-lamp at the corners of 
the streets ; in some of the London squares you will still see 
one or two lamp-standards above the iron-work which suc- 
ceeded the posts and rails of earlier times ; after 1661, when 
St. James’s, Pall Mall, and Piccadilly were built, candles 
or lights were ordered to be hung on every house facing the 
main streets until g p.m., but otherwise these were the only 
lights. Imagine Grosvenor Square on a dark winter night 
with perhaps four of these flickering lights, or Bond Street 
with one lamp every 200 yards; torches were necessary, and 
men carried lethal weapons—they would be doing so now 
under similar conditions. Most Londoners have experienced 
the “lost” feeling that comes when fog blots out all lights ; 
in those days it was like that every night when there was no 
moon. If a citizen ventured abroad he carried a lantern and 
a cudgel ; ladies and gentlemen had a coach or chair, accom- 
panied by men on foot with torches or links. Outside was 
dark and dangerous, and these were the days when men 
collected beautiful things around them to make their homes 
pleasant. Now, when people live half their time in well-lit 
streets and public resorts, these beautiful things are finding 
their way to the curiosity and antique shops, which are 
so numerous in the purlieus of fashionable quarters that it 


leads one to think that all the stately homes of England will 
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soon have emptied their household gods into the open market. 
If fashion should change, they will not be so easily filled 
again. 

The district has altered considerably since the days when 
the hamlet of Tyborne stood somewhere near the upper end 
of Davies Street. During the stormy days of Richard IL.; 
Wycliffe’s, and the peasants’ rising, this suffered so much 
that the people deserted it, and the village went to decay ; 
its church was left alone by the side of the highway, and 
robbed of its books, vestments, images, and decorations, so 
that the villagers, who had fled from the disadvantages of 
living beside the great road to Oxford and the west, petitioned 
the Bishop of London for leave to take down their old 
church and erect a new one elsewhere. This was granted 
in 1400, when they built a chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, this receiving the additional epithet of ‘‘ Borne” from 
the unnamed brook beside it. Long after, in 1741, this was 
also pulled down and a new one erected on the same site— 
the present St. Mary-le-bone Parish Church. 

The brook, having assumed the name of the church, 
was known as the Marybourne. Rising near Rosslyn House, 
Hampstead, when London is reached it follows the course 
of Marylebone Lane, Davies Street, across Brook Street, and 
Bruton Street near Bond Street; thence by the west side of 
Hay Hill, through Bolton Row, at the rear of the gardens 
of Devonshire House, following the valley into the Green 
Park, where there was an open pond, quite distinct from the 
reservoir which occupied that corner near where the Ritz 


Hotel now stands. Piccadilly was carried over the brook on 
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a stone bridge, the meadows on the north side being known 
as Stone-bridge Fields, and all the streets between Bolton Row 
and Piccadilly were built on these. On the north side of 
the brook, where is now Berkeley Square and that neighbour- 
hood, were Great Brook Field and Little Brook Field, these 
and others being in the possession of Mr. Audley ; this being, 
of course, the man of that name mentioned in connection 
with the Davies family. 

A map published at Nirnberg by Homann, in 1700, 
shows Little Brook Field as the Pump House grounds ; almost 
every spring near London appears to have been a “‘spa” at 
one time or another. The pump is marked standing near the 
intersection of what is now Conduit Street and Bond Street, 
this latter having been first built by Sir Thomas Bond in 
1686 ; when the continuation, New Bond Street and Grosvenor 
Square, were built in 1738, the brook was covered over 
and vanished from the eye of day. 

On the south side of Piccadilly, almost opposite Down 
Street, was the entrance gate to the Rangers’ Lodge, which 
remained until the middle of the nineteenth century. When 
taken down, the stags crowning the pillars were preserved 
and placed on the Albert Gate, near the French Embassy, 
where they still remain. 

One of the most famous of these rangers was Lord 
William Gordon, a brother of the man whose name is attached 
to the Gordon riots. One of his little escapades was running 
away with Lady Sarah Banbury—the lady so well known 
nowadays to collectors of mezzotints. They tired of each 


other very soon, and the lady at a later time re-married and 
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became the mother of several sons who distinguished themselves 
during the Peninsular War—the Napiers. 

On the same side of Piccadilly, and near the same spot, 
there still stands on the footway a relic of ancient days when 
roads were so bad, and wheeled vehicles so cumbrous, that 
any reasonably-sized package, from a lady’s bonnet to a chest 
of drawers, was transported on the backs of porters. These 
men undertook to carry articles to any place within a radius 
of several miles, and their loads being often too cumbrous 
to be placed on the ground and lifted again, these “ porters’ 
rests” were provided for them on all the main roads near 
London. All the others have vanished, and this only survives 
—repaired and restored, as the inscription relates. 

On the eastern crest of the hollow there remain a few 
of the “great” houses of Piccadilly ; the most important of 
these, neither distinguished nor decorative in outward appear- 
ance, is Devonshire House. Outwardly, the most interesting 
feature is the gates. These appear to have been made about 
1710, a period distinguished for much fine smith’s work ; 
they were originally the principal entrance to a house at 
Turnham Green, built about the middle of the eighteenth 
century by Viscount Dunkerron, afterwards occupied by the 
Earl of Egmont, and towards the close of that century by 
Lord Heathfield. The gates were transferred to Chiswick 
House about 1837, and remained there until recent years. 
There is another tradition that these were formerly at Beaufort 
House, Chelsea, and were, with other things, presented by 
Sir Hans Sloane to the Earl of Burlington when he built 


Chiswick House. But there appears to be no doubt that, 
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though the gates were older than the house at Turnham Green, 
they were in position there about 1750. 

Berkeley Square began to be built in 1698, taking its 
name from the house of Lord John Berkeley of Stratton, which 
stood near by, facing Piccadilly. In No. 45, on the west side, 
Lord Clive committed suicide in 1774. 

Clarges Street appears to have taken its name, not from 
the wife of Albemarle, but from Sir Thomas Clarges, who had 
a house west from Burlington House and north of Piccadilly. 

It is most likely that the land here, which was used as a 
‘“‘fair” ground, was also ‘‘Lammas” land, and there seems 
to have been a good deal of trafficking in it, being probably 
divided into small patches and disposed of amongst building 
speculators. Thus Sir Thomas Clarges leased the land, on 
the slope above Piccadilly and west to Tyborne Lane, to 
Thomas Neale, the man who introduced lotteries and had 
built the Seven Dials; but, owing to its remote situation, de- 
velopment was difficult and the lease was forfeited, the ground 
coming back to the Clarges. 

Shepherd’s Market, even then, was probably built in some 
fashion as a permanent nucleus for the ‘‘ May Fair” which con- 
tinued until 1720, when, at the instance of the Earl of Coventry, 
it was suppressed by George I. on account of its disorder and 
lewdness. The nuisance came to be recognised when large 
houses were built in the vicinity ; so long as it was open fields 
the rowdiness was ignored. Some of the land, after the failure 
of Neale’s enterprise, came into the hands of the Curzons, 
and from them Philip, the fourth Earl of Chesterfield, leased 


the ground on which, in 1749, Isaac Ware built for him 
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what is known to us as Chesterfield House, at the end of 
Stanhope Street. 

An unpopular man, his Bill for the alteration of the calendar 
from O. S, to new style had already provoked riots over the 
“stolen days”; he was jeered at for building a great house 
in such a remote situation, but jeers fell lightly on this fine 
flower of the eighteenth century, brilliant, witty, with all the 
graces, and a heart of flint. The building and decoration of 
the house were matters to which he devoted much attention, 
intending it to be a monument of his taste; yet he did not 
disdain to use second-hand materials, and the present rather 
extraordinary colonnade, the marble staircase, and probably 


the double stair in the garden, came from the house erected 
at Canons near Edgeware by the Duke of Chandos. Two 
of the statues from the same source found homes in London 
squares, and when the various fragments are studied, it seems 
a pity that mansion was broken up, its conception was of such 
a remarkable character. 

Chesterfield House is interesting to us now, not from the 
personality of the builder or his association with all the great 
men of the eighteenth century, but rather that it is the place 
where Samuel Johnson vainly tried to obtain an interview with 
him, seeking his patronage for the production of his dictionary. 
Johnson himself has described the episode in his letter to 
Stanhope after the publication of the work, when the gentleman 
did wish to patronise him, and no one can do it better. Like 
most of the older houses near here, it has been shorn of its 
gardens ; the colonnade and fore-court remain. 


As a whole, Mayfair is now somewhat decadent. The 
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fashionable quarter of London drifted slowly westward for 
centuries, keeping on the outskirts of commerce, but during the 
nineteenth century the growth of the town became so rapid 
that it shot past, and the aristocratic districts were hemmed in. 
The situation was convenient. It was near the Court and all 
the gaieties, and fashionable people thought they were compelled 
to live there. When Belgravia was built it provided something 
of a safety-valve, and the great squares north of Oxford Street, 
from Bloomsbury to. Lancaster Gate, were also to some extent 
centres of fashion; but their decadence came earlier, and they 
never attained the eminence or the congested state of this space 
between Park Lane and Bond Street, Oxford Street, and Picca- 
dilly. There it became a veritable struggle for existence, and 
houses were huddled together on every available yard of ground. 
A front door which carriages could approach was the prime 
necessity that secured, the house must gain a footing where 
it could. Hundreds of these are fine buildings, and their con- 
struction is a testimony to the wonderful ingenuity of the 
architects ; but their external appearance is not impressive. 
Everybody who was anybody in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries has been associated with the district in one way 
or another, and memorial tablets increase on the fronts of the 
houses ; but it is very questionable if time will afford many of 
the great folks of that period anything like the space on the 
canvas of history which they or their contemporaries expected 
them to fill. The advent of motor vehicles promises to bring a 
far-reaching change in fashionable life, and there is a prospect 
that some of the great country houses, which have stood unused 


for the greater part of the year and desolate, may come into 
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their own again. [Illustrations might have been given of many 
houses in Mayfair—so many, that they would provide work for 
a lifetime. These given have been selected as types and 
having sufhcient interest for the general public. 

We find flourishing in Mayfair one of the most curious 
and unexplained features of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—a chapel or shop for the celebration of secret 
marriages. Why these places existed has never been properly 
elucidated : the morals of the time were not such as to deify 
the marriage ceremony; and it is not enough to say that 
they were used by lovers with hard-hearted parents or guardians, 
by needy rakes and foolish women of wealth, by silly noodles 
and ‘‘shop-soiled” virgins. There were many of all these, 
but not enough to supply one-hundredth part of the trade. 
In London alone, secret marriages were performed at St. James’s 
Aldgate, the precincts of the Fleet Prison, the Savoy, in 
Mayfair, and in Well Walk at Hampstead, besides such distant 
places as Gretna Green or Lamberton Toll. At the first-named 
place, St. James’s, the figures for twenty-seven years, ending 1691, 
are known—they were 40,000; in the others it is not likely 
that they were less in proportion; here, in Mayfair, on the 
last day before it was suppressed in 1754, there were sixty-one 
weddings. It is impossible to think that any large number 
of these marriages were permanent unions, or meant to be 


so; the people apparently took to marriage as they took to 
drink—to amuse them and pass the time. There were hundreds 
of churches in London where, as the registers prove, people 
did get married ; and yet here ina fashionable and presumably 


civilised quarter, near where is now Curzon Chapel, we find 
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this marriage shop flourishing, and presided over by a Dr. 
George Keith, who was frequently intoxicated while performing 
the service, and of no ascertainable morals, occasionally in 
prison and carrying on his business by means of curates, 
sufficient of an hypocrite to write and publish ‘The Guide ; 
or, The Christian Pathway to Everlasting Life,” yet still living 
at the ripe age of ninety years, four years after his business 
was finally suppressed. The most famous of his weddings was 
that of Miss Gunning to the Duke of Hamilton at 12.30 a.M., 
the ring being one from a bed-curtain. 

Park Lane was in its unredeemed days known as Tyburn 
Lane. Many hard things have been said of its inhabitants, 
and in certain classes of fiction a house in Park Lane is the 
end of all possible earthly wishes ; the residents have a pleasant 
outlook on the park, but there is not much more to be said. 
It contains a number of expensive houses, and at least one 
that is fine externally and internally ; this is Dorchester House, 
at present the home of the American Ambassador. 


HYDE PARK 


Hyde Park was formerly a manor belonging to the Abbey 
of Westminster, and came to the Crown at the dissolution 
of the monasteries; it shows no sign of ever having been 
under the plough; probably from earliest times it has been 
grass land or chace. For centuries it has been a place where 
citizens might “take the air,” and at different times the springs 
in various parts of its area have been utilised for the supply 


of the town; the earliest of these is recorded on a pillar near 
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the eastern end of the Serpentine, and almost the latest was 
that which had for a reservoir the green “dish,” with a fountain 
in the middle, between Grosvenor and Stanhope Gates ; this 
was constructed in the eighteenth century to supply Kensington, 
on the west, and the new houses about “ Oliver’s Mount,” 
on the east. The capacity of this reservoir seems to us rather 
limited for the purpose assigned, but our forefathers were 
thrifty in the use of water; the apparent supply for London 
was so small, that we hope there were some dry-cleaning 
processes in use. 

The Ring, or fashionable promenade of olden days, was 
a space immediately to the east of the present police barracks, 
where a most picturesque tea-house has lately been built : 
in the early half of the nineteenth century it was somewhat 
notorious as a resort for betting men. In the seventeenth 
century it would almost seem that though the park was much 
used for carriage exercise, the horses were at the same time 
allowed to graze while awaiting their owners. In 1659 it 1s 
noted that each coach and horses had to pay at the gate 
for their ‘‘ mouthful,” the money going to the man who had 
leased the park; this was towards the end of the Common- 
wealth, and may only have been a temporary arrangement. 

Near Hyde Park Corner the Achilles Statue, when erected, 
was believed to be a wonderful piece of work; the money 
was raised by a public subscription from ladies, to com- 
memorate the victories of the Duke of Wellington, metal 
being provided from the artillery captured at Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Toulouse, and Waterloo. 

Apsley House was first erected about 1784 by Lord 
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Chancellor Apsley, second son of Lord Bathurst, who at a 
later time inherited the title. This house was of brick, and 
was bought by the nation for the Duke of Wellington in 1820. 
In 1828 it was enlarged and cased with Bath stone, and was 
the residence of the Duke during his most popular and _ his 
unpopular days. At one time he was so little appreciated 
that iron shutters were fitted to the house for defensive 
purposes. 

St. George’s Hospital stands on the site of Lanesborough 
House, built by the Lord of that name, who died in 1723 ; 
ten years later it was converted into an infirmary, and for 
many years this old building remained as part of the hospital. 
At that time, and for long afterwards, the house was 
isolated. There was a turnpike gate near it, two large ponds 
to the south, and the land known as the Five Fields, part of 
which became Belgravia, extended open to Chelsea. Even 
so recently as 1861 it was possible to draw a straight line 
on the map from Montpelier Square to Earl’s Court Farm 
—where the railway station of that name is now—without 
touching a house. 

Near the eastern end of that fringe of houses by the 
French Embassy there still stands what is probably the last 
conduit existing in London ; most of the houses in this ‘‘ fringe ” 
have been rebuilt, but a few still remain with gardens running 
back to the park; most of them had these gardens at one 
time with doors opening into the open space, and through 
one of these, belonging to the ‘‘ Fox and Bull” tavern, 
now vanished, the body of Harriet Westbrook was carried 


after she put an end to her life in the Serpentine. 
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On the road towards Kensington the only house of any 
note remaining—since Rutland House was demolished a few 
years ago—is Kingston House, a Georgian edifice built by the 
Duke of that name, who was much in the public eye about 
1776, during the celebrated trial of his Duchess for bigamy. 

Opposite this house, in the middle of the road, a tavern 
remained until about fifty years ago, which at an earlier time 
was a resort for highwaymen “working” the Kensington 
Road. 

Inside the park, north of the space where the Crystal 
Palace was first erected, and the Serpentine, a hollow between 
the police barracks and the magazine, marking the old course 
of a brook, is the spot where the duel between Lord Mohun 
and the Duke of Hamilton took place, resulting in the death 
of Mohun and the assassination of Hamilton. The encounter 
is described in Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond.” Mohun’s title died 
with him, but his estate passed to his second daughter, Anne, 
wife of the Right Hon. William Stanhope, a progenitor of 
the Earl of Harrington. 

A later duel than this was fought in Hyde Park between 
the Dukes of Bedford and Buckingham in 1822. 


KENSINGTON 


Kensington Palace, a plain building, the only fine feature 
being the “Orangery” built by Christopher Wren, recalls 
many memories since it was first bought by William of Orange 
from the son of Sir Heneage Finch, first Earl of Nottingham, 
for £20,000. William died here, suffering from dropsy, 
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ageravated by the stumble over a mole-heap at Hampton Court, 
which caused that elusive and purblind animal to be toasted 
as ‘the little gentleman in the velvet coat” by adherents to 
the Stuart cause. The King was attended by Dr. Radcliffe, 
whose skill made him fashionable in spite of his brutal tongue. 
He told the suffering man that ‘‘He would not have his two 
legs for his three kingdoms.” Here also died his consort, 


k ; 


Mary ; Queen Anne and her consort, George of Denmar 
and George II. Anne’s last interview with the Duke of Marl- 
borough took place in this house; and here, from 1810 to 
1814, lived the Princess Caroline, a much injured, but foolish 
and frivolous, woman. The Duke of Sussex was another re- 
sident. After his marriage with Lady Augusta Murray was 
annulled he contracted another morganatic union with Lady 
Cecilia Gore, who was afterwards created Duchess of Inverness. 
He died here in 1843. For some time before the birth of 
Queen Victoria her parents occupied part of the palace, and 
most of her life was spent at this house until she ascended 
the throne in 1837. Many of the rooms are now open to 
the public, and are interesting for their fittings, decorations, 
contents, and associations; there are, of course, many relics 
of Queen Victoria. 

The gardens were originally only twenty-six acres in 
extent, lying to the north and west of the house ; Queen Anne 
and others added to them, and now about three hundred acres 
bears the name of Kensington Gardens. 


“There elms umbrageous fling their arms around; 
And waxen flowers of chestnut strew the ground. 
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Borne on the breeze there, fragrant scents betray 
The thorn prolific of the luscious May, 
Laburnum pendulous, and lilac gray. 


Here sprightly miss, here nurse and nursling rove, 
And young-old gentlemen dream, too late, of love; 
Here happy pairs beguile the tedious day, 

And pairs uncoupled, happier far than they. 

Here, with no sense of coming ill endued, 
To-morrow’s mutton crops its grassy food. 

Here muttonless the lonely poet stalks, 

And raves, and rhymes, and hungering as he walks 
Envies the nibbling sheep, far happier they, 

Who if they die to-morrow, dine to-day.” 


For a park in a large town this is still very fine, although 
slowly losing the old elms which gave its greatest beauty in 
the spring-time. It has the disadvantage which attaches to 
all pieces of ground under constant supervision, that once 
explored it no longer holds any mystery; the flowers vary, 
but we know that gardeners have planted them; wild birds 
are many, but generally these are the usual denizens of the 
town; deer have long been removed, and rabbits have been 
found too destructive; sheep, dogs, and cats are the only 
animals; no strange wildflower ever greets you as if it had 
dropped from the skies or sprung from the earth in a night ; 
the only part that attracts and retains curiosity is the new 
sunk garden near the palace, from which the public are ex- 
cluded, and not knowing what is planted in its various corners, 
they visit this with a slight feeling of expectation ; it is certainly 
the finest improvement made since the gardens were open to 


the public. 


As a whole the gardens suffer less than most urban pleasure- 
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grounds from the plague of exotic evergreens, which would be 
more properly named ‘never-greens,” In summer or winter 


the native undergrowth is far more interesting and finer in 
colour than any of the foreign shrubs for which it is too often 
sacrificed. No English coppice or shrubbery is ever without 
beauty, and no arrangement of exotics is ever without ugliness. 
By the south front of the palace a fine statue of William IIL, 
recently presented by the Kaiser, keeps watch among the flower- 
beds, and a small gate leads to Palace Green and the front of the 
house, a mere accretion of buildings with a certain old-world 
quaintness about it. On the left a range of buildings, which 
were the cavalry barracks in the days of Queen Anne ; the gate 
leading into the street; and almost in front beyond the green 
is the fine red-brick house which Thackeray built for himself 
when he had come into his kingdom, and where he was found 
dead, in the lower room of the oriel, with his head resting on 
his arms as if asleep, on Christmas Eve 1863. 

Recent alterations have almost improved away the Ken- 
sington known to Thackeray. A view of the High Street 
before it quite vanished is given, and there still exist a few old 
shops which remain as they were when he passed in and out 
of their doorways. 

Young Street is the next turning, leading into Kensington 
Square. Not many old houses are left in it now, but the one 
where ‘‘ Vanity Fair” was written is still there in all its broad, 
homely Georgian plainness. 

In the Square, where much of the story of ‘ Esmond ” is 
placed, there have been many alterations, and only a few of the 


houses known to Talleyrand, when he resided there after the 
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Revolution, or even to John Stuart Mill, when, in 1840, he 
lived in No. 18 ; remain to show what it was. 

On the north side of the High Street is St. Mary Abbot’s 
Church ; the tower is shown in the drawing. This stands on 
the site of that little old church where Addison, Wilberforce, 
Macaulay, Canning, and Thackeray had all worshipped. The 
churchyard remains, sadly hemmed in by houses, where, among 
countless others of forgotten villagers, lies Mrs. Inchbald the 
novelist, a good and charitable woman, although she died of 
tight lacing ; William Courten, a naturalist and traveller, whose 
collection when bequeathed to Sir Hans Sloane formed the 
nucleus of the British Museum; Francis Colman, British 
Ambassador at Florence, and father of the more celebrated 
George Colman, the elder. Many members of the family 
of Rich, Earls of Warwick and Holland, are also buried 
here. 

Where a long row of new shops and buildings now stand, 
retaining the old name of the ‘‘ Terrace,” in what seems far-away 
times John Leech died, at No. 6, a victim to nerves and 
London noises at the age of forty-seven. At No. 4 lived William 
Banting, the inventor of a method for the reduction of corpu- 
lence greatly practised at one time; he died here in 1878. 
Another distinguished resident was William Cobbett, who lived 
in the High Street near Scarsdale House, opposite Hornton 
Street ; while on the other side of the road, at 24 Lower Philli- 
more Place, Sir David Wilkie lived from 1814 to 1824, 
painting while there several of his best-known pictures. This 
house is marked by a tablet. 


A little farther and we come to the lodge gates of the 
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finest old house in London now, still standing in a considerable 
park. The house was erected by Sir Walter Cope, the father- 
in-law of Henry Rich, Earl of Holland. Cope had, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, participated in the spoils of the Church, 
receiving a grant of Abbots Kensington. In r6r1o he purchased 
Earl’s Court and a portion of land to the north of it; this had 
been owned by the De Veres, and was probably purchased to 
round off his estate. On the Abbots Kensington portion he 
built his house ; the architect was Thorpe, the same man who 
had designed Hatfield, a house somewhat similar in appearance. 
Cope was a favourite of James I., and one of his chamberlains. 
After his death he was succeeded by his son-in-law, Henry, son 
of the Robert Rich who was created Earl of Warwick and had 
married Penelope, a daughter of Elizabeth’s Essex, the ‘ Stella” 
of Sir Philip Sidney, and apparently inherited some of the way- 
wardness of his maternal grandfather ; he also was a favourite of 
James I., and a friend of Buckingham and Prince Charles ; and 
was the emissary chosen to negotiate the marriage between 
Charles and Henrietta Maria. His good looks and fine manners 
appear to have made some impression on the Queen’s heart, and 
her undoubted partiality for him in later years raised such a 
strong feeling of jealousy in Charles, that he was, in 1637, 
ordered by the King to remain a prisoner in his own house at 
Kensington. Holland resented this, and began to coquette with 
the Parliamentary party. Holland House became one of the 
centres of disaffection ; but after a time he broke with his new 
associates, and in 1647 again took the side of the King. It was 
a losing cause, and when he was captured by the Parliament, 


he was regarded as a traitor by both sides, being tried, con- 
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demned ; and executed in Old Palace Yard in the same year that 
the King was put to death. Always something of a fop, he had 
a special costume made for the fatal day, with a waistcoat and 
cap of white satin trimmed with silver lace. 

Shortly after his death the house became the headquarters 
of General Fairfax, and a meeting-place for the leaders of the 


party ; but in a little time it was restored to the widow, who 
resided there until her death. Robert Rich, son of the Earl who 
was executed, succeeded to the title. His son, Edward Rich, 
died in 1701, and fifteen years later his widow married Joseph 
Addison. His stepson, Edward Henry, was succeeded by a 
kinsman, Edward Rich, whose only daughter dying unmar- 
ried, the title ceased. The property then came into the 
possession of William Edwardes, son of the sister of Edward, 
the third Earl, afterwards created Baron Kensington, and by 
him Holland House and part of the estate were sold to Henry 
Fox in the time of George II., who on being created a peer 
adopted the title of Lord Holland. Charles James Fox was the 
second son of the second Lord Holland, and spent the greater 
part of his early life at Holland House. The third and last 
Lord was the nephew of the statesman, and was to a con- 
siderable extent trained by him; an able and liberal-minded 
gentleman ; it is his statue that faces the highroad, and his 
memory that lingers immortalised in the pages of Macaulay. 
His house was the meeting-place of all that was worthy during 
the first forty years of the nineteenth century. His brilliant 
and somewhat autocratic lady long survived him, and then the 
old house passed once more to the side and became the 
property of the Earl of Ilchester, the present owner. The 
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permission of Mary, Countess of Ilchester. 

After the Restoration Holland House was let from time to 
time, and occupied by such varying personages as the Earl of 
Anglesea; Catherine Darnley, Countess of Buckingham ; 
William Penn; and William Shippon, that M.P. who was sent 
to the Tower for commenting on George I.’s ignorance of the 
English language. It is a beautiful old place, though the houses 
encroach on that park which, till after the middle of the 
nineteenth century, extended unbroken from the Hammersmith 
to the Uxbridge Road. 

The house now stands in a narrower space, and the chimes 
from its clock tower have something of a lonely and far-away 
sound as they penetrate over the crowded streets in the quieter 
hours; but the eloquent words of Macaulay press closer and 
closer to the truth, and carry with them a heart-ache over the 
vanishing of storied things nearer and more poignant with the 
passage of the years :— 


“Yet a few years, and the shades and structures may follow their illustrious 
masters. . . . The wonderful city which, ancient and gigantic as it is, . . . may 
soon displace those turrets and gardens, which are associated with so much that 
is interesting and noble... . The time is coming when perhaps a few old men, 
the last survivors of our generation, will in vain seek, amid new streets and squares 
and railway stations, for the site of that dwelling which in their youth was the 
favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters and poets, of scholars, philosophers, 
and statesmen. . . . They will remember, above all, the grace, and the kindness far 
more admirable than ‘grace, with which the princely hospitality of that ancient 
mansion was dispensed; they will remember the venerable and benignant counte- 
nance and cordial voice of him who bade them welcome.” 


Macaulay was a neighbour as well as a friend, and on the crest 
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of the hill, east from Holland Park, Holly Lodge still stands 
unaltered. He died here in 1859. 

Near this, Observatory Gardens marks, and huge blocks of 
flats cover, the garden where stood the house and observatory of 
Sir James South the astronomer, the son of a chemist in South- 
wark, and himself a doctor of medicine. He became associated 
with Herschel in 1821~—23 at Blackman Street there. A few 
years later he removed to this place, where he resided until his 
death in 1867. ‘The observatory remained for some time after- 
wards, but, with the instruments, was finally broken up and sold. 
The house of Lord Campden, which gave its name to the 
district, stood on the slope east from Observatory Gardens. 
Totally destroyed by fire it was never rebuilt, and only memories 
of it remain, as they do of Bullingham House, which stood until 
some twenty years ago. ‘This was the house where Sir Isaac 
Newton spent the last years of his life, and died from the fatigue 
of a journey to a meeting of the Royal Society at Crane Court. 
There were many other large mansions near, but these, in most 
cases, have been superseded by blocks of modern dwellings, and 
were generally only of local interest. 


PADDINGTON 


Turning eastward there is little to detain us until we reach 
Lancaster Gate and Craven Hill. These fields by the side of 
the Westbourne were open land until about 1860. Leinster 
Terrace was then marked Craven Hill, a lane without houses 
leading north into the fields; on the east of this was the space 


allotted as Pest House fields, in lieu of the original land bought 
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by Lord Craven near Golden Square. In 1716 part of the land 
here was occupied by Sir John Hill, a botanist, for the culti- 
vation of herbs and plants used in his various essences. His 
contemporaries apparently thought him a quack doctor with 
literary tendencies. He had quarrels with the Royal Society, 
with Fielding and Christopher Smart. He also wrote plays, and 
the combination of his activities was summed up in an epigram 


by Garrick :— 


“For physic and farces his equal there scarce is; 
His farces are physic; his physic a farce is.” 


Towards the close of the eighteenth century the land was 
made into tea-gardens, under the name of the ‘“‘ New Bagnigge 
Wells.” There were several fine springs, and the gardens 
extended over the greater part of what is now Lancaster Gate ; 
they remained until 1854, when such places began to go out 
of fashion; part of the ground was built upon, but the 
eastern end still remained as the ‘‘ Floral” tea-gardens until 
after 1861. 

Near the engine-house in Kensington Gardens there stands 
an alcove, which the late Baron Grant succeeded in getting 
moved to this site. In its original position it obstructed the 
view from some of the windows of that lordly house built for 
him at Kensington Court, but which, owing to the sudden 
decay of his fortunes, he never occupied. 

There is a persistent tradition in Kensington that this 
alcove was used as a Catholic chapel by that colony of French 
émigrés who settled in Kensington after the Revolution, while 


it stood in the position south from the palace for which it was 
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designed by Sir Christopher Wren. In _ its present situation, 
standing on sloping ground, its only apparent purpose is to act 
as a screen for the gardeners’ bothy. It is much too fine a 
piece of work for that, and, though a building of that size is 
not to be moved easily or cheaply, it ought to be replaced on 
its original site, or, if that is no longer available, a position 
on the east side of the formal garden at the Orangery would 
provide it with sympathetic surroundings, and make it useful 
as a shelter from the east winds. 


There are still one or two pear-trees near this; possibly 
these are seedlings from the orchard of fifty-five acres which 
was formed there after the Restoration. The ranger had to 
deliver one-half of the produce, pippins or redstreaks, either 
in apples or cider, to the steward of the King’s Household. 
The regulations for pears are not stated, but, presumably, he 
also retained half of these for himself. 

Until about 1820 there stood a little north from Craven 
Hill a large conduit. This was built to conserve one of the 
most ancient water-supplies of London. The manor was 
granted to Gilbert Sanford in 1236, and there were several 
springs in the vicinity. Grafton tells us that in 1437 Lord 
Mayor Estfield, “at his own cost, travailed to procure waters 
for London, and gathered a goodly store together from divers 
springs near unto Tyborne, ‘which I take to be about 
Paddington,’ where the same remained and stood still, by ye 
space of five whole years ; and in the meantime Mr. Eastfield of 
his own costs and charges laid one pipe of lead to convey ye 
same as far as Lady Rounceval, which was at Charing Cross, 


and then died. After his death his executors made their 
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humble suit to the Lord Mayor and commons of the city that 
they might be allowed at their own cost to continue the work 
and convey the water to the conduits in the city, they covenant- 
ing to do the work.” Later, men who “ travailed ” to bring water 
to London did not approach the enterprise in so self-sacrific- 
ing a spirit; but it was probably a part of the same supply that 
was utilised for the reservoirs of the Grand Junction Water 
Company, which occupied the ground north and south of 
Praed Street, near the present Paddington Station. That 
terminus until after 1861 was at Bishop’s Road. Norfolk 
Square and Talbot Square now occupy the site of two of 
these ponds. 

In Paddington churchyard are buried many famous men: 
Vivares, the engraver; Nollekens, Banks, and George Bush- 
nell, sculptors; Barret, Paul Sanby, William Collins, R.A., 
and Haydon, painters; Caleb Whitefoord, a witty wine- 
merchant and writer; the Earl of Shelburne, and Mrs. Siddons. 
A statue of the latter has been erected near by, and the church 
is memorable as the scene of Hogarth’s run-away marriage. 

In what was probably its most jovial days Paddington 
belonged to the Abbey of Westminster, and one abbot assigned 
the whole rents and profits of the manor for the purpose 
of annually celebrating his birthday in what he called a solemn 
manner. This spree took place at Westminster, and from the 
hour of the memorial service to the end of the day following 
no one, either on foot or horseback, was to be denied admission 
and a share of the feast, at which there was provided manchet 
bread, cakes, crumpets, cracknells, and wafers, with ale in 


tankards of twenty-two quarts; a special allowance was made 
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for the nuns at Kilburn, besides their ordinary provision. An 
allowance of a loaf anda bottle of ale were given to three 
hundred poor, and five casks of the best beer and an allowance 
of mead for use at the time of donation (probably to drink in 
remembrance of the giver). This feast was soon abolished, to 
the great grief of many people. 

Another convivial custom, which existed at Paddington 
Church until well on in the nineteenth century, was known as 
‘“‘ bread and cheese day” ; this was said to originate in a bequest 
by two ladies, who left the rent of five acres of land for the pur- 
pose. On a Sunday towards the end of December, after service, 
bread and cheese were thrown from the steeple and scrambled 
for by the congregation, quantities of ale being also given 
away. It is probable that the bread was not thrown from the 
top of the steeple, certainly not all of it would be. Otherwise, 
the custom would be similar to the doles of bread given away in 
the church porch, not uncommon at one time. It still survives 
at Laycock in Wiltshire. There the loaves are still assembled ; 
but civilisation having progressed a little, there is great difficulty 
found in disposing of them (‘“‘the poor people be shamed to 
take them in front of the congregation”), and the bread has 
often to be carried to their houses in the dark by the kindly verger. 

After the dissolution of the monasteries the manor was 
given by Queen Elizabeth to Dr. Ridley, Bishop of London, and 
his successors, it having been for a time part of the endowment 
of the short-lived Bishopric of Westminster ; the estate is still, in 
a sense, the property of St. Paul’s, though now administered by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The last London house of Charles Dickens was No. 5 
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Hyde Park Place, and near that is the remarkable chapel erected 
by Mrs. Gurney in memory of her husband ; this stands on the 
site of the old mortuary chapel belonging to the cemetery of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, a large space, where Laurence Sterne 
was buried, almost the only name now remembered of its 
countless occupants. According to Malone, the body did not 
remain long here, having been stolen by ‘‘ body-snatchers” two 
nights after the funeral, and it was recognised by a gentleman 
while it lay on the table of the anatomical school at Cambridge. 

In this chapel there is no service of any kind, it being 
entirely devoted to rest and personal devotion. Frederick 
Shields has given a great part of his life to the mural pictures, 
and these are only now approaching completion. Not a 
great many passers-by heed the invocation carved on the 
walls, but it is nevertheless a wonderful building and one to 
visit. 


MARBLE ARCH 


A little farther east we come to where the Edgeware Road, 
Oxford Street, Park Lane, and other thoroughfares pour their 
trafic into one swirling eddy, as little recognisable as the 
‘‘Marble Arch” of bygone days as that was of the still 
earlier T'yburn—the place of executions and gibbets, now 
marked by a triangle in the roadway and a new tablet on the 
park railings. It is a purposeless task to recall the victims, but 
it ought to be remembered that it was not only those con- 
demned for murder, highway robbery, great and petty larceny, 


and treason, who died there, but also a fair proportion of those 
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who suffered for their religious beliefs. It is remembered by 
Roman Catholics, who have a small nunnery or chapel near by. 

It was a place of execution as early as 1497, when Perkin 
Warbeck—who had claimed, and got many to believe, that he 
was one of the children supposed to be murdered in the Tower 
—was hanged at Tyburn. 

In the next reign Elizabeth Barton was put to death here. 
Pretending to have a revelation against the divorce of Katherine 
by Henry VIII., she said it had been revealed to her that he 
would not be king a month after this was done. 

‘< At this time certain monks and friars, and other evil-dis- 
posed persons of a devilish entent, had put in the heads of many 
of the King’s subjects that they had knowledge of a revelation 
from God and His saints, that He was highly displeased with 
King Henry for the divorcement of Lady Katherine, and sur- 
mised among other things that God had revealed to a nonne 
named Elizabeth Barton (whom they called the Holy Maid of 
Kent) that in case the King proceeded to the said divorce and 
married another, he should not be King of this realm one month 
after, and in the reputation of God not one day nor hour. 

“This Elizabeth Barton, by false dissimulation, had often 
practised and shown to the people miraculous alterations of her 
visage and other parts of her body, as she had been rapt, or in 
a trance, and in such trances spoke by precept many words in 
rebuking some and reproving new opinions, which she called 
heretics, and among them uttered divers things to the great 
reproach of the King and Queen, and to the ’stablishing of 
idolatry, pilgrimage, and false worshipping of God ; for which 


naughtiness she was condemned and drawn to Tyburn and 
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hanged with certain of her adherents.” These included the 
Rector of St. Mary Aldermanbury and the Dean of Bocking. 

In 1535 Haughton, the Prior of the Charterhouse, was 
executed here. It was the spot where the bodies of Cromwell 
and others were hung in chains after the Restoration, and where 
several of the ‘‘regicides” were put to death in the barbarous 
manner used at executions for treason. Probably the last of 
these revolting exhibitions was at the execution of Archibald 
Cameron in 1753, for a very shadowy participation in the rising 
of 1745. The last execution by hanging here was in 1783, 
when John Austin suffered for robbery. 

The arch or gateway giving the name to the spot, now 
standing isolated in the street, was originally designed and 
erected as the principal entrance to Buckingham Palace. Its 
only connection with royalty now is the opening of the centre 
gate when the sovereign is in town; at all other times this 
remains closed. 

The recent alterations have shifted farther back, but other- 
wise left unchanged, that miscellaneous collection of open-air 
meetings where men meet and discuss every burning question, 
and many questions that barely smoke. ‘The Londoner is a 
tolerant man, and here he is to be seen listening patiently to 
advice as to how he ought to conduct his affairs bodily and 
spiritually—from black men, brown men, men who have 
drifted hither from the ghettoes of Russia, men who have fled 
long ago from France, and recently from every country under 
the sun ; occasionally he may take a hand in discussing his own 
affairs, but in general he merely provides the audience. The 


lecturers, as they are all named, are a somewhat curious class 
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of humanity, who are quite ready to undertake the task 
theoretically of reorganising the British Empire at a moment’s 
notice ; their volubility is amazing ; their “cheek” stupendous ; 
a group of listeners is desirable but not essential. Occasionally 
one may be seen standing quite alone, pouring his words forth, 
making his points, and resembling nothing in the world except 
a gramophone; villifying his opponents, the God who made 
him, the Government which shelters him, and the country 
that gives him bread. The place is full of sounds and empty 
words, ‘The larger or ‘‘mass” meetings so often held in the 
park are merely a repetition on a bigger scale; the Londoner 
has seen so many of these manifestations, or provocations to 
public excitement that they no longer move him in any 
direction, and for their ostensible purposes these great gather- 


ings are absolutely futile. Speakers from remote suburbs or 
from country towns may flatter themselves that these seas of 
faces portend great public feeling on the subject under demon- 
stration, but ‘‘it is nothing so.” 

The last house in Park Lane, No. 40, was at one time 
occupied by Warren Hastings, and behind this, a typical house 
of Georgian days, is Camelford House. Few people know of 
its existence, though there are streets on three sides of it, two 
of these among the busiest in London. The old house has a 
certain furtive look, as if it was hiding a tragedy, as indeed it 
does. The last Lord Camelford was the second who bore the 
title, his father, Thomas Pitt, being a nephew of the Earl of 
Chatham. This son might be described as an eccentric 
rakehell, who was not at ease in his own house, and lived the 


greater part of his time over a grocer’s shop in Bond Street, 
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dabbling in chemistry, beating the poor old men who served as 
watchmen, getting drunk, and having a good time as he believed. 
He quarrelled about a woman with Captain Best in a coftee- 
house in Conduit Street. Best was reputed the deadliest shot in 
England, and apparently had no desire to fight a duel, but was 
forced into doing so by his antagonist. 

The meeting took place at Holland Park, the western part, 
now covered with flats and known as Oakwood Court. Camel- 
ford had the first shot and missed, when Best fired and mortally 
wounded him. His injury brought him to a saner frame of 
mind ; forgiving his adversary, and blaming himself, he died, 


and his body was carried to this house. Before expiring he 
expressed a wish to be buried on an island in Switzerland which 
he had seen in his travels; but this was in 1804. All Europe 
was in a flame of war, and his body, with all the gorgeous 
trappings, was laid in St. Ann’s, Soho, to wait for quieter times ; 
when these arrived, eleven years later, the request was forgotten 
or ignored, the vault after a time was sealed up, and so remains. 
The house passed to his sister, Lady Grenville, wife of the 
second Prime Minister of that name; she lived for many years 
and died there. At one time the place was occupied by Prince 
Leopold, who became King of the Belgians, and has for many 
years past been the town-house of Lord Hillingdon. 


MARYLEBONE 


On the north of Oxford Street there are several squares, 
once centres of fashion, and all built during the latter half 


of the eighteenth century. 
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Portman Square was begun about 1764. The land 
formerly belonged to the Knights of St. John, and it is men- 
tioned in the last lease granted by a prior of that order as 
part of the manor of Lilestone, the various fields being in- 
dicated by such significant names as Great and Little Gibbet 
Field, Hawkfield, Brock Stand, Teazle Croft; twenty acres 
Furze Croft; and Sheepcott Hawes (hedges). 

In 1776 the Duke of Manchester began to build his 
house, giving its name to that square. Two years later the 
mansion was bought by the Spanish Ambassador, and, after 
a time, acquired from him by the second Marquis of Hertford. 
As Hertford House it is likely to remain for ever famous 
from the great collection of fine things formed there by the 
Marquis and Sir Richard Wallace, by whom it was left to 
the nation. 

Spanish Place took its name from the Embassy, and the 
earlier chapel with which it was associated was for a time 
the scene of the labours of Father Mahoney, better known to 
us by his pen-name “Father Prout.” 

At the Oxford Street end of Stratford Place there may 
still be seen two watchmen’s boxes, but it is not likely 
that these were ever occupied by the earlier police force, 
being probably the boxes for private watchmen guarding the 
Place. A few of these special guardians still remain in the 
present days of many policemen; in the city they are not 
uncommon, and in some instances, as in Bow Churchyard, 
they are provided with a wooden hut to shelter them from 


the elements. 


The somewhat poorly designed front of Stratford House, 
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still facing towards Oxford Street, was built by Edward Stratford, 
second Lord Aldborough, about 1775, on ground leased from 
the City Corporation; the same land which surrounded the 
house or hunting-lodge of the Lords Mayor at Tyborne in 
the early centuries. In later days this house was occupied 
by the Duke of St. Albans, and by Prince Esterhazy. 

Among other distinguished names associated with the 
streets and squares of this district may be mentioned Lord 
Byron, born at 24 Holles Street; Turner at 47 Queen Anne 
Street—he settled here after he rose to fame; Henry 
Hallam, at 67 Wimpole Street; and at No. 50, in the same 
street, Elizabeth Barrett lived until her marriage with Robert 
Browning ; Romney lived at 32 Cavendish Square. The 
design of the great house which stood until recently on 
the west side of this square was often ascribed to Inigo 
Jones; but the house was built by Lord Bingley in 
1722, and purchased at his death by the Earl of Harcourt, 
being afterwards known as Harcourt House. At a later time 
it became the town-house of the Dukes of Portland, and many 
absurd stories were repeated about it. 

One of the drunken freaks of Lord Camelford, for which 
he and several others were fined, was beating the watchman 
in Cavendish Square. 

The north side of this square has provided a subject 
for picturesque legend and controversy during more than one 
hundred and fifty years, all in connection with the wonderful 
house at Canons, near Edgeware. The legends and the 
evidence given by many writers are so conflicting that, in 


trying to analyse, it may be well to begin with the first of 
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the builders, who was born in 16733; his father sat in the 
House of Peers as Lord Chandos of Sudeley, and had been 
sent to Constantinople as ambassador. Probably his association 
with the East brought about his marriage with the daughter 
okra wealthy Turkey merchant, who bore him twenty-two 
children, many of whom died, bite among those who survived 
was James Brydges, who married the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Lake, of Canons, and settled in Albemarle Street. He was 
elected knight of the shire for Hertford in 1707, and was. 
called to the Council of State by George of Denmark, Con- 
sort to Queen Anne. For some time he was concerned in 
the affairs of the Admiralty, and afterwards was appointed 
Paymaster to the Forces. About this time he began to develop 
his ambitious building schemes, starting to erect a fine house 
for himself near Brentford ; his proposals for this attracted so 
much attention that the House of Commons, in 1711, instituted 
an inquiry into their accounts. A small deficit of thirty-five 
millions was found unaccounted for, and one-half of that seems 
to have belonged to the accounts of Lord Chandos, who com- 
plained that the methods adopted in scrutinising were complex 
and tedious. Apparently the matter was dropped, but the 
inquiry either weighed on his spirit to some extent, or the 
near presence of the two great houses of Syon and Osterly 
Park may have cramped his ambitions, and the workmen were 
removed to Canons, which had been the estate of his father- 
in-law. It is not possible now to discover: what building 
operations were undertaken there, but he died in 1714 and 
was buried in the church at Whitchurch. On the accession 
of George I. his son was created Viscount Walton and Earl 
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of Caernarvon ; in 1719 he was made Marquis of Caernarvon 
and Duke of Chandos. 

The great house at Canons was commenced in 1715; 
several architects were employed, and Mr. Strong, who had 
been master-mason at St. Paul’s. Though apparently no drawing 
of the finished house exists, some of the descriptions read 
like a fairy tale. The walls were twelve feet thick at the 
base, and nine feet in the upper parts. There was a profusion 
of marble, the locks and door-hinges were of silver, the grounds 
were adorned with much statuary, and the servants numbered 
hundreds, including trumpeters and a corps of guards. Handel 
was Master of the Music. Chandos was a generous patron of arts 
and letters; his general magnificence was a subject of scandal. 
Under the name of ‘‘ Timon” he was satirised by Pope. The 
poet denied the identification ; but, as no other man could have © 
been meant, the public attributed the denial to the generosity of 
the Duke. Hogarth retorted with the well-known print, show- 
ing Pope whitewashing Burlington House and bespattering the 
carriage of the Duke of Chandos at the same time. 

Contemplating the erection of a London house worthy of 
his dignity, he tried to buy all the land between Canons and 
Cavendish Square, a distance of nearly nine miles, so that his 
coach and six might not have to endure the indignity of passing 
over any other man’s ground. He acquired the site for his 
town-house, and erected two houses there for his porters and 
other members of the household; but buying all this land at 
fancy prices, and enormous losses in the South Sea Scheme, 
brought the beginning of the downfall of his fortunes. His 
eldest son—who had married Lady Catherine Tollemache, 
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daughter of the Earl of Dysart—died; and the Duke, in 


diminished splendour, survived until 1744. He was succeeded 
by his younger son, who lived only a few years afterwards. At 
his death the executors found the estate so much encumbered 
that it had to be sold. No one could be found able to pay 
for or to live in such a house, and finally it was pulled to 
pieces and sold as building material in 1747. 

The house had cost between a quarter and half a million, 
and the price realised was £11,000, though many noblemen 
and gentlemen bought fragments for the embellishment of 
their mansions, as at Chesterfield House and Wanstead House; 
the statue of George I. was re-erected in Leicester Square, that 
of George II. in Golden Square; the furniture was dispersed ; 
and of the original house there is not a trace left. One of the 
porters’ lodges, with a little alteration, was found ample enough 
to serve as a residence for Sir Hugh Dalrymple, and the chapel 
remains as an extraordinary part of the parish church at 
Whitchurch. 

All the writers agree that a beginning had been made on 
the London house, and one of the most picturesque legends 
lumps all the builders into one. It is to the effect that soon 
after the great house at Canons was finished, and the London 
end of the work begun, a son and heir was born to the Duke; 
and while this babe was being christened in the chapel, 
surrounded by all the magnificence possible, it died, the father 
being so stricken with grief and vexation that soon after he 
died of a broken heart, leaving no one to inherit his glory, 
and in consequence everything was pulled to pieces and sold. 
It is a pretty tale, but it does not seem to be true. 
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Of the two houses or pavilions erected in Cavendish 
Square, one was usually identified as the house next Harley 
Street, still standing, and evidently built early in the eighteenth 
century, which had been occupied by the Princess Amelia, the 
Earl of Hopetoun, and in more recent times by distinguished 
medical men; the other house, precisely similar in design, 
stood at the corner of Chandos Street, and was for many years 
the residence of the Earls of Gainsborough ; the two houses in 
the centre being either ignored, or mentioned as designed by 
John James for the Earl of Oxford. Several writers refer to a 
drawing in the British Museum, but in some instances this 
design had evidently not been seen by them. With consider- 
able difficulty I found and studied this engraving; the full 
title is: ‘* The elevation of a new house intended for His Grace 
Ye Duke of Chandos, in Mary Bone Fields, designed by John 
Price, Architect, 1720. Is most humbly inscribed to Her 
Grace the Duchess of Chandos, Engraved by H. Hulsbergh.” 
It will be seen that this design was prepared almost at the time 
of the first downfall of the fortunes of the Duke, and evidently 
was never carried out in its entirety. 

It is a large engraving, and a study of the capitals, 
mouldings, spacing, and details, leaves little room for doubt 
that the two centre houses still existing were designed by the 
same hand; but whether these are a modified version of this 
design for the house, or whether this is a continuation from the 
design of these already built, is an open question. Personally 
I am inclined to think that these existing houses were the 
two pavilions erected for his porters and members of his 


household—the scale is none too lordly when the style 
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of the porters’ lodges at Canons is considered—and that they 
were meant to be the screen to contain the front gates and en- 
close the courtyard of the great mansion behind, which in this 
engraving is shown eleven windows in length, of E-shaped 
frontage, the side wings having two windows in the width, 
the centre wing three, the parapet crowned with vases and 
figures, and the front door approached by twenty-three low- 
pitched steps, the heights being exactly similar to the present 
houses. 

In the view given by Walford of the north side of the 
square there is shown low buildings on either side of these, and 
apparently a part of them; these may have been either 
colonnades or offices, kept low to allow the main building at 
the back to be seen over them. Curiosity, as to what effect 
this extraordinary scheme would have had on the whole growth 
of London in that direction, may make us regret that it was 
never carried out. It was ‘* Monte Cristo” in real life, and 
even now we stand amazed at it and at the pecuniary reward 
attaching to the office of Paymaster to the Forces which 
rendered it possible. 

John Richard Green lived in No. 4 Beaumont Street, 
Landseer and Fuseli in Foley Street, and John Constable for 
many years in 76 Charlotte Street. At the northern end of 
this there is an old square, shorn of its brief glory and fallen 
upon evil days. Fitzroy Square retains some interest for us, 
but not from any of those who have lived in it. Here Colonel 
Newcome and James Binney set up house together. If 
Thackeray had any particular house in his mind’s eye, it still 
exists; yet, though minutely described in the novel, it is im- 
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possible of identification owing to the fact that there are houses 
of similar construction on all four sides. 

They were all probably designed, by the brothers Adam, 
as great houses for city merchants; but, being no longer in- 
habited by that class, they are now divided and turned to other 
uses. It has been for many a year one of the distinctly 
“foreign” quarters of London, where in half-an-hour one may 
hear as many varieties of tongues as were spoken at the Tower 
of Babel. 

When the villagers of Tyborne, in 1400, moved themselves 
and their church to what became Mary-le-Bone or Mary-le- 
Borne, their village clustered round the same spot now occupied 
by the parish church, the brook on its way from Hampstead 
following a course along the west of Regent’s Park, and close 
past the churchyard down the present High Street. The ponds 
in Regent’s Park were part of the stream or tributaries, although 
the actual channel was obliterated when the canal was made, 
the park laid out, and the present Marylebone Road built. 
The church then erected by the villagers stood until 1741, 
when the present one was built on the same site. Lord Byron, 
and Horatia—that supposed daughter foisted on Nelson by 
Lady Hamilton—were both baptized here, and several famous 
men were buried at the church—Gibbs, the architect of St. 
Mary-le-Strand and St. Martin’s in the Fields; Allan Ramsay, 
the painter; and James Ferguson, who combined the unusual 
roles of astronomer and painter, and was successful in both. 

He was born in Scotland, and learned to read from hearing 
his father teach his elder brother; soon discovered a peculiar 


taste in mechanics, and constructed a watch of wood; sent to 
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service with a farmer when he had only been at school for 
a few months, he studied the stars, and from his own obser- 
vation laid down a celestial globe. His master watched this 
strange herd-laddie for a time, and then procured assistance 
from the neighbouring gentry to send him to Edinburgh to 
school, where he presently supported not only himself, but his 
family, by painting portraits. After several years he came to 
England to pursue his studies, still supporting himself in this 
way. He afterwards lectured on experimental philosophy in 
most of the towns of England, published astronomical tables 
and calculations, was made F.R.S., and received a pension 
of £50 per annum. An obituary notice of the time, imbued 
with the stately language of the eighteenth century, says: 
«©... A man of the clearest judgement and most unwearied 
study, benevolent, meek, and innocent as a child, humble, 
courteous, and communicative. After a long and useful, if 
unhappy life, worn out with study, age, and infirmities, he was 
at length permitted to attain that heaven on which his thoughts 
and views had been so long fixed, and which is the ultimate 
reward of learning, patience and piety.” 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD 


At the north-western corner of Regent’s Park, behind Lords 
Cricket Ground, is Elm Tree Road, where, at No. 17, Tom Hood 
lived from 1841 till 1844. In this house were written ‘‘ The 
Song of the Shirt” and ‘“‘ The Lay of the Labourer.” 

Hood had removed to this place when, on the death 


of Theodore Hook, he succeeded to the editorship of the 
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New Monthly Magazine. The “Song of the Shirt” was 
written for the Christmas number of Punch, 1844. In the 
spring following he wrote “The Lay of the Labourer,” founded 
on the case of White, a labourer of Huntingdonshire, who was 
sentenced to transportation for life for writing a threatening 
letter to a farmer. Hood left this house soon afterwards for 
Devonshire Lodge, Finchley Road, and died in the following 
year. 

St. John’s Wood retains the name which perfectly described 
it when it was forest land, belonging to the Knights of St. John 
at Smithfield ; it was still wood enough during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to provide a place of concealment for Babington 
and his associates. Long after that it was chosen by the murderers 
of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey as a lonely place to hide his body. 
The same characteristics made it a favourite spot for duels down 
to quite recent times. This appears to have been the literary 
men’s chosen land for duelling, and a large number of their 
meetings were quite bloodless. In 1813, Ugo Foscolo fought 
with Graham, the editor of the Literary Museum, and here 
Thomas Moore fought with Jeffrey. In 1821 Mr. Scott of the 
London Magazine fought with Mr. Christie of Blackwooa’s ; 
Scott was killed, and his death enabled Tom Hood to be installed 
as a regular assistant on the magazine. In 1818 two military 
gentlemen, Theodore O’Callaghan and Lieutenant Bailey, fought 
with fatal results. 

St. John’s Wood Chapel is somewhat remarkable in having 
more than its share of religious impostors buried there ; both 
arose during that renaissance of religion which took place under 


the influence of the Wesleys towards the close of the eighteenth 
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century. The name of Joanna Southcott is still remembered. 
Some bodies of her followers remained for many years after her 
death, and possibly may exist still. Many educated persons 
believed that she would never die, and when this occurred, that 
she would rise from the dead and give birth to ‘ Shiloh,” the 
saviour of the world. The other, Richard Brothers, had been 
a seaman, and was probably more of a rogue. He called himself 
the nephew of God ; predicted the downfall of all monarchies 
and the restoration of the Jews, he to be their prince in Jeru- 
salem. 


Chalcot Farm was abbreviated to Chalk Farm long before 
the manor-house lost its identity and name. The manor- 
house stood on the west of Haverstock Hill, and directly north 
from Primrose Hill; the farm was to the east of that, and the 
present railway station appears to occupy the site. As previously 
noted, the manor was part of the endowment of the leper hos- 
pital which preceded St. James’s Palace ; the land included 
Primrose Hill and a smaller mound known as Barrow Hill, 
on the west of it. This about the middle of the nineteenth 
century became a reservoir for the Middlesex Water Company ; 
whether it proved to be really a ‘“‘ barrow” when this was con- 
structed does not appear to be known. It had much the same 
curious legend of a curse attached to it as that told since the 
seventeenth century of the “ Field of Forty Footsteps,” which 
will be noticed later. 
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HAMPSTEAD 


I have thought it well to go slightly outside my undefined 
boundary to include three interesting houses some mile and a 
half north from this. Wildwood House, Hampstead, is asso- 
ciated with one of the most critical periods of our history, 
and the greatest public man of the eighteenth century, William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, a personality of interest to us, and perhaps 
of greater interest to Americans. Without him we might have 
muddled through, as we have done so often ; but, if he had not 
lived, it is almost as sure as anything can be that the American 
Continent would have passed under the dominion of either 
France or Spain. When he took charge, the affairs of Britain 
had reached a hopeless stage. His advent infused new life into 
the country. That it was no easy task is proved by the fact that 
it brought Pitt, in 1767, to the verge of insanity. He retired to 
Wildwood House, where he lived the life of a hermit for nearly a 
year, driving about the heath at night in a closed carriage, and 
living in absolute seclusion in the daytime ; not even seeing his 
servants, and having his food passed through a hatchway, the 
inner door never being opened until the outer door was closed and 
fastened. Neither the King nor his Ministers could obtain an 
interview with him until he chose to return to public life again. 
At this time there is no doubt that Pitt was in indifferent 
health, but it is just possible that there was a method in his 
eccentricity ; having got affairs so far in training, he may have 


judged it wise to give them time to ripen, and took this method 
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of removing himself from the busybody King and his equally 
fussy Ministers. 

Pitt had lived here before, and continued to do so at 
intervals until shortly before his death. 

The house has been a good deal altered and added to, the 
oldest part apparently dating back to about 1700. The room 
occupied by him was in the oriel, which would be a tower 
before the upper storey was added about 1850, and remains 
in much the original condition. The horizon is now marked 
by the new bricks of the outskirts of London ; but there are 
fine views of the country to the north and east, old trees 
in the terraced grounds, and though somewhat encroached 
on by the thronging humanity of to-day, it is still a retired, 


peaceful, and beautiful place. The drawing was made by 
the kind permission of the present owner, Colonel Smith 
Cunningham. 

A little way across the heath, by arough road leading towards 
the well-known group of fir trees planted early in the eighteenth 
century by Mr. Turner, a Fleet Street tobacconist, we come to a 
group of houses. One of these, Heath House, was occupied for 
a time by Sir Edward Parry, the Arctic explorer. The next, still 
bearing his name, was the house of Lord Erskine, who, it is said, 
planted with his own hands the magnificent holly hedge nearly 
opposite his house ; his garden being on the opposite side of the 
road, and reached by a tunnel which still exists. At a later time 
this dwelling was occupied by Chief-Justice Tindal, the judge 
who tried the celebrated case in which Lord Melbourne and 
Mrs. Norton were involved. Previous to Lord Erskine’s day 
the space which became his garden had been a suburban resort 
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of doubtful reputation, known as New Georgia, which remained 
in existence until 1770. 

Next to Erskine House is that old hostelry bearing the 
curious name of ‘The Spaniards,” which is almost the only 
place now existing having direct association with the Gordon 
riots. It is generally said that the name was adopted when 
Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, and some of his suite resided 
in the vicinity ; but I have never been able to find any proof 
that they did so, and, moreover, this man was so unpopular that 
the idea of his name receiving the posthumous honour of a 
tavern sign is most unlikely. There have been Spaniards in 
London much more likely to do so, such as ‘‘ Castro,” the friar 
who was confessor to the husband of Queen Mary and pro- 
tested against the burning of heretics at Smithfield ; and at a 
later date there was the Spanish Ambassador who was resident in 
London when James II. fled from his kingdom, and who was 
exceedingly popular with all classes. This latter would bring us 
near the date when the present tavern was built, and is a more 
likely personage altogether. 

This tavern is not so picturesque as the ancient inn, 
still existing at Chigwell, which Dickens also described in 
‘“‘ Barnaby Rudge,” and though altered and repaired at various 
times is still an interesting old house. The house of Lord 
Mansfield, which the rioters meant to burn, is near by ; they 
had already burned his town-house and his magnificent library, 
he being obnoxious to the mob, not only as Chief Justice, but 
also as one of the promoters of Catholic Emancipation. 

The house appears to have been built by John Bill, who 
married a daughter of Sir Harry Vane about the middle of the 
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times is still an interesting old house. The house of Lord 


Mansfield, which the rioters meant to bern, is near by; they ~ 


had already burned his town-house and fis magnificent library, ae 


he being obnoxious to the mob, not only as Chief Justice, but: 


also as one of the promoters of Catholic Emancipation. 


The house appears to have been built by John Bill, who — 
ried a daughter of Sir Harry Vane about the middle of the 
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seventeenth century ; about 1720 it belonged to Mr. Dale, a 
London upholsterer, who had made a fortune in the South Sea 
Company ; from him it passed to that “‘ good” Duke of Argyll 
who figures in Scott’s “‘ Heart of Midlothian” ; it was devised by 
him to John, third Earl of Bute, who married a daughter of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and is best remembered as one 
of the most unpopular of the Ministers in the time of George III. 
The estate and house was sold by him in 1755 to Lord Mansfield, 
who, in remodelling the house, gave the brothers Adam their 
first large enterprise in England, and it remained until quite 
recently one of the most typical eighteenth-century houses in 
England. The drawing of the house was made by permission 
of the late Earl of Mansfield. 

The description of the scene when the thirsty rioters arrived 
at ‘‘ The Spaniards,” as given by Dickens, keeps close to the truth, 
except that the landlord rolled some casks of liquor into the 
roadway, staved in the ends, and invited the thirsty men to dip 
and help themselves. While they engaged in this pleasant occu- 
pation, he despatched a messenger to London on horseback for 
assistance ; a body of ‘‘ Guards” were sent ; these arriving on the 
scene by Milford Lane on the east, got between the rioters and 
the house, and eventually captured most of them. 


BLOOMSBURY 


Where Tottenham Court Road merges into Hampstead 
Road was the background used by Hogarth in his ‘* March 
to Finchley,” the engraving of which he was persuaded to 


submit to George II. with the view of obtaining that monarch’s 
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patronage, with unfortunate results. ‘‘ Dendermons and death, 
you Hogarth! what you mean to abuse my soldier for?” 
In vain the gentlemen present tried to get his Majesty to see 
the humorous side of it; the artist was dismissed in disgrace 
—and dedicated his work to the King of Prussia instead. 
Many alterations and rebuildings have long removed all trace 
of the scene as it was then. 

The streets and squares between this and Gray’s Inn Road 
contain many comfortable old houses, but have largely ceased 
to be a residential district for wealthy or fashionable people, 
though many famous names are associated with it. 

The position of the “‘ Field of Forty Footsteps” is indicated by 
Southey somewhat precisely, north from Montagu House (now 
the British Museum), and five hundred yards east from Totten- 
ham Court Road, making it somewhere in the vicinity of 
Gordon Square. There is another tradition that Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle stands on the site; but Southey seems to have searched 
to find the place, and it may be that a confusion has arisen since 
between the tabernacle mentioned and the church erected by 
the followers of Edward Irving on the west side of Gordon 
Square. Southey’s version is borne out by Joseph Moser, who, in 
1800, describes it as in the fields at the back of Montagu 
House ; he then had the footsteps pointed out to him; building 
materials were lying on the ground, ready for erection, and he 
somewhat sceptically remarks of the footprints: ‘‘ They were 
more than forty, but they might be those of workmen.” Still 
another version says the field was near the north end of Upper 
Montagu Street—that is, Woburn Square—where there is also 


a church. It being part of the legend that no grass would grow, 
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nor any man build a house, on the accursed spot, and that a 
church was erected on it. 

The actual position of the place is not of much conse- 
quence now; the legend, after more than two hundred years, 
retains something of its horror. 

A tragedy that could seize hold of men’s minds during the 
stormy days of Monmouth’s rebellion, remain impressed through 
the period of the ‘“‘ Bloody Assize,” and for more than two 
hundred years afterwards, was not an ordinary thing; violent 
deaths, legally or illegally wrought, were of everyday occurrence 
and little heed was paid to them, yet this drama has retained its 
vividness all down the years. 

The elements were those usual to most tragedies, two men 
and a maid ; their names appear to be entirely forgotten. 

These two brothers fell in love with a woman who, either 
from callous vanity or fearing reprisals from the unsuccessful 
suitor, would not choose which was to be the favoured swain, 
suggesting that they should fight a duel and to the victor she 
would give her charms. They came from the town to this 
suburban field, a little off the highway and lonely enough, 
though across the meadows they might see the cluster of houses 
round St. Giles, and a little to the west, the lately built mansion 
of the Duke of Monmouth, where is now Soho Square. 

The woman calmly sat down to await events. She had not 
long to wait, judging from the number of footprints, when one 
brother fell dead; and as the victor approached, she held out her 
arms to greet him, when, with a sudden revulsion of feeling for 
his brother’s death, he slew her as she stood, and turning the 


weapon, he drove it through his own heart. So they were 
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found, stiff in death, with the footprints stamped in the 
wet clay, where they remained indelible through summer heat 
and winter frost; no green thing would grow, nor any man 
build himself a dwelling there. Streets were erected all round ; 
but it was not until the nineteenth century that men took 
heart of grace and built a church there, when the consecration 
of the ground rolled back the curse, and the memory of the 
legend grows faint and fades away. 

It is fortunate that tales of tragedy in or near a great 
city have less chance to retain their freshness than they have 
in remote or thinly peopled districts, otherwise London would 
remain shadowed by a cloud of horror. The perpetual 
bustle and change of population mercifully tends to eftace- 
ment, and they merely remain as memories of ‘ unhappy 
far-off things, and battles long ago.” Although in some 
instances, such as this, we may regret that the tragedy was 
a little outside the period covered by Pepys’ Diary, a few 
illuminating words of comment by him would have been 
welcome. 

Peter de Wint lived at No. 40 Upper Gower Street ; 
and near University College, at No. 110 Gower Street, Charles 
Darwin lived from 1839 till 1842. In various other eighteenth- 
century streets and squares in the district known as Bloomsbury 
there are memories of distinguished men and women. In 
Tavistock House, on the north side of that square, Charles 
Dickens lived for five years; John Leech lived at No. 32 
Brunswick Square for ten years; John Ruskin was born at 
No. 54 Hunter Street; Shelley and Mary Godwin lived in 


Marchmont Street ; Christina Rossetti in Torrington Square ; 
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Thackeray, when newly married, in Great Coram Street; Robert 
Owen in No. 4 Crescent Place, Tavistock Square; and Isaac 
D’Israeli in No. 5 Bloomsbury Square. There were a few 
great houses, such as that of Lord Montagu, which became 
the nucleus of the British Museum. The first builder of the 
house was that Mr. Montagu, Ambassador at the Court of 
Versailles, who befriended and ultimately married the widow 
of Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland. When created 
an earl he built this house ; but being much in France, it was 
let to the Duke of Devonshire, and while occupied by him, 
in 1686, it was burned to the ground, About the second Earl 
of Montagu, who rebuilt the mansion, a rather curious story 
is told, showing how few scruples the gallant of that day had 
in obtaining money. 

A daughter of the Duke of Newcastle, inheriting, perhaps, 
some of her mother’s eccentricity, had married the Duke of 
Albemarle, son of General Monk. Her vagaries drove the 
young man to drink and an early death, leaving her with an 
immense fortune; so great was it that she vowed to marry 
no one but a reigning prince. Knowing this, in 1692, the 
Earl of Montagu disguised himself as the Emperor of China, 
and prevailed on the crazy woman to marry him; he im- 
mediately placed her in close confinement at Montagu House. 
But for all her madness she outlived him, and after his death 
returned to Newcastle House, Clerkenwell, where she died 
in 1734, aged ninety-six, and still believing herself to be the 
Empress of China. 

On the north of Great Russell Street stood the house 
of the Russells, occupying the ground where is now Bedford 
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Place, the gardens extending westward to the grounds of 
Montagu House. A large house is shown here on maps of 
the sixteenth century, and in a detailed print of 1754 the 
house appears as one of three floors, eleven windows in length, 
with wings extending southward, seven windows in length and 
three in width, having the alternate triangular and circular 
window-cornices of the renaissance architectural style. Behind 
it the open fields extend to Hampstead, Highgate, and Islington, 
where a windmill is shown alongside the church. Blooms- 
bury Square appears laid out with paths crossing like a 
Union Jack, and divided from the cobbled street by rows of 
posts and rails about four feet high. 

In Russell Square there are still many fine houses 
which in the past have been largely occupied by famous 
gentlemen of the legal profession. Some of these bear 
memorial tablets, but their sites are being rapidly usurped by 
modern hotels. 

Lamb’s Conduit Street preserves the name of William 
Lamb, a citizen and cloth-worker, who, in 1577, erected a 
conduit of springs drawn together at the north end of Red 
Lion Street to feed the conduit at Snow Hill. To convey the 
water a leaden pipe was used at his cost of £1500. 

In later days, when larger pipes were necessary, lead was 
too expensive, and, until cast-iron for that purpose became 
common, the larger pipes were made of elm-trees. These were 
bored out to a diameter of about four inches, the top of one 
trunk being fitted cone-fashion into the butt of the next; this 
joint, when swelled by the contents, became fairly water-tight 


and served its purpose for many years. These wooden pipes, 
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generally in perfectly sound condition, are still occasionally 
dug up all over London. 

Red Lion Fields is now Red Lion Square, taking its 
name from a tavern which stood between Theobald’s Road and 
Holborn. This was the tavern to which, on January 29, 1661, 
the bodies of Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were 
brought from their graves in Westminster Abbey, and left for 
the night. Next day they were dragged on sledges to Tyburn, 
and subjected there to all the indignities that could be heaped 
on dead enemies. 


John Harrison, the inventor of the chronometer, was a 
resident in the square, and died there in 1776 in his eighty- 
fourth year. 

Kingsgate Street, with the home of ‘‘Sairey Gamp” and 
the shop of ‘‘ Poll Sweedlepipe,” was improved out of existence 
in recent years, and the new ‘‘ Baptist Church House” covers 
part of the site; but the same type of shop as that shown in 
“Phiz’s” illustration can still be seen in Eagle Street and 
some of the little streets round about. 

Bryan Walter Procter (Barry Cornwall) was one of the 
fortunate poets who participated in the fortune of John Kenyon, 
a West Indian gentleman of literary tastes, who left £140,000 
in legacies to the writers whom he admired and other friends. 
Mr. Procter’s share was £6500, Mrs. Browning received 
£4000, and Robert Browning £6500. Mr. Procter practised 
fitfully as a conveyancer in Red Lion Square; and in No. 17, 
still unaltered, William Morris, Burne-Jones, and Holman Hunt 
at one time lived and worked together. Morris and his wife 


afterwards removed to No. 41 Great Ormond Street. At 
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No. 31, on the north side, the Working Men’s College first 
opened its doors. This was founded by Frederick Denison 
Maurice, on October 31, 1854; the site is now occupied by a 
warehouse. After some time the college was removed to Great 
Ormond Street, where it remained until 1905, when, owing 
to development, it was removed to the fine new buildings in 
Crowndale Road, St. Pancras. 

The founder, who was vicar of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, until 
1868, when he became Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge, impressed by the necessity of putting the education of 
those who were being admitted to political life (owing to the 
widening of the franchise) on a higher plane than anything 
then within their reach, gathered together a remarkable body 
of fellow-workers — Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin, Dante 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Tom Hughes, Viscount Goderich, after- 
wards Marquis of Ripon, Vansittart Neale, and many others. 
That great interest was aroused by the scheme is shown by 
the action of Ruskin who, although unknown to the founders, 
wrote and offered to take a drawing class. If the movement 
did not do all that was hoped, it was an interesting experiment 
in sociology, and still continues a useful work. The old house 
in Great Ormond Street, which is shown in the drawing, con- 
tinued to be the headquarters until it was acquired by the 
governors of the Children’s Hospital, who pulled it down to 
provide room for the extension of their institution. It was at 
one time the residence of Lord Chancellor Thurlow—a great 
and vigorous lawyer—whose retort to the Duke of Grafton’s 
comment in the House of Lords, on his lowly birth and 


recent admission to the peerage, must have made that noble- 
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man very uncomfortable during its administration, and chary of 
any dealings with the Chancellor afterwards. 

The Great Seal of England was stolen from the house 
while Thurlow lived there, in 1784. Pitt, who had just been 
made Prime Minister, declared that the Whigs had stolen it to 
avert a general election ; the assertion probably had some truth 
in it. Parliament could not be dissolved without it, but a new 
seal was made in thirty-six hours, and the election took place 
which routed the Whig party and brought triumph to the young 
Prime Minister. This was not the only occasion on which the 
Great Seal went amissing. Lord Brougham on two occasions 
carried it to Scotland. At Rothiemurchus the Duchess of 
Bedford and a party of giddy ladies persuaded him to let 
them see the seal, when they secured and hid it in a tea- 
chest, leaving Brougham in great distress) When returned, 
he was so glad that he allowed them to make pancakes in it. 
Afterwards, at Taymouth, some more ladies were allowed to 
use it as a frying-pan. Apparently this statesman sometimes 
had more sensibility than sense. 

Local tradition also inclined to make this the much-loved 
home of the Macaulays, but that is not so. George O. Trevelyan, 
in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” says: “In 1823 the family settled in 50 
Great Ormond Street, a large rambling house at the corner of 
Powis Place ; here they remained till 1831.” This house stood 
on the site of the present hospital, and remained until that was 
built. In 1857 Macaulay notes in his diary : ‘‘I sent the car- 
riage home, and walked to the museum. Passing through Great 
Ormond Street I saw a bill upon No. 50. I knocked, was let 
in, and went over the house with the strangest mixture of 
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feelings. I went away very sad.” It was round this dwelling 
that their dearest associations gathered. There his mother had 
died, and he, with his sister, had spent their happiest years. 
Fame came to him here with his ‘“‘ Essay on Milton,” and 
his father is buried near by—in St. George the Martyr, Queen’s 
Square. Though overshadowed by the fame of his son, Zachary 
Macaulay was also a remarkable man. While young he had 
experience in the slave-trade, and was associated with Granville 
Sharp, Wilberforce, and others in the abolition of it. He became 
Governor of Sierra Leone when the experiment was tried of re- 
turning the freed slaves to Africa, and settling them there. This 
was no easy task, and was rendered more difficult by the capture 
and destruction of the young colony by the ships of the French 
Republic ; but he succeeded in spite of many difhculties, and 
it is largely owing to him that the colony holds the position 
which it does. 

The hand of innovation has been heaviest on that part of 
the street which would have been of most interest to us. Powis 
Place took its name from the fine house built there by the 
Marquis of Powis, in 16go0-—that is, only four years after he 
had rebuilt Newcastle House, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Lord 
Hardwicke occupied it for some years, and while tenanted by 
the Duc D’Aumont, the French Ambassador, in 1712, it was 
burned down ; afterwards rebuilt at the expense of Louis XIV., 
but has long been entirely swept away. 

Many of the other houses in the street were built during 
the early years of the eighteenth century. No. 9 of the Spec- 
tator mentions the street as newly built, and suffering from the 
presence of several noisy country squires, ‘who have sunk the 
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price of the house rent” ; and a committee of the residents is 
proposed to buy or lease all the empty houses, and only let 
them to quiet and reputable tenants. Not a very flattering 
comment on the country gentlemen of the time; but this 
question of undesirable neighbours is one of the oldest, as it 
is one of the newest, problems of London. No street or district, 
however “ select,” can prevent the intrusion of what are believed 
to be objectionable neighbours—whether the objection is taken 
to their manners or to the novelty of their riches, and it is 
doomed to remain insoluble from the very fact that the detri- 
mentals of one generation become the established “ select” of 
the next. 

Great Ormond Street has had many distinguished occupants. 
Watteau lived at No. 50, the same house as the Macaulays. 
Dr. Meade, a son of Matthew Meade, a famous curate and 
Nonconformist of Stepney, lived at No. 49 from 1719 till the 
year of his death, 1754. He was one of the few advanced 
medical men who supported Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in 
her efforts to make inoculation popular, while at the same time 
he was the purveyor ofa nostrum for the cure of hydrophobia, and 
a friend of Pope, Arbuthnot, Garth, and Newton. Dr. Stukeley, 
antiquary, physician, and divine, was rector of St. George’s, 
Queen’s Square; John Howard, the prison reformer, lived 
at No. 23; Dr. Hicks, vicar of All Hallows, Barking, the friend 
who officiated at Pepys’ funeral, was also a resident. The house 
next to the Working Men’s College, No. 44, was the home of 
the father of the late Lord Hannen; the water conductors 
bear the date 1709, and the house is distinguished by its very 
fine ironwork—the finest in London now. Elaborate and 
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beautiful in design, it extends the whole length of the house, 
which has recently been turned into a home for the nurses of 
the Hospital for Children. It is one of the grand houses of 
the street, containing a fine staircase, beautifully moulded 
ceilings, fine panelling, highly decorated lead cistern, and has a 
garden with a terrace and fountain. It is to be hoped that its 
days may yet be many. On the south side of the street there 
are still a few doorways of the early eighteenth century, one or 
two of them rather good in design. 


GRAY’S INN 


Between this and Gray’s Inn Road, the widening of which 
greatly changed the character of the surrounding district, the 
principal place of note is Gray’s Inn, extending from Theobald’s 
Road to Holborn; still a pleasant place, with tall trees and far- 
spreading lawns, one of the few spots in London where rooks 
continue to nest, and as grateful to the eye now as when Bacon 
walked there, when Pepys came to admire the ladies after 
church, or when Sir Roger de Coverley came to clear his 
throat and breathe the country air. 

It takes its name from the Grays of Wilton, who had a 
house there in 1505 this was sold to Hugh Denny, and from 
him it passed into the possession of the Prior and convent of 
East Sheen. The mansion was then called Portpool, a name 
probably referring to a gate in the city boundary leading to 
a ford on the river Fleet. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries the house came to the 


Crown ; it had been occupied by legal gentlemen before that, 
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but they were then entered as fee-farm tenants and paid their 
rent into the Exchequer instead of to the Prior of East Sheen. 
Lord Bacon is said to have laid out the gardens, and one tree is still 
pointed out as having been planted by him ; after his downfall 
he returned to his old chambers here, and occupied his time 
with scientific studies and those ingenious guesses and experi- 
mental philosophy on which much too large a superstructure of 
wondering admiration was raised in later times. He was not the 
only man of his day who tried to grope a way towards the facts 
of natural science. The further claims that in recent years have 
been made for him may be left to the experts on both sides; the 
plain citizen can only be amazed at the volubility and intricacy 
of a dispute in which each side claims to have all the known 
facts in their favour; and until these gentlemen settle the 
ancient question of ‘‘ What is truth ?” the controversy is not likely 
to get much further forward. One winter day, in 1626, Francis 
Bacon left his chambers here, accompanied by his doctor, with the 
intention of proceeding to his house at St. Albans. Pondering, 
not on sonnets, but on science, he alighted at a cottage near 
the bottom of Highgate Hill, where he bought a fowl, had 
it killed, and stuffed it with snow that he might observe 
the preservative action of cold. While doing this he caught 
a chill, and was taken to the Earl of Arundel’s house, which 
stood on Highgate Hill just above the house of General 
Ireton, now used as a children’s hospital; there in a few days 
he died. 

Gray’s Inn was formerly divided into Coney, Holbourne, 
Field, and Chapel Courts. The chapel and library are compara- 


tively modern, and the hall is probably the oldest part ; this was 
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the second year of Queen Elizabeth. On the windows are 
emblazoned the armorial bearings of Lord Burleigh, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, and others. It is not clear why Eliza- 
beth was so gracious to the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, but she 
remains something of a patron saint to them ; the tables in the 
hall are said to have been presented by her, and there on great 
days the only toast is “To the glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory of Queen Elizabeth,” and this with great solemnity ; 
three Benchers stand up, drink, and sit down, when three others 
rise, to be in turn succeeded by groups of three round their 
table, to be followed by the bar-table in the same manner, and 
so on to the students’ table. In early times the broken victuals 
from the hall were distributed to the poor, and in 1587 the 
third butler had instructions to see that due consideration was 
given to the poorest sort of aged and impotent persons, and, lest 
the under-cook and pannier (basket-bearer) should be tempted to 
steal the alms, they were each to receive three loaves for them- 
selves. 

There were the usual sumptuary laws and regulations for 
the good behaviour of the residents at table, such as prohibiting 
rude noises at meals or exercise times, and that no fellow should 
stand with his back to the fire. 

In later days, when married lawyers lived in the Inn, their 
wives were forbidden to play pianos or musical instruments 
during business hours, nor must the children make noises— 
Gray’s Inn children apparently being trained on the strict 
theoretic lines of ‘bachelors’ bairns.” The Inn was always 


famous and sometimes scandalous for its masques, and its company 
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of players was in request for great entertainments at Court and 
all round London. 

The present divisions are South Square, Gray’s Inn Square, 
Gray’s Inn Place, Raymond Buildings (named after Lord 
Raymond, a student who became Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench), Verulam Buildings (named after Bacon), and Gray’s Inn 
Gardens. The south gateway was erected about 1690, “to pro- 
vide a more honourable and convenient passage into the High 
Street of Holborn,” and was cemented over and brought into its 
present condition to suit the ideals of the nineteenth century 
in 1867. 

Among the prominent members of the Inn may be men- 
tioned: Thomas Cromwell; Chief-Justice Gascoigne, who 
arrested the young man who became Henry V.; Chief-Justice 
Anthony Fitzherbert, who drew up the articles of impeachment 
against Wolsey, concluding these with the petition to King 
Henry “that he (Wolsey) be so provided for, that he never have 
any more power, jurisdiction, or authority hereafter, to trouble, 
vex, and impoverish the commonwealth of this your realm, as he 
hath done heretofore, to the great hurt and damage of almost 
every man, high and low.” 

Other distinguished members were Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester; Bishop Whitgift; Archbishop Laud; 
Bishop Juxon, and Bishop Hall of Norwich. Edward Hall, of 
the ‘‘ Chronicles,” was reader, dying in 1547; Chapman, the 
translator of Homer, died here in 1634; Sir Philip Sidney was 
a student; William Cobbett was a clerk ; Butler (‘‘ Hudibras ”) 
and Oliver Goldsmith were both residents; Matthew Henry, 


the author of the ‘‘ Bible Commentary,” was a student, but 
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abandoned law for the Nonconformist ministry in Chester for 
twenty-three years, and then at Hackney until his death in 
1714; Southey also was a student of Gray’s Inn. 


FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


Northward from this stretches John Street, running on to 
Doughty Street towards the Foundling Hospital—a broad, 
pleasant street of ‘‘ Georgian” houses, quite commonplace, a 
few doorways of the period being the only ornament. In 
No. 48, Charles Dickens lived from 1837 till after his marriage 
with Miss Hogarth, and, in the midst of the brilliant success of 
“Pickwick” as a serial, came the death of his wife’s younger 
sister, Mary, who lived with them; so sorely did he feel the 
blow that the publication was suspended for two months. The 
novel was finished here, and ‘Oliver Twist” and ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” partly written. Nearly opposite, on the west side, 
is the house where Sydney Smith lived when he was evening 
preacher at the Foundling Hospital, with a salary of {50 a 
year and his fame still to win. 

The Foundling Hospital is a large, though not by any means 
picturesque building, and the authorities are somewhat chary 
in granting permission to make drawings of the place. An 
American gentleman, desiring the necessary permission, came 
there one day in a hurry and interviewed various officials 
without any prospect of immediate result. Returning to the 
gate somewhat sadly, he gazed back at the building, and with 


the genius displayed by so many of his countrymen for using 
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the proper word, remarked: ‘‘ Well, I've heard of red tape, 
but I guess the sort used in this institution must be a flaming 
scarlet.” 

The story of its foundation is well known, and yet may 
bear retelling. 

Captain Thomas Coram, a seaman of Lyme Regis in 
Dorset, having often to walk from Wapping to the City on 
business, was shocked to see young children left by the wayside, 
and often dead or dying—unwanted babies cast away by their 
mothers—and he formulated a scheme for preventing such 
waste of life, with its attendant misery. Finding many humane 
men willing to assist him, a Royal Charter was obtained in 
1739, and the work was begun in a house in Hatton Garden 
in 1740. 

Any one bringing a child there, rang the bell, handed 
the infant in, and waited to hear if it was passed as free from 
disease. No questions were asked, and when the allotted 
number had been received, a card was displayed having the 
same words on it that we associate with theatres, ‘‘ House Full.” 
A large number of these infants were sent out to foster-parents, 
they being paid for their work. Hogarth took up the scheme 


enthusiastically, he and his wife acting as visitors and in- 


spectors over the foster-parents on the west of London; and 
he designed a headpiece for the power-of-attorney authorising 
the governors to solicit subscriptions. 

After a time fifty-five acres of land were acquired in Lamb’s 
Conduit Fields; they did not wish to buy so much, but the 
Earl of Salisbury, who was the owner, would not sell a smaller 


quantity. The price paid was {5500—f100 per acre—and 
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Parliament voted them {10,000. The purchase was a for- 
tunate one for the Hospital, as in a few years the surrounding 
streets were built on the land then bought. Many willing 
helpers were found to aid ; Hogarth disposed of his ‘‘ March to 
Finchley ” by lottery, giving a number of tickets to the Hospital 
authorities, who either won the picture or else had it presented 
to them by Hogarth from the winner. 

When the buildings had grown a little and the chapel was 
opened, Handel offered to conduct a musical performance, 
by which more than {500 was raised. He also allowed an 
annual performance of his ‘‘ Messiah,” which realised about 
£7000; while Hogarth painted and gave his ‘“ Moses and 
Pharaoh’s Daughter” and his grand portrait of Captain Coram. 

At first a basket was hung at the gate, in which infants 
were deposited and the bell rung, but parental affection not 
being so strongly developed in the people as the promoters 
imagined, they were like to receive a large proportion of the 
infants in London; while others were sent from all parts of 
the country by carriers paid in advance, many of these being 
drowned or otherwise disposed of on the way. On the first 
day of the basket 117 children were put in, and in less than 
four years 15,000 babes, of whom only 4400 lived to be ap- 
prenticed, were received. Parliament, appalled at the result, 
withdrew the yearly grant; and the governors, being left short 
of funds, then adopted the plan of receiving only those accom- 
panied by a {100 note, and this system continued for forty 
years, until 1801. 

In 1751 a rule was passed that every child should be 


accompanied by a token of some sort for the purpose of 
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identification, and many of these pathetic relics are still 
preserved. 

It was with two of the infants, obtained from a branch 
boarding-out establishment at Shrewsbury, that Thomas Day 
carried out the disastrous experiment which gave him his 
nickname of Perfectibility Day. This gentleman, the author 
of the boys’ classic, “Sandford and Merton,” was a wealthy 
young man with crotchety ideas on education, and he proposed 
to train for himself a perfect wife. Accompanied by a friend, 
Mr. Bicknell, he chose two girls, a blonde he named Lucretia, 
and a brunette whom he named Sabrina, both twelve years of 
age. He entered into a written agreement that within twelve 
months he would resign the one he liked least, and apprentice 
her to a respectable mistress with a fee of 100, a further sum 
of £ 400 to be paid to her on marriage or commencing in busi- 
ness ; the other would be honourably educated in order that he 
might marry her, or, if he should change his mind, properly 
support her and give as a dowry £500. 

He took the girls to France to carry out his entirely 
personal system of education, where their infantile maladies 
nearly drove him crazy ; he resigned Lucretia, apprenticed her to 
a milliner, and she afterwards married a linen-draper in London. 

Sabrina, after much tuition to make her a model of perfec- 
tion and courage, together with the art of retaining secrets, was 
placed in a boarding-school at Sutton Coldfield, in Warwick- 
shire, to be “finished.” There she gained the esteem of all 
who knew her, and married Mr. Bicknell. 

Life was not long enough to try any more experiments on 


girls, and Mr. Day married an ordinary woman. Continuing 
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his system of education on colts, he had the misfortune to get 
his neck broken. 

At the present time it is hardly necessary to state that very 
few of the inmates are foundlings ; circumstances have caused 
the methods of procedure to be altered, but the trend of these 
is still in the direction intended by the founders. 

The large space in front is used as a playground, the broad 
centre walk dividing the sexes, and round the east and west 
sides a colonnade provides shelter from inclement weather. The 
children seem happy and well cared for; they show many types, 
and some of the girls are exceedingly handsome ; yet there is 
something of the incubator child about them, and on the whole 
the system does not make us enamoured of that Socialist 
ideal, when all young citizens will be brought up in this way. 

Although the main buildings do not appear much changed, 
if we may judge from old prints, there have been considerable 
alterations in the grounds. In a print published by S. Vale, 
in 1749, the gateways and boundary wall are shown ‘flush ” 
with the southern ends of the present wings. Outside stands 
a statue of Fortune, blindfolded, with wings, holding in her 
right hand a dice, supporting with her left hand a wheel. 
Inside the wall is another statue—Maternity—with one child 
in her arms, one sitting, and another standing at her feet ; two 
porters in three-cornered hats and five women, outside, all carry- 
ing infants. It bears a somewhat cryptic inscription :— 


‘‘Thro’ various Wilds and scenes by Fortune tost, 
Few share her Smiles, whilst multitudes are lost ; 
All own her Power, the Lowly and the Great, 


But to conduct the slighted Orphans’ fate, 
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See where the Pious Guardians’ publick care 
Protects the Babe, and Calms the Mother’s fear, 
Inspired by Bounty, raises blest Retreats 

Which Fortune dooms, but charity Compleats.” 


Another print by Boitard, published in 1753, shows in 
much exaggerated perspective the present buildings, colonnades, 
centre roadway with stone lamp-standards and porters’ lodges, 
in the position now occupied by these, but connected by a 
semicircular wall, with two gates and three doors, sweeping 
out over Guildford Street. There is no trace of the gateway 
or statues shown in the other print; open fields extend to the 
N.E. and N.W. The name of Captain Coram does not appear 
on these prints. 

The reconstruction of topography from old prints is a 
rather unsatisfactory pursuit; it is sometimes possible to test 
these, and in general it will be found that either the draughts- 
man or the engraver have taken great liberties with the subject ; 
this is not in reference to the relative sizes of the objects 
represented, such as cows thirty or forty feet long, but to the 
positions of the various parts of the picture. 


REGENT’S SQUARE AND PENTONVILLE 


The names of the streets and squares around all proclaim 
the period when they were first laid out—Mecklenburgh Square, 
Brunswick Square, Regent Square. In the last named we find 
the Presbyterian. church erected for Edward Irving when his 
popularity made the chapel in Hatton Garden much too small 


for the congregations attracted by him. The front of this 
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church is a small and cheap copy of York Minster, and, even in 
the form reproduced, has a certain style and dignity about it ; 
yet it is in a way symbolic of the mental condition of the man 
and his followers, which may be summed up as ‘ grandiose.” 
Thomas Carlyle has put it into words : ‘‘ His faculties have been 
quickened in the hotbed of Hatton Garden, but affectation and 
vanity have grown up as rankly as worthier products . . . dwindling 
from a true and manly figure, into something far too like a 
canting preacher of powerful sermons ; unless he looks to it, he 
bids fair to becoming a turgid rather than a grand character.” 

How it came that by the harder heads he was finally 
expelled from this church and, with the remnant of his 
followers, founded the Catholic Apostolic or Irvingite body, is 
rather a matter for Church history. 

It was the presence of Irving that brought Carlyle into this 
district; he was here before his marriage and afterwards. 

In 1831 he lived at No. 6 Woburn Buildings, Tavistock 
Square; in 1832 he and his wife resided at No. 4 Ampton 
Street, a small house in a small street on the east of Gray’s Inn 
Road, sloping down into the old valley of the Fleet; on the 
rising ground beyond, near the reservoir known as the ‘“‘ New 
River Head,” is No. 4 Myddleton Square, where Carlyle stayed 
with Irving for some time in 1824, and subsequently at 
No. 23 Southampton Street, Pentonville. 


ISLINGTON 


Just to the north of New River Head is the Angel Tavern, 


Islington, one of the best-known landmarks of the metropolis, 
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all modernised; and near by, the first turning to the north from 
the City Road, is Colebrook Row or Duncan Terrace. At the 
farthest end of this still stands the little house which so 
charmed Charles and Mary Lamb as the first real house they 
ever had of their own ; it is a plain little brick box with a slate 
roof, and considerably altered since their time, when the New 
River ran open down the middle of the Terrace ; into this river 
George Dyer wandered one night, and his rescue by Mary 
provided quite a dramatic little adventure for the household ; 
it is all covered over now, and provides an elongated strip of 
greensward in front of the houses. 

When the Lambs lived there, and until past the middle 
of the nineteenth century, this was really the outside of the 
town; there were no houses to the east for a long distance. The 
cross-road to the north of them was River Lane, leading over 
the fields to Frog Lane, joining this about where St. Peter 
Street and Essex Street meet, with open fields extending to 
Dalston. Colebrook Row was first built in 1768, and the 
Lambs moved here from the rooms they occupied in what had 
been ‘‘ Will’s”’ Coftee House in Russell Street. The little house 
was dear to them, and they hoped for such happiness there. But 
it was too near the verge of things for Charles; he moped and 
suffered in health, and, after some three and a half years, they 
moved to Edmonton “where he hoped to have good health.” 

It is impossible to say why, but somehow Islington always 
seems associated with two brothers and two sisters—Charles and 
Mary Lamb, Tom Pinch and Ruth. It was merrie Islington 
once, as brave Tom remembered, the phrase in his mind 


standing for something of Arcadian simplicity, as we can 
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imagine it doing with the Lambs in their search for a dwelling- 
place. It is a place of many memories; but it is to be feared 
the only trace of Arcady is to be found in the presence of 
country folks at the Cattle Show, and even there the trace 1s 
somewhat faint, and tending more towards the bucolic type cast 
so vividly on the canvas of George Morland, whose memory 
lingered at two taverns in the vicinity, “‘ Frog Hall” and the 
‘“‘ Barley Mow,” both of which were situated in Frog Lane, to 
the north-east of Colebrook Row. 

The old church at Islington dated from about 1483, and 
the present one was erected in 1787. Here lies all that re- 
mains of a squalid tragedy of 1609. Sir George Wharton and 
James Stewart, son of Lord Blantyre, quarrelled at the gaming- 
table ; this led to a duel in the fields near Islington. The 
combatants fought with sword and dagger, dressed only in their 
shirts to prove that no armour was concealed. They were 
both killed, and at the desire of James I., who was godfather to 
Stewart, they were buried in one grave. Here also is buried 
a great grandson of Fernando de Magelhaens, or, as we know 
it, Magellan, the famous Portuguese seaman who, in 1520, 
crossed to La Plata, sailed down the coast of South America, 
through the Straits which bear his name, and out into the 
hitherto unknown Pacific Ocean, only to lose his life in the 
Philippines. His ships sailed westward, and reached home at 
San Lucar three years after the date of their first setting out. 

The founder of the Royal Humane Society, Dr. William 
Hawes, was a native of the parish, the son of a tavern-keeper in 
Cross Street ; and was verging on middle age when, in 1773, he 


began to study methods for the recovery of life in persons appa- 
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rently drowned. The Society founded by him still flourishes, 
with an infinitely wider scope than he could have dreamt of. 
Another resident whose labours raised up an abiding monument 
to his name was Alexander Cruden, the son of a shopkeeper in 
Aberdeen ; he came to London, and was a bookseller in the 
Royal Exchange. The exhausting work of preparing his well- 
known Bible Concordance affected his brain, and he was for a 
time confined in an asylum for the insane; he afterwards re- 
covered, but remained very eccentric all his life. He died in 
1770, but appears to have left Islington before that time, as 
he was buried in the Dissenters’ ground at Deadman’s Place, 
Southwark. 

Duncan Street and Terrace were renamed after the admiral 
of that name. The Irvingite Church there was erected in 1834 
by the followers of Edward Irving. After his expulsion from 
Regent Square, he sometimes preached in the Britannia Fields, 
near the tavern of that name, which stood at the eastern end 
of Britannia Row. 


CANONBURY 


North from this, and on the east side of Upper Street, was 
the cluster of houses by Canonbury Square—the last houses of 
the town until about 1850. This estate was given to the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew by Ralf de Berners, and it is men- 
tioned in a confirmation granted by Henry III. in 1253. The 
Priory of St. Bartholomew was begun in 1123, and this estate 
would be given towards the building and endowment, the gift 


being confirmed by Henry III. In 1352 Edward III. exempted 
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the priory from payment of subsidies, in consideration of their great 
charities, and two years later the manor-house of Canonbury was 
built. Bolton, who was the last prior, having held that office 
from 1509 to 1532, rebuilt the house ; and after the dissolution 
of the monasteries it was granted to Thomas Cromwell. On 
his attainder in 1540 it reverted to the Crown. In 1547 
Edward VI. granted it, in exchange for other lands, to the Earl 
of Warwick. From him it passed to John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, whose attainder and execution in 1553 again 
brought it back to the Crown. Queen Mary then gave it to 
Lord Wentworth, and it remained in his possession until 1570, 
when he sold the estate to Sir John Spencer—alderman and 
cloth-worker—a great and wealthy merchant who was sheriff 
of London in 1583-84, and Lord Mayor in 1594—the same 
year that he bought Crosby Place. In 1581 Queen Elizabeth 
visited him at Canonbury, and in the last years of the sixteenth 
century he made many alterations. The house then stood in 
a small park extending over where Canonbury Square and Place 
is now. 

When Sir John Spencer died, the arrangements for his 
funeral were on a scale befitting his wealth. One thousand 
persons clad in black gowns attended, and to each one of 
320 poor men was given a basket, containing a black gown, 
four pounds of beef, two loaves, a bottle of wine, a candlestick, 
with a pound of candles, one black pudding, two spoons, 
two plates, two red herrings, four white herrings, six sprats, 
two eggs, one dozen points (laces), and a pair of gloves. All 
this must have weighed between twenty and thirty pounds, 


and, as the gown and gloves would be worn at the ceremony, 
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were evidently distributed before it commenced. He also left 
money for the distribution of eggs to the congregation attending 
St. Mary Woolnoth on Easter morning. This custom still 
survives, and attracts a large number of people. 

The story of how his only daughter and heiress eloped 
with the gallant who became the first Earl of Northampton 
is well known; the youth carrying the maiden away in a 
baker’s basket, and receiving sixpence in passing from the 
stern but unwitting parent. They were afterwards reconciled 
through the good offices of Queen Elizabeth, and so vast was 
the inheritance left to them that Lord Compton’s brain reeled 
at the contemplation of it. For a time he went crazy, and 
remained somewhat ‘“‘ odd” all his life. 

His good lady was probably better accustomed to large 
sums of money, and suffered no qualms. In a letter to her 
husband, written soon after her father’s death, she addresses 
him as ‘“‘My sweet life,’ and shows him how some of the 
money might be disposed of. For her private purse she 
demands {1600 a year, {600 a year for charitable works, 
three horses for herself, two mounted gentlewomen, six or eight 
gentlemen ; two four-horse coaches lined with velvet and cloth 
and laced with gold and silver, two coachmen, a horse for her 
usher, two footmen, twenty gowns every year, £2220 to pay 
her debts, £10,000 to buy jewels; schooling and apparel for 
her children, wages for her servants, furniture for all her houses, 
and, when he is made an Earl, £1000 a year more for atten- 
dance. Her husband was created an Earl in 1618 (nine years 
after Sir John Spencer died), and when we reach the end of 
this loving letter of requirements, it is pardonable to have 
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doubts whether her husband’s insanity was caused by the 
great wealth they had inherited. 

For some years before his death Spencer had ceased to 
live at Canonbury, and the house was occupied in 1605 by 
Lord Keeper Egerton. In 1616—the year before he became 
Lord Keeper—it was leased to Francis Bacon, and, in 1625, 
to Sir Thomas Coventry. The Earl of Denbigh lived in 
the house for some years, and died there in 1685. 

Part of the mansion still remains, divided into three houses, 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8 Canonbury Place. The banqueting-hall is 
now divided into rooms; but some parts of the fine ceiling 
are visible, and the monogram of Queen Elizabeth appears in 
the ornaments. Part of the internal fittings have been trans- 
ferred to Castle Ashby and Compton Wynyates in recent times 
by the owner. 

The tower, though now detached by the width of the 
street, was part of the manor-house, and early in the eighteenth 
century was let out in apartments. In 1780 it is advertised as 
a desirable resort for invalids, on account of the purity of the 
air and the convenience of a sixpenny stage every hour to 
the city. Many of the tenants were literary men or printers, 

Samuel Humphreys, the composer of the words for Handel’s 
oratorios, died here in 1736. Ephraim Chambers, the compiler 
of one of the first cyclopedias, published in 1728, died here in 
1740. Other residents were Onslow, Speaker of the House of 
Commons ; Woodfall, the printer of the ‘Letters of Junius” ; 
Harrison, the printer of the Loudon Gazette; Horsfield the 
publisher ; Newbery the publisher, having under his care at 


that time Christopher Smart, the poet, who had married his step- 
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daughter; Oliver Goldsmith lodged here in 1763-1764, in the 
apartments of Mrs. Elizabeth Fleming, “resting,” it is said, 
from his creditors, and during his stay he wrote the “‘ Traveller” — 
surely no descriptive poem was ever written with less assistance 
from local colour. It was visited by Washington Irving, who 
mentions it as.a ‘‘ show-house,” and has recently been converted 
into a club for the residents, by the owner the Marquis of 
Northampton. 


It was believed that there was underground communication 
between this tower and the crypt of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
one and a half miles away. This sort of story was common 
about many places. Their origin is generally easy of explanation. 
Nearly all these tales arose during the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the first half of the nineteenth centuries, long after the 
monks had turned to dust and much of the work of their hands 
had followed them ; men, considering the meagre hutches which 
they had built and comparing them with the fragments of older 
structures still standing, were inclined to attribute wonderful 
and magical power to these older masons—nothing appeared 
too difficult for them to accomplish. As they quarried for ready- 
made building materials and grubbed about the ruins, they found 
what they believed to be underground passages, secretly built by 
these wicked men, whose powers of construction and enterprise 
seemed inexhaustible. It is not a matter for great surprise that 
men whose ideal of sanitation was reached when they constructed 
a brick drain and a cess-pool in their garden (and it must be 
borne in mind that these existed all over London within living 
memory) could not understand that these mysterious passages 


were only parts of the ample system of sewerage provided for 
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all abbeys and great houses ; so ample were they that, unless in 
rain-storms, they could not flush themselves, and must have been 
periodically cleared and supervised. They were led to open out- 
falls, sometimes at long distances, and in time of fire or siege 
they might provide a somewhat miry channel of communication 
with the outer world. This, in almost every instance, is the 
explanation of these stories. These at Canonbury would be con- 
structed towards the valley of the Fleet, as at St. Bartholomew’s, 
but that was all the connection between them. Portions of these 
great drains still remain between Ely Place and the same brook; 
in Chancery Lane during the autumn of 1909 one was cut 
through which had drained Lincoln’s Inn towards the Fleet. 
But these ancient builders never contemplated the infinite growth 
of population around them, the exhaustion of the open channels 
by drainage, and the stagnant, fetid pollution which followed, so 
that in the towns they probably had to abandon their great 
sewerage systems at an early date and revert to the nauseous but 
more manageable methods of cess-pools. 


BETHNAL GREEN 


Until after the middle of the nineteenth century Regent’s 
Canal was practically the boundary of the town. There were no 
houses north of it between Colebrook Row and Rosemary 
Branch, a few scattered streets east from that. Hackney and 
Homerton were large, scattered villages; Bonner’s Hall still 
stood, west of the canal opposite the south-west centre of 
Victoria Park, long known as Bonner’s Fields ; the continuation 


of Bethnal Green Road, east of the canal, is marked as a drift 
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or drove road leading to Old Ford, which retained its name 
after a bridge was built over the Lea; this is now Roman 
Road ; and, saving a fringe of houses by Mile End Road, all 
was open land until at Limehouse the canal was crossed by 
Commercial Road and the houses clustered along the river- 
side. In this great space, extending westward to the City Road, 
there are no doubt many fragments of history that are of local 
but few of general interest. Almost the only oasis remaining 
in it is Geffrey’s Almshouses, in Kingsland Road, belonging to 
the Ironmongers’ Company ; these have been for a long time 
back a sort of ‘‘ Naboth’s vineyard,” but they still survive to give 
a flavour of the past to one portion of the street. In 1861 
the Stocking-weavers’ Almshouses are shown adjoining them 
on the north; open fields to the east as far as Weymouth 
Terrace and north to the canal. 

Spitalfields and Bethnal Green still retain the tradition of 
the great silk and velvet industry which for many years made 
these the most thriving districts of London; even now, from 
the Great Eastern Railway, you may see many of the long 
windows constructed in the upper stories of the houses to give 
light across the looms and otherwise enable the workers to 
perform their delicate tasks, but few indeed are the looms at 
work. 

The industry was much in men’s thoughts during a con- 
siderable part of the nineteenth century ; commissions sat on 
it, and the weavers provided an everlasting text for the students 
of sociology. Nowadays the weavers and their work are so far 
forgotten that their story may be retold. 


Spitalfields were the fields of St. Mary’s Hospital, a house 
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belonging to the order of St. Augustine and a dependency of 
Austin Friars. The hospital was founded in 1197 by Walter 
Brune and his wife Rosia; it was what we would call a con- 
valescent home, and, at the dissolution of the monasteries, con- 
tained one hundred and eighty beds. The house was of course 
pulled down, and the site and fields adjoining were built over, 
leaving only a portion of the graveyard and a pulpit or cross, at 
which, on Good Friday, sermons were preached in the open air. 
Foxe refers to these ’spital sermons, and Philip Malpas, who was 
buried in St. Andrew Undershaft in 1539, left twenty shillings 
by the year for twenty years to the preachers ; other bequests 
were left by various citizens of London. These celebrations 
were of importance and attended by the Aldermen and Sheriffs, 
for whom an awning or shelter of some sort was provided. In 
1594.a gallery was built for the accommodation of the governors 
and children of Christ’s Hospital. This was some forty years 
after the foundation of the school, and probably marks the time 
when their attendance at these sermons became a fixed custom. 
In 1617—the year in which Raleigh was executed and 
Francis Bacon became Lord Keeper—the services were attended 
by the Lords of the Privy Council, who afterwards dined with 
the Lord Mayor at Billingsgate. After the ‘‘ great fire” these 
sermons were for a time delivered at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
and were then removed to Christ Church, Newgate Street, where 
they are still attended by the city authorities, the boys of the 
Blue Coat School, as Christ’s Hospital came to be called, and 
representatives from the hospitals of Bridewell, St. Thomas’s, 
St. Bartholomew’s, and St. Luke’s ; last year the attendance of the 


Blue Coat boys ceased. 
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In the seventeenth century the religious persecutions on 
the Continent caused several waves of emigration to England ; 
the first large body of immigrants were settled at Canterbury, 
and on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, at least 
fifty thousand craftsmen, including many weavers, came to 
England, arriving here in the stormy days of James II., when 
Britons had enough to do in preserving their own liberties. 

A large part of this new host settled in London, and were 
preserved from starvation by a Parliamentary grant of £15,000 
per annum ; this was not required for any long time. The weavers 
soon built up a flourishing industry, and, by 1713, the silk trade 
of England employed and supported three hundred thousand 
persons. Spitalfields was then French in all its life, and only 
that language was spoken. The weavers were sprightly, intel- 
ligent men, much given to study (a feature that remained 
characteristic of all hand-loom weavers). Many eminent men 
rose from their ranks. Dollond, the improver of the telescope. 
was a working weaver, two others, Simpson and Edwards, 
were taken from their looms by the Government to teach 
mathematics at Woolwich and Chatham, and the strain of 
intellectuality continues in numberless instances to this day. 
In Spitalfields there was a mathematical and a historical society ; 
there were societies for the study and cultivation of entomology, 
Floriculture, music, recitation, pigeons, spaniels, and song- 
birds ; there was plenty of leisure, good wages, and the workers 
lived in an ideal state of physical and mental comfort, until 
about 4177-9: 

According to the evidence given in the first years of the 
nineteenth century by old weavers, Monday was a day of 
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rest ; Tuesday a working-day, but not a severe one—probably 
occupied in beaming and otherwise preparing the basis of their 
webs. The three following days were filled with strenuous 
labour. Saturday was an easy day, on which the weaver took 
his completed work to the warehouse. ‘‘ We had dances, went 


and enjoyed ourselves at fairs, and took our wives and children 
to tea-gardens, and every craftsman was his own master.” 

But needy or extravagant workers and greedy masters 
began to produce a factory system. The man in difficulties 
had to work longer hours to pay his debts, the greedy master 
was enabled to undersell his honest neighbour, and having once 
got the system started, the necessities of the needy workman gave 
an opening for the reduction of his wages. To counterbalance 
this, many of the honest masters and steady workmen suc- 
ceeded in getting an Act of Parliament passed to regulate the 
wages. ‘The Spitalfields Act passed in 1773, and prescribed a 
minimum wage for London and the vicinity. Before this en- 
actment there had been various riots and depredations. Several 
weavers were executed at Tyburn in 1768, and two at Bethnal 
Green in 1770, for taking part in these; an informer was 
thrown into a pond and pelted to death, for which two more 
weavers were executed in 1771. 

After this Act came into force, for a time honest men 
throve again, but some of the masters removed their factories 
outside the prescribed radius, taking the needy craftsmen with 
them, and again the underselling commenced. Spitalfields men 
continued to receive the standard wage, but more than half the 
time they stood idle. Living was cheaper in the country towns ; 


the factories at Sudbury, Braintree, Colchester, Reading, and 
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other places, could put goods on the London market one-third 
cheaper, and the state of the country and Spitalfields weaver 
alike declined into little else than slavery and starvation. 

In 1824 the Spitalfields Act was repealed, and, although the 
price of silk goods was already low enough, to add destruction 
to the ruin already accomplished, the Government in one of 
their early flirtations with Free Trade, in 1826 repealed the 
duty on foreign silks, thus submitting all the home produce to 
the competition of stuff produced by people of a still lower 
standard in living and civilisation. ‘The result was the only 
possible one ; the squalor and misery among the weavers in- 
creased, starvation and insanitary houses combined to make them 
the poorest in health and physique of any group of workers. 

In 1838 the highest wages for waistcoat velvets was 20s. 
per week, the lowest, for plain work and light satins, 8s. 5d., each 
wage being subject to deductions amounting to about 3s. In 
1832 there were 14,000 to 17,000 looms, employing 50,000 
persons ; in July 1838 there were 9302 looms. Of these 5098 
were worked by men, 3395 by women, 440 by boys, 296 by 
girls, 61 by apprentice boys, 12 by apprentice girls, The 
power-loom came and took its part; commissions sat, took 
evidence, and prescribed all the usual panaceas ; and by the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the trade, so far as London was 
concerned, became almost a thing of the past. Long before 
this, it was somewhat remarkable that the Huguenot people 
engaged in the industry were generally the masters, while the 
workers were usually of native origin. 

So far has the trade decayed that my search to find a sub- 


ject for the illustration proved a long and tedious task. Friends 
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made inquiries in various directions without result. The buyers 
in some of the great warehouses in the city declared that the 
trade had ceased to exist about fifteen years ago ; a few of these 
gentlemen believed that some fragment still existed, but were 
unable to specify where. An inquiry addressed to the Secretary 
of the Huguenot Hospital brought me one address, with the 
prospect of others, and one of my friends on the same day 
obtained the address of a manufacturer. Armed with the 
secretary’s letter I sallied out to Bethnal Green, and there my 
dificulties rapidly vanished. In Mape Street the first address 
was easily found, but alas! the old man had ceased to weave ; 
his wife had lost her sight some weeks before, and he unaided 
could no longer carry on the work, but he directed me to a 
neighbour’s house where he thought some looms were still at 
work, There I was kindly received by a brave old couple, still 
throwing the shuttle though bearing between them the burden 
of seven-score years and ten, and there I was installed as a 
member of the household for part of each day until my work 
was finished. By that time I had learned a little of their lives, 
and something of silk weaving, watched how their deft and 
nimble fingers wrought with the fragile stuff which I could not 
handle without breaking. 

Both were natives of Braintree, but long settled in Bethnal 
Green, and weavers by hereditary descent. The old man had 
wandered far afield before his marriage, had worked different 
fabrics in many Midland towns, and poplins in Dublin during 
the fifties of the nineteenth century. He had been throwing 
the shuttle for seventy out of his eighty years, and recalled 


with pride how, long ago, he wove the wedding robes and 
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slippers of Princess Alice, all white satin and silver; silk 
hangings for Windsor Castle in the days of Queen Victoria ; 
and the ‘“‘thrums” on his idle loom were the remains of neck- 
ties for the Prince of Wales, finished a few days before. It 
is only small orders for the finest work that comes to this 
little colony now; there are some power-driven factories, but 
all those working the hand- loom are old, the entire See 
they thought, being about two hundred. No young people eae 
the trade, and the gradual decrease of the old in the preparation 
of their work causes much idle time. So it fell to my lot to 
paint the old lady, who had some work on hand ; fresh coloured 
and without a grey hair, she carries her allotted span of years 
quietly and cheerfully. It is trying work; for every inch of 
fabric the shuttle must be deftly thrown and caught more than 
one hundred times, the interruptions from broken and defective 
threads are many, and the earnest, steady work only brings 
a bare subsistence. The weavers of coarser fabrics, whom I 
knew long ago, described their looms as the “four posts of 
misery,” and the sardonic phrase was true. Yet this old couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. Owers, after their long lives of toil are cheerful 
folks, tidy as the proverbial new pin, and ever ready to laugh ; 
glad when there is plenty of silk to be had, and work in front 
of them, they look straight forward without qualm or fear 
to that day when their loom shall be silent, their shuttle at 
rest, and their supple fingers for ever still. 

They are representatives of the closing phase of what was 
once the greatest industry in London, and their simple machinery, 
the looms on which have been fashioned some of the most 
beautiful fabrics of the world. 
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Towards the western end of this area is Shoreditch. This 
was thickly inhabited at an early period; the Curtain Theatre 
was in existence there before 1577, and this may account for 
the number of players who found sepulture in St. Leonard’s 
Church. The present building is of no great age or beauty, 
having been erected in 1736. In and about the older church 
there were buried: Will Somers, jester to Henry VIII., in 
1560; Will Tarleton, the clown who, in Elizabeth’s time, 
opened the Queen’s Head tavern near St. Paul’s ; James Burbage, 
in 1596; Richard Burbage, his son, in 1618; a daughter 
of Sir Philip Sidney ; Richard Cowley ; Fortunatis Greene ; 
William Sly ; Gabriel Spenser, who was killed in a duel by 
Ben Jonson. This was in the days when Jonson was an actor 
at the Curtain Theatre ; he was committed to prison on a charge 
of murder, but was released without trial; he renounced acting, 
and shortly afterwards produced ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour.” 
Nicholas Wilkinson left a bequest of £6, ros. per annum, for 
a bread dole to the parishioners. 

Every Whit-Tuesday there is a sermon preached here 
“On the wonderful works of God in the creation; or, the 
certainty of the resurrection of the dead as proved by certain 
changes of the animal and vegetable parts of the creation,” 
£25 per annum being left for that purpose by a philosophic 
market-gardener named Thomas Fairchild. The proofs were 
taken so seriously in former times that the President and Fellows 
of the Royal Society attended in their official capacity. 

When the Great Eastern Railway made the terminus of 
their line on the east side of Shoreditch, opposite Holywell 


Lane, it caused many alterations in the district, and when it 
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was continued on to their present terminus at Liverpool Street 
itremoved whole streets, but these contained nothing of great 
interest. 


STEPNEY 


On both sides of Whitechapel High Street, running on 
to the Mile End Road, there are still a number of old houses, 
some of timber and some of fine brickwork, but any history 
attaching to them appears to have entirely vanished ; and there 
are still two sets of almshouses, with quaint little houses round 
their patch of green sward. 

South of Mile End Road is Stepney Church, the church 
and parish, until recently, of all persons born in British ships 
on the high seas; and thus distinguished by having wider 
boundaries and a more varied register than any other parish 
in the world. The original parish of Stepney included Strat- 
ford-le-Bow, Whitechapel, Limehouse, Wapping, Shadwell, 
Ratcliffe Highway, Christchurch Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, 
Poplar Chapel, Blackwall, and the hamlets of Mile End, old 
and new ; the paucity of population is indicated by the extent 
of the parish. 

At an early date the manor was held by the Bishops of 
London, who had a house there. John Colet was at one time 
Vicar of Stepney, and still resided there after he was made Dean 
of St. Paul’s; his house was at the north end of White Horse 
Place, Ratcliffe (this is now Hardinge Street). This house he 
gave to the headmasters of St. Paul’s School as a country 
residence, and it was so used by them for many years. Richard 


Pace, a friend of Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More, was vicar 
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of Stepney shortly after Colet, in 1519, and he also became 
Dean of St. Paul’s and Secretary of State. A brilliant, good- 
natured, and honest man, he was sent as Ambassador to Venice 


in furtherance of Wolsey’s pretensions to the Papacy; while 
there he did or said something to offend Wolsey—it is not clear 
what—but he was recalled and confined in the Tower for two 
years. Brooding over his injuries there, he became insane; he 
was then released, and retired to Stepney, where he died in 
1536, being persecuted to the end of his life. 

William Jerome, who was vicar in 1537, was executed at 
Smithfield in 1541, one of the batch of three Protestants and 
three Catholics executed at the same time, one half for treason, 
the other half for heresy, in connection with the same com- 
plicated question of papal and kingly supremacy. 

At the execution of Bishop Ridley the manor of Stepney 
reverted to the Crown, and by Edward VI. it was given to Lord 
Wentworth; from him it descended to Thomas, Earl of Cleve- 
land, whose estates were forfeited in 1653. The manor by 
that time must have been of considerable value, as the post of 
steward—pranted to Sir William Ellis, solicitor to Oliver Crom- 
well—was declared to be worth £200 per annum. 

After the Restoration the property was recovered by the 
Earl of Cleveland, and remained in the possession of that family 
until 1720, when it was sold by Lady Wentworth to John 
Wickes, who in turn parted with it to Sir George Colebrook 
in 1754. This was probably the same man whose name sur- 
vives at Islington, one of the many gentlemen who, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, began to deal in suburban build- 


ing land, they buying whole estates and parcelling them out to 
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builders by lease. After this period the names of the streets 
have not in general any local significance ; there are groups of 
family names, groups of admirals, soldiers, statesmen, names of 
battles, and county names, by which the dates can be judged 
or the native locality of the builder determined. These may 
affect us in the same way as they did Miss Betsy Trotwood ; 
but unfortunately they are of no historic value, and if they 
confer a limited immortality on the names, by the next gene- 
ration the sponsor is entirely forgotten. 

By 1664 there must have been a considerable and growing 
population in Stepney. In that year Charles II., at the request 
of the Earl of Cleveland, instituted a weekly court of record, 
a weekly market, and a Michaelmas fair at Ratcliffe Cross. 
The market was afterwards transferred to Whitechapel, and the 
fair to Bow. At Whitechapel it continues in the form of a hay 
and straw market, occupying a considerable space and com- 
plained of as a nuisance to traffic ; and after much consideration 
an agreement between Lord Colebrook, Lord of the Manor, 
and the Stepney Borough Council had been arrived at for the 
expropriation of his rights. But certain ratepayers objected to 
this, and on January 29, 1g10, it was decided against the pur- 
chase by 5430 votes to 2101. The movement is not for the 
abolition of the market, but for its regulation or removal to a 
more convenient site. 

One of the earthwork forts or “‘mounts” for the defence 
of London during the Commonwealth troubles was erected in 
Stepney. None of the vast earthworks ever served any purpose 
whatever except to provoke a small rebellion among the 


*prentices who had to assist in their construction. In 1625 the 
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district suffered much from the plague, 3000 persons dying; 
and in 1665 it again suffered severely, 6583 persons, including 
116 sextons and gravediggers, dying of the disease in that year ; 
after which, for some obscure reason, it gained a reputation for 
great healthiness, which remained until the visitations of cholera 
in 1849 and 1866. If one may judge from the tombs sur- 
rounding Stepney Church, the district must at one time have 
been inhabited by many people of some consequence in the 
world. 

This parish church has been much restored and _ has 
suffered from fire, but is still externally and internally a fine and 
beautiful building, and contains some fine tombs and remark- 
able inscriptions ; the tower is of stone, and the walls mostly of 
flint and ragstone. Its period is usually assigned to about the 


fourteenth century, but in some parts of the base of the tower 
there are traces of work which appears much older than that, 
dating back possibly to Saxon times. On the south wall there 
is one of those beacon or watch towers still occasionally to be 
seen in old marshland or woodland churches; this is entered 
by a doorway and stair in the outer wall of the south aisle, 
and near this is a stone from the wall of Carthage, inserted 
by Thomas Hughes in 1663, and inscribed with the follow- 
ing lines :— 
‘“Of Carthage wall I was a stone, 

O mortals, read with pity; 

Time consumes all, it spareth none, 

Man, mountain, town, nor city. 

Therefore, O mortals, now bethink 

You where unto you must, 

Since now such stately buildings 


Lie buried in the dust.” 
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The gargoyles are a rather remarkable feature all round the 
exterior, and show many types of the freakish horrors of 
imagination in which ancient church-builders delighted ; by the 
children these are usually referred to as devils. The churchyard 
is very large, and the greater part of it is now laid out as a 
garden, and from a painter’s point of view the children resorting 
to it are unnecessarily abundant. 

In the church are buried: Sir Thomas Spert, the 
commander of the Great Harry and founder of Trinity House, 
with his three wives ; Sir John Leake, admiral and commander- 
in-chief of Queen Anne’s fleet. He was known as “the brave 
and fortunate,” the son of Richard Leake of Rotherhithe, 
Master Gunner of England. He saw much service at New- 
foundland in 1702, Malaga 1704, Barcelona 1706, relieving 
the Emperor of Germany besieged there by Philip of Spain. 
The same year he took the cities of Carthagena and Alicante, 
and the islands of Issica, Majorca, Minorca, and Sardinia. 
In 1704 he relieved Gibraltar on two occasions. George I. 
dismissed him, thinking perhaps that sixty years of fighting 
and strenuous life were sufficient service. 

The parish has had other distinguished residents : the 
first Marquis of Worcester ; Isabel, Countess of Rutland ; and 
Sir Thomas Lake, who became Secretary of State to James I. 
The name of his wife survives in Lady Lake’s Crescent, on the 
east of the London Hospital, that huge institution which was 
first erected in 1759. 

The father of Dr. Meade, whom we noticed in Great 
Ormond Street, was appointed curate of the new chapel at 


Shadwell by Oliver Cromwell, but in 1662 was ejected for 
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nonconformity, and became pastor of a group of dissenters, 
which had been established by William Greenhill in 1644. 
In 1683 he was accused of participation in the Rye House 
Plot, and fled to Holland, returning like so many more, with 
William of Orange. 

On the west of St. Dunstan’s Church, until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there is marked on the maps a square 
block with the title of King John’s Palace ; this probably refers 
to the gateway of the rectory in which the elder Meade had 
apartments, and where his son was born in 1673. All trace of 
this has now vanished. 

In a turning to the south of Ratcliffe Highway is Princes 
Square, where stood the Swedish Church in which Emmanuel 
Swedenborg was buried in 1772; but, after resting there for 
nearly 140 years, his dust was removed to Sweden and the 
church pulled down. The name of another church near by, 
St. Mary Matfelon, has provided an antiquarian bone of con- 
tention for centuries, and seems no nearer explanation now ; 
it is chiefly memorable as the place where Brandon, the exe- 
cutioner of Charles I., was buried. Near this is one of the bell 
foundries for which the district has been famous since the 
sixteenth century. The firm of Mears and Stainbank was 
established here in 15703; their work is known all over the 
world, and has included many famous peals and single bells, 
including our own “ Big Ben.” 

Stepney parish was probably more liberally supplied with 
almshouses than any other in London. Some of these still 
remain as monuments to the wisdom of our forefathers, before 


men became infatuated with systems for the reformation and 
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centralisation of every thing and everybody. If the alms- 
houses founded and endowed up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century had been preserved and properly supervised, 
they would have saved untold misery to hundreds of thousands 
of poor old souls. 

Abuses—great and flagrant abuses—had grown up in 
their administration, as they have done from time to time in 
every sphere of life, and their reformation is no easy task ; but 
it was only the cocksure wisdom of the last century that blinded 
men to the fact that official was only another spelling for 
‘*Bumble,” and it has yet to be demonstrated that any good 
purpose whatever was served by the wholesale crowding of 
old people into expensive barracks, or the creation of a horde 
of officials to look after them; and it has also to be demon- 
strated that the diversion of any charity from its original pur- 


pose to promote education, in any form, has been either a 
boon or a blessing to any human being. All doles they con- 
sidered immoral unless regulated by a cumbrous authority, 
and the sweep of their net gathered in most of the little 
fishes left for charity and remembrance—and to what good 
purpose ? 

Here, in Stepney, besides charity schools, there were 
Fuller’s Almshouses for twelve poor and aged men of Stepney ; 
‘‘Pemel’s,” founded in 1680 for eight widows, four of freemen 
of the Company of Drapers and four of mariners of Stepney ; 
“ Cook’s,” founded by Captain James Cook and Dame Alice, 
his wife, for eight poor seamen and widows of Stepney ; 
“ Bowry’s ;” and others belonging to the Vintners, Skinners, 


and other great London companies; ‘‘ Curtis’s ” for poor 
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debtors in prison, and ‘‘Coborn’s” for poor widows of 
seamen. 

I have been unable to trace the origin of the old and very 
curious custom by which all children born at sea, in British 
ships, were registered as belonging to the parish of Stepney, 
but paupers were drafted here from nearly every parish in the 
kingdom. It is only in quite recent times that the law-courts 
have decided that the custom does not hold good in law; and 
probably children now belong to the registration port of the 
vessel. There is a certain analogy between the custom and the 
law which sends certain classes of crime on the high seas to be 
tried at Bow Street. 

In John Stow’s time, Wapping is described as a small, dirty, 
riverside village, inhabited by sailors, victuallers, and the usual 
riverside population. It was chiefly remarkable then as the 
place where, at Execution Dock, pirates and sea-rovers were 
hanged at low-water mark, the bodies being left until two or 
three tides overflowed them, after which they were gibbetted 
in the usual manner at various places by the riverside. Captain 
William Kidd was so dealt with here in 1701. It was the 
native village of that fascinating young Quakeress, Hannah 
Lightfoot, who, according to common report, captured what 
was left of the heart of George III., and claimed that she 
was married to him; her father was a shopkeeper by Execu- 
tion Dock. 

The ‘‘Red Cow” tavern, in Anchor Alley, running up 
from Green Bank, west of Old Gravel Lane, was, in 1688, the 
scene of the capture of Judge Jeffreys—who had fled from 


town on the downfall of James II.—clothed as a seaman, with 
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dirty face and hands; he was lolling at the window when he 
was recognised by a man who had seen him once before. This 
man was a ‘‘trimmer,” or, as we would call it, a ‘ crimp.” 
In some corner of Jeffreys’ heart there seemed to be a tender 
spot, and woe betide the man brought before him for ill-treating 
a sailor. The Bristol merchants and crimps found this when 
he hanged and transported them wholesale, no matter what 
their wealth might be. 

This man, at Wapping, some time before, had to appear 
in the court where Jeffreys sat, trying to recover a debt. The 
debtor’s lawyer said that the claimant was a “trimmer.” 
‘“‘ Where is he ?” said Jeffreys. ‘‘ Let me see him; I have heard 
of that kind of monster; what is it made like?” The creditor 
had to stand in the witness-box while the judge glared and 
stormed at him; finally dismissing him, half-dead with fright, 
and muttering, ‘‘I will never forget that terrible countenance.” 
When the chance day of retribution came, he did not. Jeffreys 
was arrested and carried before the Lord Mayor; with great 
difficulty the mob was kept from tearing him to pieces. They 
raved round the Guildhall like a troubled sea, the Lord 
Mayor being so overcome by the greatness of the prisoner and the 
howling mob in pursuit, that he dropped dead, and the prisoner 
was committed to the Tower by another magistrate, where, as 
some candid historians tell, he drank himself to death. 

The tunnel under the Thames at Wapping, now used by 
the railway, finished in 1843 after twenty years of effort, 
remained for a time one of the wonders of London; but, what- 
ever we have lost since those days, we have at least developed 
our powers of burrowing. 
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Brunel may not always receive our gratitude, but it is never- 
theless true, if all the population at work and play had to be 
on the streets, London would have been impassable long before 
this time. 

Wapping, with the exception of a little oasis round its 
church, is a place of small streets, docks, wharfs, and ware- 
houses. Its earlier romance was somewhat tawdry, and it 1s 
still squalid—not a district of inviting appearance or suitable 
for strangers to wander in; towards dusk it will always remain 
a good place to get away from. 


SOUTHWARK 


Passing over a mile and a half of the turbulent and 
troubled waters of ‘‘ London river,” as sailors call it, spanned by 
the impressive and much-criticised Tower Bridge—a gateway to 
the home waters—the terrace of the Tower, Custom House 
Quay, Billingsgate, and London Bridge. Close to the southern 
end of this stands one of the noblest churches in London, now 
known as St. Saviour’s Cathedral, but formerly as St. Mary Overie. 
John Stow quotes the tradition—preserved by the last prior, 
Bartholomew Linsted—that before London Bridge was built, 
the church was erected from the profits of a ferry there, given 
for that purpose by the ferryman’s daughter Mary. Her father, 
Audrey the ferryman, was so miserly that he feigned death in 
order that his household should fast for one day at least ; but no 
sooner was the old man laid out than the guests and family 
made merry, feasting and rejoicing at the death of the old 


sinner, who, unable to endure the reckless waste of his substance, 
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jumped from the bier, and, seizing the nearest weapon, attacked 
his ’prentice. In the struggle the old man was really killed, and 
his daughter, instead of marrying the ’prentice, had a lover at 
a distance, who, hearing the news, rode so hard to reach the 
scene that his horse fell and he broke his neck. This calamity 
so filled his sweetheart with despair that she devoted the great 
wealth, to which she had become heiress, to the foundation and 
endowment of a convent of nuns; how long this remained is 
uncertain, but it is described as “long after,” when, in 1106, it 
was converted into a college of priests. In 1212 fire broke 
out in this priory which set fire to London Bridge, and during 
the conflagration, a fire broke out at the northern end also, hem- 
ming in the great crowd on the bridge, so that 3000 persons were 
burned or drowned. ‘The stormy times of King John, Henry 
III., and the Barons’ War intervening, restoration was slow in 
progress, and some sixty years afterwards, Walter, Archbishop 
of York, granted an indulgence of thirty days to all who would 
contribute to the rebuilding of the church. This was during 
the period when Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, had to 
flee to the Continent from the anger of the citizens of London ; 
but it was many years before the church was rebuilt, as we may 
learn from the record that the Chapel of St. John in the north 
transept—having been burned in the fire referred to—was 
rebuilt by John Gower, mostly at his own cost, he also founding 
a chantry there to say mass for the repose of his soul, on the 
morrow of the feast of St. Gregory. Gower was always a man 
of means, and, when he died, owned the manors of Southwell in 
Nottingham, and Millton in Suffolk ; he left various bequests 
to churches and hospitals besides this at Southwark, dying in 
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1408, aged eighty years; his wife, “whom he married when his 
hair was grey,” was buried near to him. 

A church in this situation and of this importance could 
hardly escape a considerable share in historic events. Edmund 
Holland, Earl of Kent, was married here in 1406 to Lucia, eldest 
daughter of Barnaby, Lord of Milan; Henry IV., though busy 
in the final suppression of Lollardism, revolts by the Percys, 
and the insurrection under Owen Glendower in Wales, finding 
time to give away the bride. Eighteen years later it was the 
scene of the wedding of James I. of Scotland to Joan Beaufort, 
daughter of the Earl of Somerset. James had fallen in love with 
the lady at Windsor, one of the several places where he resided 
during his long captivity in England; the bride’s uncle, Cardinal 
Beaufort, at that time was Bishop of Winchester, and occupied 
the palace here; this stood at the north-west corner of the nave, 
extending towards where is now Southwark Bridge; the hall of 
the palace was the scene of the marriage feast, and also of that 
little formality by which the Scottish King gave a bond of 
£40,000 for his future good behaviour. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, this priory of Black 
Canons was abolished, the prior, Bartholomew Linsted, receiving 
a pension of {100. The inhabitants of St. Margaret’s and St. 
Mary Magdalene purchased the church, and the parishes were 
joined under the name of St. Saviour’s, the title which had been 
borne by the priory church. 

The palace appears to have been granted to Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, who had married Mary Tudor, sister of Henry VIII, 
under considerable pressure or encouragement—it is difficult to 


tell which—from that lady. In 1536 it was vacated by Brandon, 
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who went to the Bishop of Norwich’s Inn at Charing Cross, and 
this, Southwark Place, was given at a later time by Mary to the 
Archbishop of York, who had no town-house after Whitehall 
was taken by Wolsey. Apparently he had no fancy for the 
place, selling it immediately, and with the money buying from 
Brandon the house acquired by him at Charing Cross, which he 
then named York House. 

The palace and church shared in the neglect that began 
after the dissolution, and continued until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 


A great building depends for its continuance on constant 
care ; spurts of energy are of little avail for its preservation, 
and for this constant supervision the monastic orders were 
ideal bodies. 

No large community of men can be so sunk in sloth 
that there will not be found amongst them individuals who 
will do work for its own sake and for the embellishment of 
their dwelling-place. The monkish smith who hammered the 
glowing iron into sweeping curves, or tenderly worked his 
intractable metal into the fineness of a rose leaf, to decorate 
the grille before the shrine of some favoured saint ; the monkish 
mason or carpenter who, perched high on a windy scaffold, 
worked his dreams into fretted roof or sculptured stone, was 
a man who could afford to despise the megrims and petty 
cares of the brother who had no hands or aptitude for work ; 
the craftsman of the monastery had always examples of how 
other men had done good work, and the spirit of emulation 
was fostered by wandering men who had been abroad in the 


world ; the mobs of pilgrims to famous shrines always had a 
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certain quota, moved as much by artistic impulse as religious 
fervour. Eminence in their craft caused them to be sought 
for ; the workshop or the scaffold were always a refuge from 
querulous brethren; they could linger over and perfect their 
work in a way impossible under any commercial system ; and 
they were emancipated from the rigidities of these rules of 
the order which were instituted largely to provide occupation 
for idle men. 

Until the dissolution there never was any lack of skilled 
craftsmen; thenceforward it was a period of steady decay. 
Inigo Jones, Wren, Gibbs, and others did good work ; but even 
that will not stand comparison with the work of master-builders 
before the Reformation. The bulk of what was done was a 
disgrace to the men who designed it and to the artisans who 
made it. 

With the decay of reverence came the decay of men’s 
taste; fine buildings were neglected, uncared for, unused, or 
put to uses which polluted and destroyed them. 

At St. Saviour’s the lady-chapel was let to a baker, who 
had his ovens installed in it, with styes for the pigs which 
consumed his offal; in 1607, finding one of the tombs an 
obstruction to his work, he was allowed to remove it “in a 
friendly way,” he consenting to make up the place again “in 
any reasonable sort.” It was probably at the end of his tenancy 
that, in 1624, the chapel was, at a cost of £200, restored to 
its proper use. Another restoration of the lady-chapel and 
tower took place in 168g, and in 1822 a complete restoration 
and repair of the fabric was again begun. In 1832 the lady- 


chapel, having again become ruinous, was restored by public 
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subscription, and in one way or another the cathedral has 
gradually been worked back into the present condition, which, 
if not ideal, is at least more creditable to public feeling. 

The district was for many years a centre for playhouses 
and players. Among those buried here may be mentioned 
John Fletcher, who died of the plague in 1623, aged forty- 
six ; he deserves remembrance, if only for two of his lyrics— 
‘* Melancholy,” and ‘Take, oh take those lips away.” Philip 
Massinger, who, ‘‘steeped to the lips in poverty,” died in a 
house near by and was buried in a pauper’s grave in 1639. 

The earliest record of Southwark occurs in 1023, when 
Cnut, Egelnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, and _ others 
carried the body of Bishop Alphege—slain by the Danes in 
978—to Southwark on its way to Canterbury ; this was part 
of Cnut’s penance for earlier sins. But some of the sagas 
mention that the ‘‘Northmen” had a church dedicated to 
St. Olaf near here, more than a century before that. This 
name survives in the present St. Olave’s, Tooley Street. Traces 
of Roman occupation have been found, and may be seen outside 
the present church, and there is a tradition of Cnut cutting 
a canal round the Southern End of London Bridge, which 
provided a long and fruitful source of dispute amongst anti- 
quaries. 

Southwark was a corporation governed by its own bailiff 
for nearly three centuries until 1327, when Edward III. granted 
it to the City of London, the Lord Mayor thenceforward to 
be bailiff, and the City to pay £10 per annum as fee-farm rent. 

This arrangement must have been broken, as Edward 
VI. again granted the district to the City for £650 and a 
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further sum of 500 marks, the Lord Mayor to have a steward 
or bailiff, and Southwark to be represented by an alderman 
for ‘Bridge Without,” but at a later time this arrangement 
appears to have been varied ; it is stated, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, that the people of Southwark do not now 
elect their own alderman, but are represented by the senior 
alderman of the City. 

This was the headquarters of Jack Cade and his men. They 
destroyed the ropes of the drawbridge at the southern end on 
their first arrival, and thus provided a safe retreat after each 
day’s work of pillage ; but on the fifth day the mayor and citizens 
captured the drawbridge, and after a fight lasting till nine next 
morning, the Kentish men got the worst of it, set fire to the 
drawbridge, and returned every man to his own town. 

Towards the close of the Parliamentary struggle with 
Charles I., another and more peaceful advent is noted by 
Secretary Nichols. ‘There are a sect of women lately come 
from foreign parts and lodged in Southwark, called Quakers, 
who swell and shiver and shake, and when they come to 
themselves (for all the time of their fits, Mahomet’s holy ghost 
converses with them), they begin to preach what hath been 
declared to them by the spirit.” The secretary apparently had 
not seen this new sect, and probably quoted the hearsay 
evidence of the time. The only other building of special 
interest in Southwark is the great hospital known as ‘‘ Guy’s,” 
from the name of its founder, who was a native of the adjoining 
district of Horsleydown. He became a bookseller, occupying 
the corner shop between Lombard Street and Cornhill. Much 


of his immense wealth was gained by purchasing the prize 
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tickets of seamen at a large discount, and judicious investment 
of the proceeds in the South Sea Company. ‘‘Guy’s” was 
first erected in 1722-25, on land leased from that hospital 
of St. Thomas which had been instituted in 1551 for the relief 
of the sick and decayed poor. The first cost was about 
£19,000. At his death the donor bequeathed a further sum 
of £219,449 to the hospital; while, in 1829, Mr. Hunt be- 
queathed {190,000 for the same purpose. 

The presence of a large body of medical students always 
tends to increase the gaiety of any district, and these, personified 
in Bob Sawyer and his intimates, are familiar to all the world; 
whether the novelist drew from a living type, or whether certain 
students tend to model themselves and their little ways on these 
imaginary characters, is a question not easily settled. Another 
little group of residents had already achieved fame before 
Dickens cast a cheerful glamour over the Marshalsea Prison, 
when they attached their solitary signatures to a petition 
headed, ‘‘ We, the People of England.” Let us also remember, 
before we smile too broadly at the ‘Three Tailors of Tooley 
Street,” that they represent an undying type of humanity, which 
is always with us. 

The history of Southwark is largely the history of London. 
Clustering round the end of the only approach to the city from 
the south, it partook of all the life, the sunshine, the good 
and evil; it had its sanctuary, its mint, its theatres and pleasure 
grounds, its hospital, the Marshalsea Prison, and other less 
reputable haunts. A century ago it was little more than a 
village, with closely packed and densely crowded streets; and 


just beyond were fair houses, the ruins of abbeys and palaces, 
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and open land crossed by the road to Canterbury, to the Downs, 
and to Dover, the same tentacle that had stretched out to 
Ancient Rome, to Palestine, and to all the mysterious known 
and unknown lands that lay beyond the streak of the channel. 
The sailor-man with his cargo had to creep round the foreland 
and up the long estuary of the Thames; but the soldier, the 
merchant, the wayfarer, sought the nearest land and the road 
to London Bridge. The road that appealed to the imagination 
of generations gone by is swallowed up in a hungry heartache 
of old streets that are squalid, and genteel streets which in ten 
years become shabby genteel. A pilgrim by the way may see 
many a Doubting Castle; but it is no longer the ‘‘ Enchanted 
Ground” that lies between him and the land of Beulah, 
where birds sing, the air is sweet, and flowers appear in the 
earth. 
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